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AND THE DRAFT RIOTS. 





ARCHBISHOP HUGHES 
By Tuomas F. Mernan, A.M. 


Durine the week of July 11-18, 1863, New York City was 
in a turmoil over the conscription ordered by the Government 
to fill the State’s quota in the Union army. In the record of the 
tumult we have an interesting contrast of the narrow intolerance 
of the radical leaders and the last public act of devotion and 
single-minded patriotism of the great prelate who was even then 
stricken with the malady that so soon after proved fatal. 

The draft began in New York on Saturday, July 11, in the 
Twenty-second Ward, the drawing of the names taking place 
at the office of the Provost Marshal, No. 677 Third Avenue. 
For some time previous the agitation of the scheme had occa- 
sioned bitter controversy. To many the war seemed a failure, 
and the scheme of a draft only an effort to coerce into the army 
poor men and all those who were unable to offer the three 
hundred dollars necessary to secure a substitute. The Repub- 
lican papers, especially Horace Greeley’s Tribune, teemed with 
tirades against Catholic and Irish Democrats. In the T'ribune 
of July 9th, in what is called “ A friendly letter to Archbishop 
Hughes,” the editor took that prelate to tesk for congratulat- 
ing himself that he and his people had no part in bringing 
on the calamity of the war. It charges him and “ your people ” 
with being responsible for it by their adhesion to the Democratic 
party and that party’s consequent political successes; and by the 
refusal of the priests of his Church to preach abolition and anti- 


slavery doctrines from their pulpits. 
171 
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Sunday, July 12th, the day following the first drawing of 
the conscription, the city was in a fever of excitement and the 
storm burst almost with Monday’s dawn. The enrolling offices 
in the Eighth and Ninth Districts were demolished and rioting 
and bloodshed were rampant over the whole city. On Tuesday 
they continued with even more violence, martial law was de- 
clared and military force was brought to bear on the rioters. 

Archbishop Hughes then wrote the following letter to the 
Herald. It was printed in the issue of that journal of Wednes- 


day, July 15th: 


“The first man we ever heard advocate a general conscrip- 
tion for the prosecution of the war for the Union was Arch- 
bishop Hughes, in his sermon directly after his return from Eu- 
rope last year. He condemned the reliance on volunteering as 
hazardous, and as placing too large a share of the burdens on 
the generous and public-spirited, urging that, since the obligation 
to serve rested equally on all, the liability or risk should be ap- 
portioned accordingly.” 

To the Editor of the Herald: 

The foregoing paragraph is taken from the Tribune of this 
morning. It is the latest malignant article against the under- 
signed with which the Honorable Horace Greeley has been in 
the habit of favoring him for some time past. 

Permit me to request of you the insertion of a few remarks 
in the Herald, which may throw light upen the subject which 
Mr. Greeley misrepresents and affects to misunderstand. He 
says “that I condemned the reliance upon volunteering as 
hazardous, and as placing too large a share of the burden on 
the generous and public-spirited, urging that, since the obliga- 
tion to serve rested equally on all, the liability or risk should be 
apportioned accordingly.” 

I. I did not condemn volunteering. 

II. I did not recommend a coercive conscription, but that 
the people of the North, who stand by the Federal government, 
should demand conscription by their own voluntary choice and 
act. This would be their own system of volunteering. The main 
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object of my remarks on the occasion referred to by Mr. Greeley 
was to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. The last decisive 
battle in every war is necessarily the most merciful in its results, 
since it puts an end to the further shedding of human blood. 

This was the main object as regards the interests of the 
country at large. My remarks were not intended for the con- 
gregation whom I was addressing, but for the whole people. 
Since that time many most sanguinary battles have been fought, 
in which blood sufficient to float a ship of war has been shed; 
and yet it seems that many other similar battles are still to be 
fought before we come to the final struggle which shall decide 
the question. 

I have been attacked by three Catholic laymen, editors of 
the Baltimore Mirror, and by a priest of Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, as if I were a man of war, and as if the idea of bringing 
the war to a speedy termination was a cruelty, instead of allow- 
ing it to fertilize the fields of Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, 
and even Pennsylvania, with periodical supplies of human gore. 

This is the idea of mercy and humanity entertained by the 
proprietors of the Baltimore Mirror and the gentle shepherd of 
Bedford as to what constitutes humanity and mercy. 

III. Another reason that influenced me on the day on which 
I preached the sermon referred to by Mr. Greeley was the fact 
that on my return from Europe I found the number of able- 
bodied men, fathers, brothers, husbands, in my congregations 
vastly thinned, and the widows and orphans multiplied all 
around me. How could this have happened? Was it all vol- 
untary on the part of those who abandoned their homes to de- 
fend their country ‘—I know that to a great extent it was volun- 
tary and patriotic, especially at the commencement of the 
war. There were militia regiments in New York who, 
whether they were Catholics or not, whether they were natives 
or foreigners, deemed with honorable chivalry that, having 
donned the national uniform, they were bound to rush and rally 
for the defence of the country—which they did. This would be 
one class; and they were numerous enough to leave not a few 
destitute widows and orphans far from the field on which they 
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were slaughtered or taken prisoners. But there were another 
class. It was composed of those Irish and Catholic citizens and 
laborers employed by men of wealth in factories or in other es- 
tablishments of honorable industry. 

What I am about to say is more than I can vouch for of my 
own personal knowledge. It was stated to me on my return 
that the employers of those men, immediately after the war 
broke out, suspended their factories and other departments in 
which human labor had been employed, to compel these Lrish 
and Catholic operatives to enlist, in order that their families 
might not starve; and that all this was adroitly accomplished 
under the plea that the war had rendered it necessary to sus- 
pend all manufacturing establishments; that this pretended 
necessity was only for the purpose of sending fighting men to 
the field, by which the neighborhood would be relieved from 
the presence of workmen of foreign birth; that, in point of fact, 
as soon as necessity drove that class away, their places were 
promptly supplied by other operatives; whilst, in the meantime, 
such manufacturers and traffickers upon the public calamities of 
civil war have been vastly more prosperous than ever before. 
Sooner than witness such mean and base tricks upon unfortunate 
laborers I was then, and am now, prepared to approve of a 
thousand conscriptions, openly appointed by the government; 
provided, however, that the same shuffling and low trickery shall 
not be employed to expose the poor to the dangers of battle and 
leave the wealthy to become wealthier in their quiet homes. 

IV. No language of mine could ever be interpreted as rec- 
ommending the government to enact a coercive conscription; 
but, judging by my own feelings, I supposed that the people of 
the North, if they had a government such as their fathers in- 
stituted—a government of which they would be worthy, and 
which would be worthy of them—they would have patriotism 
enough to stand up as one man and say, “ This thing cannot be 
allowed to go on; either those who have rebelled against the gov- 
ernment must have their rebellion thoroughly put down, or they 
must put us, who make no rebellion, under their triumphant 
dominion. But at all events this thing ought not to go on. All 
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wars must come to an end, especially when only one side is dis- 
posed to offer peace, which the other scornfully rejects.” 

The substance of what has just been expressed will be found 
in the following extract from my sermon, which I offer for the 
reconsideration of the Hon. Horace Greeley, the three publishers 
and proprietors of the Baltimore Mirror, and the Rev. Thomas 
Heydon, of Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

After having spoken of my observations in Europe, among 
the highest authorities and guides of public opinion on that con- 
tinent, I made known that, according to my observation, there 
was no good feeling towards the United States even in this strug- 
gle for self-preservation, and at the close of this narrative 
it seems, by the reporter’s account of my sermon, that I used the 
following words: 

“T do not know what may happen in case this war should 
continue, as it has been continuing since I left this country. The 
news renders all attempts at judging fairly impossible, because 
it is contradictory and confused. It is difficult for one even ac- 
quainted with the country to comprehend how the land lies; 
much more is it so with those who are not acquainted with it. 
Nor is it in any one’s power to say with absolute certainty what 
may happen if this war continue. And, in the meantime, what 
is the prospect of its coming to an end? I do not see any pros- 
pect. There does not appear to be an issue; and it may be that 
God, for some design of His own, which future generations can 
appreciate, has allowed this war to scourge us in order to bring 
future benefits on the human race. There are things that no 
man can pretend to fathom—questions that depend on so many 
additional circumstances for their solution; but there is one thing 
and one question that should be clear to every mind. It is this, 
that if a war of this kind should be continued for many years 
it is recognized as being allowable for other nations to combine 
in their strength and put an end to it. Better for the people 
themselves to put an end to it with as little delay as possible. 
It is not a scourge that has visited us alone. From the beginning 
of the world wars have been—nation against nation—and often- 
times the most terrible of all wars, which is not a war of nation 
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against nation, but of brother against brother. How long is this 
to goon? If it goes on what is to be the result of it? As afford- 
ing a pretext for all the Powers of Europe to combine to put an 
end to it? And, although I would not say that even then they 
should not be permitted to interfere—when they interfered 
through benevolence, and, above all, when the sword might be 
put at rest—but I do say to every man that if they do interfere, 
and they interfere successfully, if the country and the govern- 
ment are not maintained by every sacrifice that is necessary to 
maintain them, then your United States will become a Poland— 
then it will become divided—then strife will multiply across 
every border; every State, or every section, will claim to be in- 
dependent, and make itself an easy prey for those who will 
turn and appropriate the divisions of the people of this country 
for their own advantage. Oh! let it not be so. I know little 
of what has transpired here during my absence. I have had 
scarcely time to look at the papers since I returned. But, in all 
events, much has been done, though not much has been realized, 
towards terminating this unfortunate war. Volunteers have 
been appealed to in advance of the draft, as I understand; but, 
for my own part, if I had a voice in the councils of the country, 
I would say, let volunteering continue. If the three hundred 
thousand on your list be not enough this week, next week make 
a draft of three hundred thousand more. It is not eruel—this is 
mercy, this is humanity. Anything that will put an end to this 
drenching with blood the whole surface of the country, that will 
be humanity. Then every man on the continent, rich or poor, 
will have to take his share in the contest. Then it will not be 
left with the government, whatever government it may be, to 
plead with the people and call on them to come forward and ask 
them if they would be drafted. No, it is for them, the people, 
to rise and ask the government to draft them; and those who 
are wealthy and cannot go themselves can provide substitutes, 
and bring the thing to a close, if it can be done. No doubt the 
same efforts will be made on the other side—and who can blame 
them? For the sake of humanity we must resort to some course 
of this kind. In the meanwhile, beloved brethren, it is enough 
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for us to weep for this calamity, to pray God that it be put to 
an end, to make sacrifice of everything that we have to sus- 
tain the independence, the unity, the perpetuity, of the only 
government we acknowledge in the world. But it is not neces- 
sary to hate our enemies. It is not necessary to be cruel in battle, 
nor to be cruel after its termination. It is necessary to be true, 
to be patriotic, to do for the country what the country needs; 
and the blessing of God will recompense those who discharge 
their duty without faltering and without violating any of the 
laws of God or man.” 


I have been mistaken in my estimate of humanity and mercy 
and patriotism, as expressed in the foregoing remarks, and it 
may be that my critics—Greeley, of the New York Tribune; 
Kelly, Heydon, and Piet, proprietors of the Baltimore Mirror, 
and the Rev. Mr. Heydon, of Bedford, Penn.—are correct in 
their views of humanity in desiring that the war should be in- 
terminable. But not all the 7'ribunes or Mirrors or country 
parsons in the United States can change my convictions of hu- 
manity or patriotism on that score. For all these gentlemen, and 
for their objections, there is a document already in manuscript to 
refute them, individually and collectively. But I could not expect 
that any daily paper would have space, however well disposed 
its editor might be, for the publication of such a document. 
When printed, it shall stand by itself in the form of a small vol- 
ume. Two remarks, and I shall have done. One is, that some 
years ago I was the means of preventing a riot in the city of 
New York, and that Mr. Greeley, on that occasion, pronounced 
in his paper that better the streets of New York should flow with 
blood than allow the supposition that the civil authority was 
insufficient or indisposed to preserve order and to protect life 
and property, than that these results should be due directly or 
indirectly to ecclesiastical influence. Even now Mr. Greeley, 
either by himself or by his reporters, charges our present 
troubles upon the Irish. He says that all who have been ar- 
rested are Irish. No doubt. The Irish are fit to take their share 
on the battle-field in defending the country. Then they are very 
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fit to be arrested and taken up as innocuous victims of our mu- 
nicipal laws. 

I was in New York when the first number of Mr. Greeley’s 
paper was published. Its first theory was that all international 
quarrels might be settled by peaceful arbitration. This lasted 
for a time. But Mr. Greeley was an advocate for revolution in 
every other country; and, having passed once through Italy, he 
saw the country, and, of course, more or less, even the people, 
through the windows of the vettwrino; and when he returned he 
published a little book of his travels, the amount of which was 
that the Italians were unlikely, if not unfit, to enjoy liberty, 
unless they could look down a cannon’s throat; in which state- 
ment he imposed upon them a feat of the accomplishment or 
imitation of which no humane man would suspect Mr. Greeley 
to be capable. 

There are many things bearing upon Mr. Greeley’s homily 
to me, in his paper of the 9th inst., which in another way and at 


the proper time shall be taken notice of. 
~ Joun Hucues, 


Archbishop of New York. 
New York, July 14, 1863. 


Postscript. 


In spite of Mr. Greeley’s assault upon the Irish, in the pres- 
ent disturbed condition of the city, I will appeal not only to 
them, but to all persons who love God and revere the holy Catho- 
lic religion which they profess, to respect also the laws of man 
and the peace of society, to retire to their homes with as little 
delay as possible, and disconnect themselves from the seemingly 
deliberate intention to disturb the peace and social rights of the 
citizens of New York. If they are Catholics, or of such of them 
as are Catholics, I ask, for God’s sake—for the sake of their holy 
religion—for my own sake, if they have any respect for 
the episcopal authority—to dissolve their bad association with 
reckless men, who have little regard either for divine or human 


laws. 


~ Jonny, etc., ete. 
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The postscript of this letter was reprinted in large type in the 
Herald of July 16th, following the proclamations of the Gov- 
ernor and the Mayor commanding all good citizens to keep the 
peace. On this day, too, the Archbishop issued the following 
appeal, which was scattered over the city and printed in the 
papers of the following morning: 


To the Men of New York who are now called in many of the 
papers Rioters: 

Men! I am not able, owing to rheumatism in my limbs, to 
visit you, but that is not a reason why you should not pay me a 
visit, in your whole strength. Come then, to-morrow, Friday, 
at two o’clock to my residence, northwest corner of Madison 
Avenue and 36th Street. I shall have a speech prepared for 
you. There is abundant space for the meeting around my house. 
I can address you from the corner of the baleony. If I should 
be unable to stand during its delivery you will permit me to ad- 
dress you sitting. My voice is much stronger than my limbs. 
I take upon myself the responsibility of assuring you that in 
paying me this visit, or in returning from it, you shall not be 
disturbed by any exhibition of municipal or military presence. 
You who are Catholics or as many of you as are have a right to 
visit your Bishop without molestation. 

* Joun Huenes, 
Archbishop of New York. 
New York, July 16, 1863. 


In response to this invitation a crowd of more than five 
thousand persons assembled before the Archbishop’s residence 
on the afternoon of Friday, July 17th. He appeared on the bal- 
cony with Father Starrs, V.G., and several other priests, and 
seated before the throng he made the following address, accord- 
ing to the report printed in the Herald of July 18th: 


Men of New York: They call you rioters, but I cannot 
see a rioter’s face among you (applause). I call you men of New 
York, not gentlemen, because gentlemen is so threadbare a term 
that it means nothing positive (applause). Give me men, and I 
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know of my own knowledge that if the city were invaded by a 
British or any other foreign power you would prove yourselves 
so (great applause). The delicate ladies of New York with their 
infants at their breasts would look for their protection to men 
more than to gentlemen (applause). Of course all this is no rea- 
son why you should not be gentlemen also, because there is no 
contradiction between the two. I address you to-day by my 
own voice—no one has prompted me. If I could have met you 
anywhere I should have gone, even though on crutches (great 
applause, and cries of “ God bless you”). But I could not go; 
my limbs are weaker than my lungs. But it does gratify me to 
see you. You have met me in such quiet and good order— 
though that does not surprise me, for it is what I should have ex- 
pected. I do not address you as the President, or the Governor 
(laughter and applause), or the Mayor (renewed laughter), or a 
military commander. No; I address you as your Father. (A 
voice—*‘ A commander above the whole of them.’’) 

I am not going to treat of the question that has brought 
about this unhappy excitement; it is not my business. For my- 
self, you know that I am a minister of God, a minister of peace, 
a minister who in your own trials in years past, you know, never 
deserted you. (Great applause, and cries of “ Never, never.’’) 
With my tongue and with my pen I have stood by your for- 
tunes always, and so shall I to the end, as long as you are right, 
and I hope you are not wrong. I am not a runaway bishop in 
times of danger. It has been, perhaps, a calamity, but I do not 
regret it, that I never was conscious of fear until the danger was 
over, and then sometimes I became nervous (laughter and ap- 
plause). I could not, because the laws of God forbid it. I 
could not fight for you in a just cause, but I could stand by you, 
advise you, and die with you (great applause). 

Now, I have said that I should not enter into the question 
of grievances that have created this unhappy excitement in New 
York. I have no doubt that there are some real, I am con- 
vinced that there are many imaginary, causes. In this world 
everything is comparative; and I know no people on the face of 
the earth that have not their grievances, and I know no people 
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on the face of the earth that have not greater grievances than we 
can complain of after all. Everything is comparative, and 
change does not always imply an improvement. ‘There is a great 
difference! and when I cast my eyes back to the land of my na- 
tivity, and when I think of its oppression, when I see the fertile 
West and South of Ireland depopulated and cattle browsing on 
the ruins of the cottages of the noble people that once lived 
there, I thank God that I am among friends and had an oppor- 
tunity to come to a country where at. least no such wretched 
tyranny is practised (great applause). If you are Irishmen, as 
your enemies say that the rioters are, [ am an Irishman, too (ap- 
plause), and I am not a rioter (laughter and applause). No, 
I am a man of peace. (A voice—“ So are we.” “TI hope so,” 
the Archbishop replied.) If you are Catholics, as they have re- 
ported, probably to wound my feelings, then I am a Catholic, 
too (renewed applause). I know perfectly well that, except un- 
der misguidance or misconception, imaginary grievances, though 
we, or at least myself, cannot fathom them down to their rights 
and radical features, assume fearful proportions. I ami aware 
that people will get uneasy sometimes, and yet I do think that 
every man, even myself as Bishop of the Church, for I have had 
my troubles and persecutions, should think with the poet that 
it is better to bear patiently, and especially because they are 
temporary and will pass away with slight inconveniences, the ills 
that we may be subject to, rather than rush upon evils that we 
have not yet known. 

In Europe, where most of the countries are despotic,—and 
even though they call themselves constitutional, as in England, 
they are not a bit the less despotic on that account,—but in 
those countries where the ruler of right, whether he be a fool or 
a wise man, must occupy the throne, there is no relief for an 
oppressed populace except a revolution. Now, revolution is a des- 
perate resource in any country; and I have known no country 
to come out of it better than it was before it entered it. But in 
this country it is not the same kind of revolution. In this 
country the Constitution has made it the right of the people to 
make a revolution quietly every four years. Is not that so? 
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(Laughter and applause.) Well, their battles in these revolu- 
tions are not of bloodshed and violence, and you know what they 
are fought with—ballots, not bullets. Were you ever in Rome? 
If you have been there during the carnival you have seen the 
people go up and down the Corso in open carriages in a perpetual 
current, and they pelt each other with sugar-plums and bullets of 
flour. That is the way we must make revolutions. The Constitu- 
tion of the government—lI do not now speak of the Governors, 
but the government—is a base and foundation which must not 
be disturbed (applause). It is the right of the people every four 
years to approve or disapprove, to correct or amend, as the 
printers say, the superstructure—any one part of the super- 
structure that is absolutely necessary. But let them preserve 
the foundation, and let the American people in their wisdom 
build their own superstructure at least every four years. But, 
take away the foundations, and what shall you, or what shall I 
have to cling to in the form of human government? I am too 
old now to seek another home or another country. I want to 
cling by the old foundations of this, and I want the men who 
shall constitute the architects of the superstructure to be the 
right kind of men. But I have no opinion to express on that 
point. (A voice— Let the nigger stay South,” and cries of 
“ Order.”) I am not a legislator. Everything is in the hands 
of the supreme people of the United States, and the majority of 
them, whether they make a blunder or not, must govern us; and 
I am willing to be governed by the majority (great applause). 
Now, gentlemen—I beg your pardon, I mean men—I am nearly 
done, but there is one thing more, there is a question which 
I wish to ask you, and I wish you to answer. I wish to ask your 
counsel. You will give it to me on another point, but in the 
meantime, are you willing that I should give you, as the Arch- 
bishop of New York, a word of advice? (Voices—“ Yes, yes.’ - 
I have not scolded you. I hope you would not deserve it, and £ 
conclude just now as I began, with the observation that I have 
not seen in this vast audience a single countenance that I could 
set down as the countenance of a rioter. Then is this business 
to goon? Are we to be kept in terror? Is not every man, for 
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his own sake, as well as for the sake of his neighbors, and of the 
city, to become in his own modest way a preserver of order and 
peace? (Applause.) Now I am told, and I have seen in the pa- 
pers, that not a little property has been destroyed; I do not say 
by you; I hope not—but I remember an anecdote of a lady who 
had a little boy about seven years of age, and she said to him, 
“Come, my darling, it is time to get ready to go to church.” 
“ Well,” the child answered, “ well, ma, I’m willing to go 
wherever you go, but as to going to church, what’s the use? ”— 
Well, that was the expression of a child—TI hope he has learned 
better since; but if property is destroyed, I say, ““ What’s the 
use?” It must be paid for, by you and by me, and by every- 
body. “ What’s the use?” No, no, let us be careful of that. 
But if property be destroyed it can be replaced; but if lives are 
lost, the departed souls cannot be recalled from the other world. 
And although in case of an unjust and violent assault upon 
your rights without provocation (cheers), my notion is, that a 
man has a right to defend his shanty, if it be no more (cheers), 
or his house (cheers), or his church (cheers), at the risk of his 
life; but the cause must be always just; it must be defensive, not 
aggressive. 

By the by, if you permitted me to give an advice, well, do 
you know what my advice would be? I will express it perfectly. 
It would be strange if I did not suffer much in my feelings by 
these reports, by these calumnies, as I hope they are, against 
you and against me, that you are rioters, and this and that. You 
cannot imagine that I could see and hear such things without 
feeling deeply. Is there no way in which directly or indirectly 
you can put a stop to these proceedings ? At least let such 
of you as love God and revere the laws of the country, of which 
not a single statute has been enacted against you either as Irish 
or as Catholics, withdraw from crowds; because you have. as 
well as others, suffered enough already; because no government 
can stand, can protect itself, unless it shall be able to protect 
its people (applause); because if you do not, the military force 
will be let loose upon you, and you know what that means: the 
innocent shall be shot down, and if there be guilty, they are the 
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ones most likely to escape. As to advice, would it not be better 
for you, like me, to retire calmly and quietly to your homes? 
Not to give up your principles and convictions (applause), but 
keep out of the crowd in which immortal souls are launched 
into eternity without a moment’s notice. Would not that be 


good advice? (“ Yes, yes.”) 

And now there is another thing on which I would ask your 
advice and counsel, and it is this, namely: that if, when the 
smoke clears away, the responsibility of these so-called rioters 
shall be thrown upon Catholics, especially Irish Catholics, and 
centred upon my heart, I wish you would tell me in what 
country I should claim to have been born (voices, “ Ireland ”’). 
Yes, but what do you say if these stories are true? What do 
you say? Ireland! that never committed by her own sons, or 
on her own soil, until she was oppressed, a single act of cruelty. 
Ireland, that has been the mother of heroes and poets, but never 
the mother of a coward (applause). Perhaps you will think that 
this is Blarney (laughter); no, no, it is a fact. (A voice—* His- 
tory tells it.”) 

When the first Apostle of Christianity went to Ireland his 
name was not Patrick; he had been preceded by Pelagius—he 
went there, and his course prepared the way. But when St. 
Patrick came he spoke to the multitude, and they listened to 
him; to the doctrines of Christianity, just as you have been pa- 
tient enough to listen to me to-day. Look here, men; the soil of 
Ireland was never crimsoned or moistened by a single drop of 
martyr’s blood, and that is what no other nation can say. In 
fact, it touches me deeply to have to revert to that country. I 
know so many noble things that are characteristic of the Irish. 
I know that Ireland is not a country that produces fools. Some- 
times there are idiots, a few, and yet even they have all a spark 
of Irish wit; and the delicacy of feeling is so nice that they never 
say the word idiot, but they call a person of that description an 
“innocent”; because by their religious training they know the dif- 
ference between moral right and wrong, and when the poor boy 
or girl is in that way they do not know the difference, and there- 
fore the delicacy, which not even French can equal, calls them 
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“innocents.” There was once one of these “ innocents,” no 
longer a boy, who was very fond of eating raw eggs, and some- 
times they were not quite as fresh as they might be. It appears 
that once when he was swallowing his favorite beverage a little 
chicken began to cry out of his throat, and he said: “ I am sorry 
for it, but you spoke too late.” But there are few of that stamp 
in Ireland. That is a soil for other fruit than this. 

Even when those protections generally employed for the 
good of the country which gave them birth were cut off, what 
scenes rise before my memory just now, when I think of the 
noble men that have been exiled under circumstances more try- 
ing than those which you and I have had to experience !—the 
O’Donnells of Spain, who were at the head of that nation; Field- 
Marshal Nugent, whom I knew intimately; the O’Donnell who 
saved the life of the young Emperor by interposing his own 
body between his sovereign and the assassin—when I knew that 
most of the universities on the continent of Europe were founded 
and established by the sons of Ireland (applause); when I know 
that in later times of persecution the blood of their brethren 
has fattened the fields of Balaklava and the Crimea; that they 
have strewn the plains round Delhi in India; when I think of 
the cruelty that has so treated them, leaving them no door open 
to a fair chance without any favor, except the United States; 
when I think of all this, be sure of it that I do not envy the policy 
of John Bull (great applause) in replacing a noble population 
by a set of fat bullocks (great applause). Now, men, I took 
upon myself to say that you should not be molested in paying 
me a visit or in returning from the visit, and you have not been. 
I thank you for your kindness, and I hope that nothing shall 
occur until you go to your homes at least; and if you by chance 
should see a policeman or military man, just look at him. 


At the close of the Archbishop’s speech and after he had re- 
tired from the baleony the vociferous calls of the immense 
throng for his reappearance induced his Grace again to present 
himself. Deafening cheers again greeted him, and as he stood, 
bowing his acknowledgments, it was not a difficult matter to 
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perceive the strong hold which the venerable Prelate had on the 
hearts of the men who rallied to his invitation. Not yet satisfied 
with the demonstration, and still anxious to exhibit their mani- 
festations of profound respect, they in the most respectful 
manner solicited his paternal benediction. ‘To ask was to re- 
ceive, and appearing at the window of his library, where he was 
again received with most tumultuous applause, he pronounced 
his benediction, every one with uncovered head receiving it, 
making at the same time the sign of the cross. Once more 
the Archbishop exhorted them to repair immediately to their 
homes, and with a lusty “ We will” they wended their way to 
their respective domiciles. In a few moments the crowded 


streets and avenues wore their usual tranquil aspect. 


Following the report of the meeting the //erald prints this 
letter from the Archbishop in answer to some others of his 


critics: 
Awnotner Letrer rrom Arcupisnore Huanes. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Herald: 

Once more, and I trust for the last time, I beg to encroach 
upon your space. Mr. Greeley treats me as if [ were a head con- 
stable, bound to guide the actions of those whom, in his arrogant 
style, he calls my people. In the civil sense I have no people. 
And it is for the civil authorities to take care of all the people. 
If they cannot do this, they are incompetent to take care of 
themselves or to protect us. And they might as well give us 
public notice of the fact, and then go to bed. But if I can do 
anything, directly or otherwise, to prevent bloodshed or the de- 
struction of property, why should I not endeavor to do so, even 
without any civil commission? Greeley is bad enough in his 
hasty language; Bryant, of the Post, of to-day, is worse. Both 
are singular in their mode of restoring peace, confidence, and a 
sense of common security to the people of this city. Here’s 
what Mr. Bryant says: 
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A WORD TO PEACEABLE IRISHMEN. 


Archbishop Hughes has called a meeting of what he styles 
“the men of New York who are now called in many of the 
papers rioters.”” They are to meet near his house at two o’clock 
to-day. We have satisfied ourselves that the call is genuine, and 
that the Archbishop means to speak to the rioters, though he 
declined to give to the reporter, sent from this office to see him, 
any idea of the nature of the address he proposes to make to 


these persons. 
We hope none others than the rioters will attend the meet- 
ing. The call is addressed to these alone; the advice they will 


receive can be read by peaceable and honest citizens in the jour: 
nals, and it is highly desirable that in the present state of the 
city no crowd should collect anywhere. 

We think it especially desirable that those Irish citizens 
who have taken no part in these riots shall stay away from this 
meeting. The character of the Irish has suffered greatly in the 
public esteem in the last few days. There is already a disposi- 
tion—unjust, but not unnatural under the cireumstances—to 
confound and condemn in a body all people of Irish birth or 
parentage. This is wrong. We know of many instances in 
which Irishmen have been warm and efficient supporters of the 
law. In the First Ward of this city the Irish porters and laborers 
have been formed into a guarding force, and have dispersed in- 
cipient riots, arrested a countryman of their own who was at- 
tempting to create a disturbance, and rescued one poor negro 
from the clutches of a mob. We are assured that there are other 
similar instances. It is highly important that the public should 
be enabled to distinguish between these two classes—the riotous, 
and the orderly and industrious. The meeting called by the 
Archbishop affords an excellent occasion for drawing the line; 
and we hope to see the peaceable and industrious Irish availing 
themselves of it. Their shepherd has summoned the wolves; 
let not the sheep attend also; let them stay at home, mind their 
usual business, and leave the wolves to be dealt with. 

In the meantime the Archbishop’s call, if it is generally 
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obeyed, will draw together a crowd of such miscreants, assassins, 
robbers, house burners and thieves, such a congregation of 
vicious and abandoned wretches, as is not often got together. The 
police should be on the lookout there; they may catch many an 
incendiary, many a murderer, many a highway robber; and we 
cannot conceive that the Archbishop’s safeguard could extend 
or that he would lend his protection to such malefactors. 

Of course a strong force of the military, both cavalry and 
artillery, will be stationed near by, ready to act promptly and 
with the utmost vigor. This experiment of raising the devil is 
a new one. It is not easy to tell what he will do when he is 


raised. 


Now these two editors are beautiful specimens of peace- 
makers. For the present I shall not maintain any controversy 
with either of them; although I have, of my own knowledge and 
by documents within my reach, the evidence that they have con- 
tributed as much as any two editors to bring us into our present 
unhappy difficulties, whether national or municipal. 

Mr. Bryant’s observations are as lying as if he had gathered 
them from the epitaphs on all the tombstones within a circle 
of one hundred miles of New York; and it is a proverb that 
nothing lies like a tombstone. It is also as lying as the weak 
little fictions of small poetry with which Mr. Bryant is not un- 
familiar. The difference is, however, that the latter may some- 
times tickle romantic imaginations, but can never convey a moral 
worth receiving to the human heart. Let Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Bryant assail me as they will, I shall not resent their attacks un- 
til social tranquillity shall have been re-established in this great 
city. But, in the meantime, I reserve to myself the right of re- 
senting their assaults when the proper time comes. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

*~ Joun, Archbishop of New York. 
New York, July 17, 1863. 


The following pastoral of Bishop Timon, of Buffalo, will 
throw additional light on the attitude of the Catholic hierarchy 
in New York at this point of our national crisis: 
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PastoraL oF Bisnor Timon. 


JOHN, BY THE GRACE OF GOD, AND THE AUTHORITY OF THE HOLY 
SEE, BISHOP OF BUFFALO. 


To the Dearly Beloved Faithful Laity of the Diocese, Health 
and Benediction: 

Dearly Beloved! In the name of the God of Charity, and 
through that charity which He, who called us to be your Bishop, 
has given us for you; through that charity of Christ in us, how- 
ever unworthy, through which we would cheerfully give our 
life, if necessary, for each and every one of you, we beg of you, 
for Christ’s sake, and for the sake of all that you love in heaven 
and on earth, to abstain from all resistance to law, from all riot, 
from all tumultuous gatherings, from all violence. 

In New York, many misguided men, yet very few, we be- 
lieve, practical Catholics, have shed blood in the late riot; 
and “the voice of their brother’s blood cried to the Lord from 
the earth.” Some of the rioters have fallen, many more will, 
we fear, suffer much, many will, perhaps, be ruined; all will 
feel the painful sting of a guilty conscience during the rest of 
life, and, on their death-bed (if indeed rioters who aid in mur- 
der could die otherwise than as it is written: “ He that shall 
kill by the sword, must be killed by the sword ”—Apoe. xiii., 
10) they will either, through God’s mercy, sincerely repent for 
their participation in the riot, or be lost forever! Dearly be- 
loved, listen to the advice of a father who dearly loves you; sub- 
mit to law and God will protect you. Should there be a draft, 
fewer will be drafted than would, probably, be killed in an un- 
holy struggle against law. And, if any of you be drafted, we 
will try to protect and aid; friends will protect and aid; God 
will protect, aid and bless, in more ways than we know or dare 
name. Withdraw yourselves, then, we beg and exhort, from all 
who would excite to associations against the law of the land, or 
to violence and mob law. For God’s sake; for the sake of your 
dear families; for the sake of your fathers and mothers, whether 
still pilgrims on earth, or mingling with “the blessed crowd of 
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witnesses,” who from heaven watch over your conduct on earth, 


we exhort you to trust in God, and not to lend yourselves to any 
exciter to mob violence, which leads so often to murder. If you 
follow this advice of your Father in Christ, we confidently assure 
you that: ‘‘ Whosoever shall follow this rule: peace will be upon 
him, and mercy; and upon the Israel of God ”—Gal. vi. 

We require that this letter be read in every church on the 
Sunday after its reception. 

Given at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Buffalo, on the Feast of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, a.p. MDCCCLXITI. 

i Jcun, Bishop of Buffalo. 





REGISTER OF THE CLERGY LABORING IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK FROM EARLY 
MISSIONARY TIMES TO 1885. 


By tue Most Rev. Micuart Aveustine Corrican, D.D. 


Il. 


CuarTIER DE Lotsinrere, Rev. Eustace (Francis Lovts), 
REcoLvect. 


Farner Eustace Cuartrer was born in Quebec, Dec. 13, 
1716. He was ordained priest Sept. 23, 1741, and was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Livingston’s First Canadian Regiment. He 
had an elder brother, Louis Eustace, a secular priest. Both were 
ordained on the same day. 

Father Eustace, the Franciscan, went to France in 1748. On 


returning to Canada, he was employed at the Ile d’Orléans. 
Then he retired to Beaumont, and, in 1776, came to the United 
States, where he died eight years later. 

Mr. Shea writes: “ The status of Father Eustace de Lot- 


biniére, brother of the Marquis, learned canonists must decide. 
The Bishop of Quebee excommunicated all Canadians who went 
over to the Americans. There was no one in the States to give 
him faculties; like Rev. Mr. Gibault, in Illinois, his position 
was anomalous.” 

(See Mer. Tétu, “ Evéques de Quebee,” p. 289, note a, for a 
more detailed account of the wanderings and tribulations of this 
reverend gentleman.) 

Father Chartier departed this life in 1784. 
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Gorpvon, Rev. Marx Antnony, S.J. 


Father Mark Anthony Gordon was born March 10, 1717. 
He seems to have been a native of France. On Sept. 7, 
1736, he entered the Society of Jesus, Province of Lyons. 
He arrived in Canada in August, 1748, and founded the 
Mission of St. Regis, which is one of the oldest in this State, and 
is so called in honor of St. Francis Regis, S.J., canonized in 
1737. He was stationed at St. Regis from 1760 until his death, 
working patiently amongst the Indians, teaching them religion 
and civilization. He departed this life between 1777 and 1779. 
Bishop Plessis says in 1777. M. Noiseux fixes the date as July 
29,1779. The parish registers of St. Regis for the years 1777 
to 1779 were destroyed by fire; so it is difficult to fix the exact 
date of Father Gordon’s death. 

Rev. J. Talbot Smith, in his “ History of the Diocese of Og- 
densburg ” (p. 287), gives an interesting account of the labors of 
Father Gordon, including the burning of the first church in 


1762, and the erection of a better one, in the same year: and 
adds that in consequence of failing health Father Gordon re- 
tired, in 1775, to Caughnawaga, the Indian village near Mon- 
treal, where he died two years later. 


Farmer, Rev. Ferprnanp, 8.J. (STEENMEYER). 


Father Ferdinand Farmer, as his German name was rendered 
in English, was born in Suabia, Oct. 13, 1720. He entered the 
novitiate at Landsperg in 1743, and was admitted to the profes- 
sion of the Four Vows, Feb. 2, 1761. 

He came to America in 1752, and labored on the missions 
in Maryland. He was also in New Jersey during the years 1763 
to 1765, 1767, 1768, and 1771, and even as late as 1786, minis- 
tering chiefly to German Catholics. 

Father Farmer was a man of great learning, particularly in 
mathematics, and on this account was elected Member of the 
Royal Society of London. He shared in a work on the transit 
of Venus; and was also a member of the American Philosoph- 
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ical Society, and one of the trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, an honor never since accorded to a Catholic. 

He was the first priest who officiated regularly for the Catho- 
lies of New York City. (See Bishop Bayley’s Sketch, Chap. IT., 
p. 39, 43; Shea, II., 164; and especially Campbell’s “ Life of 
Archbishop Carroll.”) In the earlier days of his ministry, and up 
to the year 1783, he had to enter the city in disguise, and minis- 
ter by stealth to a few Catholics assembled in the house of a 
good German in Wall Street,—in the home of the Spanish con- 
sul, Don Thomas Stoughton,—the Spanish ambassador, Don 
Diego de Gardoqui,—or in whatever other place he could find 
shelter at the time. Even after freedom of worship was granted, 
the Catholics tried in vain to hire a hall for divine worship; none 
was to be had; and for some time they found great difficulty in 
purchasing ground on which they might build a church. (See 
Shea, “ History of the Catholic Church in New York,” p. 587.) 

Father Farmer died at Philadelphia, Aug. 17, 1786, with 
the reputation of great holiness. He was undoubtedly one of the 
most zealous and hard-working priests of the early pioneer clergy 
of this country. The funeral oration was preached by Father 
Robert Molyneux, S.J., and printed. It was reprinted by the 
late Rev. J. M. Finotti, and copies of both editions, together with 
a curious poem on Father Farmer, were in the possession of Mr. 
Shea (1884). 


McKenna, Rev. Jonny. 


Father John McKenna was born in Ireland, and made his 
theological studies in Louvain. In 1775 he was appointed pas- 
tor at Johnstown (Fulton County, diocese of Albany), where he 
remained until 1776, when the anti-Catholic Whig party drove 
him off to Canada, on account of his religion. 

He spoke German, and at Montreal attended to the Catholics 
in the Hessian troops. He subsequently labored among the 
Scotch Catholics in Upper Canada. 

Father McKenna was the first resident Catholic priest among 
the settlers in New York, in succession to the Jesuit Fathers, 
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whose ministrations occurred in Governor Dongan’s time, nearly 
a century before. (Shea, Hist. C. C., Vol. IL, p. 1438.) 


De ta Morrr, Rey. H., O.S.A. 


lather II. de la Motte was a prisoner in New York early 
in 1779. Ile was in Machias, Maine, May 19, 1779, and thence 
wrote to the Passemaquoddy Indians. The letter is given by 
Mr. Shea, Ilist. C. C., Vol. IL, p. 181, Being admitted to the 
liberty of the city, on parole, he undertook to minister the sacra- 
ments to the British subjects then stationed in New York. Mis- 
taking, from his ignorance of the language, the answer of the 


commanding officer, to whom he had applied for permission, or 


disregarding the refusal, he proceeded to say Mass. For this he 


was at once put under arrest, and kept in close confinement, like 
the unfortunate American prisoners of war. The prison in which 
he was confined was the old Sugar House in Liberty Street, near 
the Middle Dutch Church. The church, until of late occupied 
as a post-office, in Nassau Street between Cedar and Liberty, was 
used by the English troops as a riding-school and for a time as 
a hospital, as also for a prison. (De Courcy, p. 347; see also 
Shea’s Hist. C. C., Vol. IL, pp. 180-182.) The sufferings of the 
inmates were very severe. One of the prisoners of that day, 
Oliver Woodruff, writes: “ I was there three months during that 
inclement season, and never saw any fire, except what was in 
the lamps of the city. There was not a pane of glass in the 
windows, and nothing to keep out the cold, except the iron 
grates.” The allowance of food was meagre in the extreme, and 
the general treatment of the prisoners most inhuman. (W. L. 
Stone’s “ History of New York City,” p. 254.) 


Ciquarp, Rev. Francis, Surprrran. 


Father Francis Ciquard was born in France in 1754. He 
entered the Society of St. Sulpice in 1782, after his ordination 
to the priesthood. 

In 1783 he arrived in Canada, but was not allowed to exer- 


cise the holy ministry, and was deported to England, whence he 
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made his way back to France, remaining in his native country 
until 1791. 

Father Ciquard labored as missionary among the Indians of 
Maine in 1792, and was in New York, probably, in 1798-99. 
Bishop Carroll, writing to M. Sibourdou, in 1796, speaks of the 
other French priests who were with him, five in number. 
Amongst these, Mr. Shea conjectures, may have been MM. Ci- 
quard and Songé. Mr. Ciquard bought property at Tivoli, 
N. Y., and gave the place that name. 

The list of Canadian clergy gives additional details of 
Father Ciquard, “ to show the petty persecution practised for a 
time by the English Provincial Government, as well as the trials 
and the zeal of an apostolic soul.” 

“ Born at Vic-le-Comte, in Lower Auvergne, he made his 
theological studies in the Sulpitian Seminary of Clermont- 
Ferrand, and was ordained priest, Dec. 22, 1781. He entered 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, as one of its members, 
May 7, 1782, and left for the Seminary of Montreal, March 8, 
1783. Reaching Quebec May 22, 1783, he proceeded imme- 
diately to Montreal, whence Governor Haldemand made him re- 
turn to Quebec, and sent him to North la Malbaye, to await a 
vessel that would convey him to Europe. Passing through the 
woods of la Malbaye, he escaped, June 27, and returned to Mon- 
treal. The Governor pursued and captured him. He was then 
conducted to the Isle of Bic, forty leagues beyond Quebec, on 
July 13, under a strong guard, and on August the 20th placed 
on board the vessel that was to transport him. Landing in Eng- 
land, September 10, he was set at liberty, and after various ad- 
ventures, reached the seminary in Paris, September 20, where 
he remained until September, 1784, when he was named Direc- 
tor of the Seminary of Bourges. Expelled by the Revolution of 
Aug. 24, 1791, he passed over to New Orleans, whence his 
superior sent him to St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. He re- 
mained there from June 23 to August 8, and departed for the 
missions of the Bay of Sainte Croix, arriving at the wigwams 
of these poor Indians, whose language he did not understand, 
October 10. After enduring many hardships, and unable at times 
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to procure the merest necessaries of life, in May, 1794, he pro- 
ceeded by way of the St. John’s River, New Brunswick, to 
Fredericton. After obtaining faculties in Quebec from the 
Bishop, he took up his residence at Madawaska. In June, 1798, 
he left for Baltimore, laboring for a while in New York. After 
various other vicissitudes, and many labors among the Indians, 
he retired to Montreal in October, 1815, and died there Sept. 28, 
1824. 


Wue an, Rev. Cartes, O.M. Cap. 


Father Charles Whelan was chaplain in De Grasse’s fleet, 
had seen the overthrow of Cornwallis, and been taken prisoner. 

He was a priest of blameless life, well educated, with no little 
dry wit,—fonder of speaking French than English, but not a 
ready preacher. Through zeal for souls he resigned his position 
as chaplain, to devote himself to the building up of religion in 
New York. 

He found only twenty communicants in this city, but 
“ plenty of grumblers.” At that time the reception of the sacra- 
ments was rare, due probably, in part, to Jansenistic ideas, and 
great ignorance prevailed regarding religious truths. He was 
appointed pastor of St. Peter’s congregation, Barclay Street, 
where he was stationed from 1784 to Feb. 12, 1786. During 
his pastorate, the trustees, after various fruitless efforts in other 
directions, at last succeeded in leasing, and subsequently pur- 
chasing, from Trinity Church the site on which St. Peter’s now 
stands. The corner-stone was laid by the Spanish minister, Nov. 
4, 1785, the Feast of St. Charles, patron saint of Charles IIL, 
the King of Spain, but no mention is made, in the account of 
the ceremony, of the presence of the pastor. At this period there 
were about 200 Catholics in New York. 

Father Whelan was stationed at Johnstown, 1790 (see De 
Courcy, p. 350), after he had been driven away from St. Peter’s 
by the quarrels of the congregation, and the intrigues of a fellow 
Capuchin, Rev. Andrew Nugent, who reached this city in 1786, 
and who being a better preacher than Father Whelan, so won 
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the good opinion of the trustees that they decided to dismiss their 
legitimate pastor. Archbishop Bayley writes that Father 
Whelan was “ the first regularly settled priest in the diocese of 
New York” (Ch. IL., p. 41). He subsequently became the first 
missionary in Kentucky. (See Archbishop Spalding’s “ Sketches 
of the Early Missions,” etc., p. 42.) There are curious letters of 
his in the Archives of Baltimore, as one may also infer from an 
extract given by Dr. White in his Appendix to Darras’ History, 
Vol. IV., p. 636, paragraph III. 
Father Whelan departed this life in Maryland, 1809. 


ConnELL, Rev. Joun, O.P. 


Father John Connell was Vicar of the Hospital of the Irish 
Dominicans at Bilbao, Spain, and was selected to be chaplain to 
the Spanish Minister. He arrived May 17, 1786, and officiated 
at St. Peter’s in 1787. 

As this city was then the capital of the United States, the 
Ministers of Spain and France, who were entitled to the free 


exercise of their religion, even when (as before the year 1783) 
this privilege was not enjoyed by others, incidentally became the 
promoters of the Catholic faith. In fact, on March 27, 1785, 
Barbé Marbois, Minister of France, wrote : “ The establishment 
of the Legation chapel at New York will give the Catholics of 
that city all the spiritual aid they can desire.” (Shea, C. C., 
Vol. IL., p. 266.) 

At the request of the King of Spain, faculties were given 
Father Connell by the titular Archbishop of Corinth, the 
Apostolic Nuncio at Madrid, and, in addition to his duties as 
chaplain, he attended the few Catholics then in the city, thus 
becoming the first of the series of Dominican missionaries in 


New York. 


McDonett, Rev. Joacum Roperic. 
\ 


Father Joachim Roderic McDonell, born in Scotland, ar- 
rived in Canada in 1784. He was stationed at St. Regis from 
Dec. 5, 1784, until his death, which occurred Aug. 25, 1806, 
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in the fiftieth year of his age. Finding the frame church, erected 
by F. Gordon, inadequate for the wants of the people, “ he built 
in 1793 a solid stone structure with walls nearly four feet thick. 


It was provided with every requisite for divine service, and the 


Indians regarded it with much pride. <A residence of ample 
dimensions was also built for the pastor, opposite the church. 
. . . Father McDonell was buried with much pomp under the 
church he had erected.” (Rev. J. T. Smith, “ Hist. of Ogdens- 
burgh,” p. 288.) 

The Right Rev. Peter Denault, tenth Bishop of Quebec 
(born in Montreal, July 20, 1748; died at Longueuil, Jan. 17, 
1806), and the Rev. Francis Le Brun, 8.J. (arrived in Canada 
Aug. 16, 1710; died Aug. 16, 1751), also regularly resided at 
the mission of St. Regis, in 1784, before Father McDonell be- 


came its resident pastor. 


Nucent, Rev. Anprew, Capucuin. 


Father Andrew Nugent came to this city in 1786, and said 
the first Mass in St. Peter’s Church, on November 4 of that 
year, the legitimate pastor, Father Whelan, having withdrawn 
the previous February, in consequence of intestine troubles in 
the congregation. 

He was stationed at St. Peter’s during the years 1786-87. 
In 1787, in consequence of repeated requests from the trustees, 
who ousted their legitimate pastor and replaced him by Father 
Nugent, of whom they soon tired, Dr. Carroll came on, inves- 
tigated the case, and suspended Father Nugent. He returned 
to Ireland in 1790. (See Bishop Bayley, pp. 43-47, first edition.) 
Father Nugent was accused of creating disturbances in church, 
and inciting to riot. The case came up before the Grand Jury, 
but was decided in favor of Dr. Carroll. (See Mr. Shea’s 
“ Churches,” p. 591.) 

At that period, clergymen came occasionally of their own 
volition to the United States, and began to exercise the holy 
ministry without the sanction of local ecclesiastical superiors, as 
was done within our own memory by various priests of the Greek 
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rite, and others claiming jurisdiction from bishops in Europe. 
To obviate abuses of this kind, the Propaganda directed that no 
clergyman should be allowed to exercise the sacred ministry in 
the United States without its permission. This was the predica- 
ment which confronted Father Charles Whelan, Father Nugent, 
and others, on their arrival in the port of New York. They had 


no faculties to confer the Sacraments. The ecclesiastical au- 


thority in this country could not help them. The stringent 


ruling of the Propaganda was a measure of precaution. 

It should not, moreover, be a matter of surprise, if the few 
Catholic faithful of that day—deprived of facilities for instrue- 
tion in their religion—easily and almost naturally imbibed the 
ideas of their fellow citizens regarding the management of 
churches. This spirit shows itself in two characteristic features: 
first, the desire to have as their pastor a clergyman who could 
preach eloquently, attract a large audience, and so increase the 
revenues of the church; secondly, the persuasion that the 
trustees, acting for the people, could employ or discharge a priest 
at will. In the minutes of the Board of Trustees of St. Peter’s 
Church and of the old Cathedral, one comes across the remark, 
time and again, that the Rev. N. N., being a good preacher, 
should be invited to fill their pulpit,—no mention appearing of 
his virtuous character, his experience, zeal for souls, or of the 


bishop’s sanction. 


Iver pe tA Variniere, Rev. Perer, Suvpirian. 


Father Peter Huet de la Valiniére was born at Varades, in 
the diocese of Nantes, in the year 1732. While yet a sub- 
deacon he came to Canada, in 1754, was ordained priest June 
15, 1755, and was appointed curé of the Assumption, Riviére 
des Prairies. On account of difficulties, he went to France in 
1780, but returned to Canada in 1785, when he finally left the 
Society of St. Sulpice. 

Father Huet served as euré of St. Roch des Aulnets, in 1777, 
of Ste. Anne of Lapocatiére in 1778, and labored as missionary 
among the French and Canadians in New York, in 1786. 

He is spoken of by Mr. Shea—“ Catholic Churches,” p. 702 
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—as a good but eccentric priest, who received faculties from 
Dr. Carroll in 1785, to minister to the French in and around 
New York. He is the pioneer of the separate work among the 
French, in this city; though his ministrations were not confined 
exclusively to them, as he subsequent'y had charge also of the 
{nglish-speaking Catholics. 

Father Huet was Vicar-General in Illinois, in 1786-87, 
whence he went to Florida, and afterwards to Carolina and else- 
where. In 1790, he was stationed at Split Rock, near the village 
of Essex, in the present diocese of Ogdensburg, and built a 
chapel and house there. About three years later his people 
burned his church and residence, and he returned to Montreal. 
During the Revolutionary War he was an ardent American 


sympathizer, and was driven from Canada in consequence. 


He died at Repentigny from the effects of a fall from a 
wagon, June 29, 1806, aged seventy-five years. 

father Huet published, at Albany, in July, 1792, a curious 
poem, entitled “ A True History, or Simple Recital of the Mis- 


fortunes, not to say, Persecutions, suffered by the Rev. Pierre 
Huet de la Valiniére, put in verse by himself”; also a contro- 
versial and doctrinal Catechism, likewise in French, in the form 
of a dialogue. For further details of this austerely pious but 
eccentric priest see Rey. J. T. Smith’s “ History of Ogdensburg,” 


p. 350. 
Puevan, Rev. Jose. 


Father José Phelan resided at Mr. Roiz Silva’s, No. 1 Beek- 
man Street, this city, in 1786, as his private chaplain. 

Mr. Roiz Silva is mentioned as one of the early benefactors 
of St. Peter’s Church. Father Andrew Nugent, Capuchin, is 


also spoken of as private chaplain to Mr. Silva. 
O’Brien, Rev. Wirtram, O.P. 


Father William O’Brien was born in Ireland, in 1740, and 
made his theological course at Bologna, Italy. 
He labored in Philadelphia until September, 1787; thence 
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visited New Jersey, and was appointed pastor of St. Peter’s, on 
the removal of Father Nugent. He was pastor from November, 
1787, to 1807. (See notice of him in Archbishop Bayley, pp. 
64-66, second edition, which will be quoted henceforth.) 

Father O’Brien was a good and faithful priest, and was par- 
ticularly active during the terrible visitations of yellow fever, 
in 1795, 1798-99, 1801-05. Of the last attack, Hardie, an early 
historian of New York, cited by Mr. Shea, gives the following 
testimony: ‘“ The three clergymen of the Romish Church, 
namely, the Rev. William O’Brien, the Rev. Dr. Matthew 
O’Brien, and the Rev. Mr. Hurley, were incessant in adminis- 
tering spiritual consolation to the sick of their congregation; 
nor did they in the discharge of this duty avoid the most filthy 
cellars, or most infected places; yet none of them was in the 
least infected with fever during the season.” 

Father O’Brien died May 14, 1816, and is buried under St. 
Peter’s Church. A mural tablet to his memory is still preserved 
in the basement. Evidently he was much beloved and venerated 
by his flock as a true priest and devoted pastor. 


Smytu, Rev. Parrick. 


Father Patrick Smyth was born in Kells, diocese of Meath, 
Ireland, and made his theological studies in France. 

He was parish priest of Grangegerth and Dowths; in 1776, 
of Ardbraccan; and of Dunboyne, in 1782, but resigned in 
June, 1787, in consequence of the apostacy of Bishop Butler. 

Father Smyth was stationed at New York, 1788, but seems 
to have got into trouble, as he returned to Ireland, and published 
a curious pamphlet, full of misconceptions, denouncing the Pre- 
fect Apostolic, Dr. Carroll of Baltimore. He also issued a new 
translation of the Following of Christ, now very rare. A copy 
is in Mr. Shea’s collection of scarce books. 

The Rev. A. Cogan, in his History of the Diocese of Meath, 
says of this clergyman: “ He was a man of splendid abilities, 
of ready and versatile talent, but was in disposition restless as 
a wave: pre-eminently factious, and discontented.” (Shea, C. C. 
Vol. IT., p. 312, note.) 
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On his return to Ireland, in 1790, Father Smyth claimed the 
parish of Kells. When Bishop Plunkett refused to acknowledge 
his demand, he appealed to the Archbishop. A Provincial Synod 
decided against him, and Rome also in 1792. In June, 1792, 
at Gerley, he publicly asked pardon of Bishop Plunkett. In 
1793 he was appointed parish priest of Castlepollard, and re- 
mained there until his death, May 8, 1796. 


Burke, Rev. Nicworas. 


Father Nicholas Burke was assistant pastor of St. Peter’s 
during the year 1789. The New York Directory of that 
time gives his residence as ‘‘ 41 Partition Street,” now Fulton, 
between Broadway and North River. 

He took charge of the congregation during the absence of 
Dr. O’Brien on a collecting tour in Mexico. The Ordo for 
1801 says of him: “ Obiit in itinere, mersus flumine, mense 
Februarii, 1800.” 


Exiine, Rev. WitrraM. 


Father William Elling was appointed on the missions in 
Zennsylvania, in 1791; labored at Harrisburg, Lancaster, and, 
in 1792, in Goshenhoppen. 

He also served in Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, in 1796-97, 
became involved in difficulties in connection with the trustee 
system, but, in 1802, finally submitted to his ecclesiastical su- 


periors. 

According to Mr. Shea, Father Elling was restless and dis- 
satisfied. He attended the first Diocesan Synod held in Balti- 
more, as promoter. He came to New York in 1793, but did not 
remain long, and labored chiefly in the diocese of Philadelphia. 
He died, apparently in July, 1811. 


Fri, Farner, Carucntn (Firncnr). 


Father Flinn was appointed pastor at Fort Stanwix, in 1796, 
a parish of seventy Catholic families, and was stationed at Al- 
bany in 1804. Between Albany and Fort Stanwix (near Rome, 
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diocese of Syracuse) he had the pastoral care of 400 families 


(Shea, Vol. IT., p. 432). 


Sonecr, Rev. Jonn AmBROSE. 


Father John Ambrose Songé after his ordination was made 
Canon of Dol, and, in 1797, was appointed on the mission in 
New York. 

He was the first priest resident in Connecticut, and officiated, 
near Hartford, in 1797-98, as chaplain to Vicomte de Sibert 
Cornillon, with faculties from Bishop Carroll. 


TissERANT, Rev. Joun S. 


Father John Tisserant labored, with Canon Songé, in 1797, 
near Hartford, Conn. He was stationed in Elizabeth, N. J., 
in 1805-06, and went to England June 9, 1806. (See Dr. 
White’s “ Life of Mother Seton,” p. 171.) He was only a visitor 
to this country, “a most amiable and respectable man,” as 
Bishop Cheverus styled him; “ equally conspicuous,” adds Dr. 
White, “ for his learning and piety.” 


Srsourp, Rev. Lours. 


Father Louis Sibourd came from France, after the Revolu- 
tion, about 1797. He labored for the French population in New 
York, as assistant in St. Peter’s, in 1805, and was appointed 
rector July, 1807, remaining in charge till October, 1808. 

On Dec. 29, 1810, he went to New Orleans with the Ursuline 


Nuns, and endeavored to form an English-speaking congrega- 
tion at their chapel. 


Father Sibourd was an able and learned priest, and was, for 
a time, director of Mother Seton. It was in consequence of his 
representations to Bishop Dubourg that the latter earnestly 
urged her to proceed to Baltimore. 

When Dr. Dubourg was consecrated Bishop of New Orleans, 
1815, he persuaded l’Abbé Sibourd to accompany him to his 
diocese, and in 1820, Mr. Sibourd was Vicar-General of New 
Orleans; he had previously acted as Bishop Carroll’s Vicar- 
General in Louisiana, from 1810-12. 
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Father Sibourd departed this life in Montauban, whither he 
had followed Bishop Dubourg, and by whom he had been made 
canon of that Cathedral. (De Courcy, p. 360.) Bishop Dubourg 
was translated to Montauban in 1826 and to the Archbishopric 


of Besancon in 1833. 
O’Brien, Rev. Dr. Matruew, O.P. 


Father Matthew O’Brien was born in Ireland, in 1756. He 
was stationed at Albany from 1798 to 1800. In 1803 he was 
appointed to St. Peter’s, and labored there until 1807. In 1810 
he officiated at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. 

Father O’Brien acquired a reputation as an eloquent 
preacher, and published a volume of sermons in Ireland. He 
was a brother of Father William O’Brien, and he it was who 
received Mother Seton into the Church. 

Father O’Brien died in Baltimore, Oct. 15, 1816, aged sixty 


years. 
McManon, Rev. Antnony, O.P. 


Father Anthony McMahon was appointed to St. Peter’s in 
1800, where he died in July of that year. 


Van Fetson, Rev. Antuony. 


Father Anthony Van Felson was born Aug. 29, 1776, and 
ordained priest Feb. 16, 1800. 

He was appointed assistant at St. Regis, 1800, and remained 
there till 1802. In 1802 he served as curé of Sault St. Louis; 
in 1806, of Lachine; and 1808-13, of Beauport. 

Father Van Felson departed this life at Beauport, Dec. 2, 
1813, aged thirty-seven, and was buried in the church of the 
General Hospital, at Quebec. 


Srarrorp, Rev. Dr. 


Father Stafford arrived, from Ireland, in 1800, and was sta- 
tioned at Albany the same vear, apparently. 
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Mauonery, Rev. Dr. Corne ius. 


Father Cornelius Mahoney was stationed on the missions of 
Albany, Schenectady, ete., from November, 1802, till 1804. He 
was in Albany also in 1808. 


Byrne, Rev. Jonn. 


Father John Byrne was stationed at St. Peter’s, New York, 
in 1804; in Albany, from 1806 till Oct. 23, 1808; at St. Peter’s 
again 1808; and did great good in a short time. He subse- 
quently left America. 

Father Byrne had the reputation of being an eloquent and 
energetic priest. From the minutes of the trustees of St. Peter’s 
Church, Dec. 4, 1817, we learn that a Rev. Mr. Byrne was at 
that time, or had been, connected with the church, as the bill 
for his board and expenses ($140) was then audited and ordered 
paid. 


Hourtey, Very Rev. Micwaer, O.S.A. 


Father Michael Hurley was born in Philadelphia, in 1780 
or 1781. He made his theological studies in Viterbo, Italy, 
whither he had been sent by Dr. Carr. He was ordained priest 
in 1802 or 1803. He was first stationed in St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1803, but went to St. Peter’s, New 
York, during the epidemic of yellow fever, and remained there 
from July, 1805, till July, 1807, and was in Albany also the 
same year (1807). He then became assistant to Dr. Carr, from 
1808, at St. Augustine’s, Philadelphia, and was attached to that 
church during the remainder of his life. 

Father Hurley was the first priest who said Mass in Bing- 
hamton, in 1834, to cheer the half dozen Catholic families re- 
siding there, and encourage them to look forward to a little 
church,—which came with the rebuilding of the Erie Railroad. 
After the Jeath of Dr. Carr (1809) he became pastor of St. 
Augustine’s, Philadelphia, but still made many missionary ex- 
cursions, from time to time, to New Jersey and New York. 
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Father Hurley was a very warm-hearted and charitable 


priest. The obituary notice in the Truth Teller, quoted in the 
Catholic Observer, May 14, 1837, says among other things : 
“The writer has known Dr. Hurley intimately for thirty years 
and is thoroughly assured that there never was a time when he 
would not have divided his substance with the poor or the 
stranger.” He was ill only a few days, and departed this life 
in Philadelphia, May 13, 1837. 

For a more extended notice of this estimable priest see 
“ Catholic Hist. Records,” I., p. 165. 


Firzstumons, Rev. Luxe, Recorrecr. 


Father Luke Fitzsimmons was born in Ireland, in 1783. He 
was first stationed at Charlottestown; then, in 1804, at St. 
Raphael’s, Glengarry, Upper Canada. In 1805-06 he was in 
Albany; in 1806, at Cornwallis; and at Bonaventura and Percé, 
in 1807; at Albany again, in 1808. He left Canada in 1811. 


Vianney, Rev. Perer. 


Father Peter Vianney was stationed at St. Peter’s from 1804 
to 1809. He is said to have celebrated the first Mass in Madison, 
N. J., at the house of Mr. Du Berceau (Bishop McQuaid). 


Zoccut, Rev. Nicnotas, S.J. 


Father Nicholas Zocchi was the pioneer of a band of Fathers 
of the Faith of Jesus sent to this country. He proceeded first 
to Canada, but finding that the English government would not 
permit him to remain, went to Baltimore. 

In 1805 he succeeded Prince Gallitzin at Taneytown, Md.; 
erected a church at Winchester, Va., Protestants joining with. 
Catholics in the good work. 

He was stationed at St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, in 1810 
(Shea, Hist. C. C., Vol. IT., pp. 502-512). He was assistant 
also at St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle, Pa. 

He died at Taneytown, Dec. 19, 1845. 
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Carrrry, Rev. Dr. 


Father Caffrey was stationed in New York, in 1805, when 
he was an assistant at St. Peter’s. 


Ketty, Rev. Mararas. 


Father Mathias Kelly was appointed to St. Peter’s, 1806 ; 
left in December, 1807. 


Riyrret, Rev. Anrnony. 


Father Anthony Rinfret was born in Quebec, June 18, 1756. 
He was ordained priest Nov. 11, 1781, and served as curé of 
Maskinongé, 1783; of Champlain, 1793; of Sault St. Louis, 
1796; and of Ste. Anne de Mascouche, in 1802. He was sta- 
tioned at St. Regis, in 1806; and from 1807 to 1814, at Lachine, 
where he died March 9, 1814. 


Koutman, Rev. Anrtuony, S.J. 


Father Anthony Kohlman, S.J., was born July 13, 1771, at 
Kayserberg, near Colmar, in Alsace. He made his preparatory 
studies at Colmar, and his theological course at Friburg, Switzer- 
land, where he was ordained in the spring of 1796, during the 
French Revolution. 

Father Kohlman was a member of the Association of the 
Sacred Heart, which took the place of the Society of Jesus be- 
fore its restoration, and in 1805 entered the novitiate of the 
society itself. In 1807 he was sent to America, and was assistant 
at St. Peter’s, New York, 1807; rector, 1808 to 1814, being at 
the same time Vicar-General of the diocese. On June 8, 1809, 
he laid the corner-stone of St. Patrick’s. 

Father Kohlman was a learned theologian, an effective 
preacher, and an able administrator. Of the spiritual condition 
of the faithful in this city, Father Kohlman wrote March 21, 
1809: “ This parish (St. Peter’s) comprises about 16,000 Catho- 
lies, so neglected in all respects, that it goes beyond all concep- 
tion.” Later he wrote as follows: “ The communion-rail daily 
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filled, though deserted before; general confessions every day; 
three sermons, in English, French, and German, every Sunday; 
three Catechism classes every Sunday; Protestants every day in- 
structed and received into the Church, ete.” (De Courey, p. 
366.) The vast majority of the parish were natives of Ireland. 

As his nationality possibly gave offence, and his action in 
this diocese did not seem to please the newly appointed Bishop, 
his superiors recalled him from New York, and assigned him 
to other duties. 

In 1817 he was Master of Novices in Georgetown, and was 
called to the Roman College in 1824. After teaching theology 
for five years, he withdrew to the Professed House in Rome, but 
continued to render most distinguished services to religion until 
death. 

See interesting account of his famous suit on the Seal of 
Confession, his interview with Tom Paine, ete., in Archbishop 
Bayley, Chap. III., and Dr. Clarke’s “ Lives of Deceased Pre- 
lates,” Vol. I., p. 379; item, see the very interesting notice in 
the Catholic Almanac for 1856, pp. 48-57, and in the Catholic 
Family Almanac for 1872, p. 80. A more recent and charming 
account of this good divine is given by Father Merrick, S.J., in 
the “ Messenger of the Sacred Heart,” 1897, pp. 1116-1120. 

Father Kohlman wrote a treatise on Penance, on the Catho- 
lic Question in America, and an able work on Uuitarianism, in 
reply to Jared Sparks. 

He departed this life in Rome, April 10, 1836. 


Rovurr, Rev. Jonun B., Surpirran. 


Father John B. Roupe was born in Montreal, Jan. 9, 1782, 
and ordained Jan. 27, 1805. After having directed the College 
of Nicolet for some years, while still only a deacon, he acted as 
missionary at Byetown (Ottawa). In 1812, he went to the Lake 
of the Two Mountains, and the next year became a Sulpitian. 
He discharged many and various duties, always with great edi- 
fication. 

He labored at. St. Regis from 1807 to 1813. During the 
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War of 1812, although it was agreed that the Indians should be 
considered as neutrals, by some mistake, British soldiers occupied 
St. Regis, by whom Father Roupe was made a prisoner in his own 
house. As the Indians received rations from the American com- 
missariat, and they in turn supplied their pastor, he was looked 
upon with suspicion, and condemned by the Canadian govern- 
ment. So, finding himself between two fires, he withdrew to 
Montreal, making way at the mission for Father Joseph Mar- 
coux. 

He was one of the holiest priests of Montreal, in recent times, 
and had the incomparable advantage of knowing several of the 
confessors of the faith whom the French Revolution drove out 
of France to Canada. These were: Rev. Antoine Alexis Molin, 
of Lyons; Jean Henri Auguste Roux, of Aix; Anthleme Ma- 
lard, of Belley; Jean Baptiste Mavenet, of Bourges; Claude 
Rivier, of Lyons, a distinguished professor; Francois Joseph 
Michel Humbert, of Lyons; Jean Louis Melchior Sauvage de 
Chatillout, Antoine Sattin, Guillaume Marie Desgarth, of 
Macon; Antoine Hondet; Jean Baptiste Chiecineau, of Orleans, 
founder of the college; all of whom arrived in 1794. 

Father Roupe was still chaplain to the Sisters at Hotel Dieu, 
and director of the Holy Family, at the time of his death, which 
occurred Sept. 4, 1854. 


Fenwick, Rieut Rev. Benepicr J., 8.J. 


Bishop Benedict Fenwick was born Sept. 3, 1782, near 
Leonardtown, of an old English family long settled there. 

He entered Georgetown College April 8, 1793, and made 
his theological studies at St. Sulpice, Baltimore (now St. Mary’s), 
in 1805. In 1806 he entered the Society of Jesus, on its re- 
establishment, and was ordained by Bishop Neale, March 12, 
1808, at Georgetown. 

Father Fenwick was appointed to St. Peter’s, in 1808, and 
acted as rector from 1815 to 1816. He was Vicar-General, and 
stationed at the cathedral, June to September, 1816, and re- 
mained there till 1817. 
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He had a great part in the building of the old cathedral in 
Mott Street, and the founding of the New York Literary Insti- 
tution (Fifth Ave. and 50th Street), of which he was president 
in 1813. He was appointed second Bishop of Boston, May 10, 
1825. (See “ Brownson’s Review,” October, 1846; Clark’s “ Lives 
of Bishops;” Archbishop Bayley, p. 76; Shea’s “ Catholic 
Church,” Vol. III., pp. 134, 159, 462-494, ete.; Vol. IV., 145- 
150.) 

Bishop Fenwick departed this life Aug. 11, 1846, in Boston. 


Busue, Rev. James (or Jonun) MicwHatzt. 

Father James M. Bushe was stationed at Albany in 1808-09, 
and died on that mission. Albany at that time was visited only 
once or twice a year. In 1806, Rev. John Byrne promised to 
visit the Catholics every six months regularly, provided they 
would exert themselves to complete their church. 


Koutman, Rev. Paut, S.J. 


Father Paul Kohlman, brother of the celebrated F. Anthony 
Kohlman, was born 1770; arrived in Philadelphia, from Bor- 
deaux, June 29, 1811, and left for New York September 4. 

He was stationed at St. Peter’s, New York, from 1811 to 
1814, and at Conewago from 1833 till 1835. He died at George- 
town College, Oct. 11, 1838, aged sixty-eight. 


Bonavita, Rev. A. 


Father A. Bonavita was stationed in New York in 1810. 


Wootters, Rev. C. 


Father C. Woutters was appointed to St. Peter’s, in 1811, 
and remained there from February to August of that year. He 
went to Europe, but returned in 1813 and was stationed at St. . 
Peter’s in 1814. 


Marsnatt, Rev. Anam, S.J. 


Father Adam Marshall, born 1785, entered the Society Oct. 
10, 1807; was ordained by Bishop Neale, at Georgetown, June 
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8, 1811. His name appears on the register of St. Peter’s from 
1811-1813. He taught in the New York Literary Institution in 
1813; died on the Mediterranean Sea, Sept. 20, 1825. (See 
Clark’s Lives, Vol. I., p. 378.) 


Ranrzau, Rev. Maxiuian, S.J. 


Father Maximilian Rantzau was born at Alberkee, near 
Miinster, in Westphalia, Dec. 23, 1769; entered the Society, in 
White Russia, Nov. 29, 1808, and came to this country in 1811. 
He was rector of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, from Nov. 18, 
1811, to May 17, 1812; was stationed at St. Peter’s, Barclay 
Street, in 1815, on arrival of Bishop Connelly; and soon after, 
in 1816, returned to Maryland. 

He was a good, even a saintly priest. There was no stain of 
any kind on his character. What is said against him as a 
“Dutch ” priest, in the Diary of F. Kenny, must be interpreted 
very kindly, especially any remarks written by the latter when 
“his leg was troubling him.” Father Rantzau labored zealously 
on the missions of Pennsylvania and Maryland. He was Master 
of Novices for a time, and Professor of Moral Theology in the 
“Seminary ” of Washington, D. C., when Father Anthony 
Kohlman was rector and Professor of Dogma. 

Father Rantzau was at Goshenhoppen in 1818; at St. Inigo’s 
in 1824. He died at Frederick, Aug. 7, 1827, of apoplexy or 
palsy, having preached the panegyric of St. Ignatius the Sun- 
day previous. 


McQvapg, Rev. Pavt. 


Father Paul McQuade was ordained in Canada Sept. 23, 
1808. He was stationed at Albany in 1813-1817; at St. John, 
N. B., in 1816; and in Newfoundland, 1818. He went to Bos- 
ton in 1821. 

Father McQuade is said to have celebrated the first Mass in 
Newark, N. J. (Bishop McQuaid). 


Relay y- 
bouey 
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Marcovux, Rev. Josern. 


Father Joseph Marcoux was born March 16, 1791, and or- 
dained priest June 12, 1813. He was stationed at St. Regis 
from 1813 to 1819, and at Sault St. Louis from 1819 to 1855. 

He prepared a grammar and dictionary of the Iroquois 
language, of great fulness and accuracy, and published several 
devotional works in that language. 

He served the Iroquois missions for forty-two years, and died 
a victim of charity,—from typhoid fever, contracted in adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the poor Indians during 
an epidemic of that fever. 

He was such a good Iroquois scholar that the whole tribe, 
without exception, looked upon him as their master in their own 
tongue. He composed, besides the works already alluded to, an 
excellent French-Iroquois and Iroquois-French dictionary; 
elegantly translated into Iroquois De Ligny’s “ Life of Christ ”; 
wrote a Catechism, prayer-books, the substance of the ritual, 
instructions for the various fasts and feasts of the year, and 
many sermons in Iroquois. 

Father Marcoux departed this life May 29, 1855. 


Dre L’Esrranar, Rev. Dom Aveustine (Louis Henry), 
TRAPPIST. 


Father Augustine de l’Estrange was born in Vivarais, in 
1754, and in 1780 he entered the Order of La Trappe, in order 
to escape the episcopal dignity, having been named coadjutor to 
the Archbishop of Vienne. 

He was stationed at St. Ignatius’ Chapel, 50th Street, from 
1813-14. Here an academy was opened by the Jesuit Fathers, 
in 1810, but in the summer of 1813 they found themselves 
obliged to withdraw. The Cistercians succeeded them for a 
couple of years, and then likewise retired. I have heard from 
Bishop McQuaid that the old mansion, occupied by them, for- 
merly stood about where the high altar of the new Cathedral 
now stands: it was removed to the site on the opposite side of 
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Madison Avenue in 1853, and continued in use as the Parochial 
House of the clergy of St. John the Evangelist, until the dedica- 
tion of the new Cathedral made the church and house itself use- 
less. 

Dom Augustine was the saviour of the Trappist Order dur- 
ing the French Revolution, and the founder of the Trappistine 
Nuns. 

During their residence in this city the Trappist monks 
opened an asylum in the former Jesuit College, with thirty- 
three inmates. An interesting account of Dom Augustine’s 
vicissitudes, trials, and peregrinations is given by Dr. Fleck, Vol. 
I., “ Hist. Dioc. of Philadelphia,” pp. 87, 114-115. (See also 
De Courcy, pp. 378-382.) Father Augustine died in Lyons, 
July 16, 1827. 


Guittet, Rev. Ursan, Trappist. 


Father Urban Guillet arrived in Baltimore, Sept. 4, 1803, 
from Amsterdam, which he left on the 29th of May previous. 
After a brief sojourn in Pigeon Hill, Pa., the Trappist colony 
set out for Kentucky, in July, 1805. They made several at- 
tempts at colonization, but with no lasting results: at Pottin- 
ger’s Creek, then at Casey’s Creek, Florissant, Mo., ete. 

Father Urban is described as restless and capricious,—re- 
peatedly changing the site of his monastery, and so exposing the 
community to malarial diseases, by frequently “ breaking new 
ground, and drinking unwholesome water.” From Casey’s 
Creek (1807), the monks went to Florissant, Missouri (1809), 
and the next year to Looking Glass Prairie, Tlinois; and, in 
1818, nearly all of them returned to Europe, leaving behind 
the example of their austere virtue, but no other enduring 
monument. It must be borne in mind that while the United 
States offered pleasing prospects to the exiled monks, as the land 
of civil and religious liberty, the hardships attending their es- 
tablishment in a new country were exceptionally severe, owing 
to their mode of life,—their continual abstinence from flesh 
meat, and the great difficulty then experienced in obtaining even 
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vegetable food, in anything like the variety in which it is now 


found. The constant migrations from place to place show the 
anxiety of the superior to secure, if possible, a suitable founda- 
tion for the community. (See Fleck loc. cit.) 

Father Guillet labored in New York from 1813 to 1815. 
There are many letters from him in the archives at Baltimore. 

“ The “ Religious Cabinet,” 1842 (Vol. L, p. 642), says, in a 
notice of Rev. Mr. Moranvillé, that he induced the Trappists to 
locate in Baltimore, in 1812, but that, after remaining two 
years, they removed to this city, hoping to better their condi- 
tion. They proposed to teach school, and to farm; and occupied 
“a house about four miles from New York, previously occu- 


pied by the French Consul.” (Shea, C. C., IL., p. 528.) 


Dre Pavt, Rev. Vincent, TRApPIsT. 
>] b] 


Father Vincent de Paul was superior of the Trappist com- 
munity in Bordeaux. He arrived in Boston, Aug. 6, 1812, and 
after making experiments to found a colony in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, he came to this city and was stationed in New 
York from 1813 to 1815, at the Chapel of St. Ignatius, opened 
by the Jesuits as an academy, 1810, but abandoned in 1813. 
The Cistercians also left in 1815, and returned to France. 
Father Vincent de Paul, however, accidentally remained be- 
hind. He founded La Trappe at Tracadie, Nova Scotia. (De 
Courcy, p. 382. See also Dr. Fleck’s account, in “ Cath. Hist. 
Records of Philadelphia,” Vol. I., pp. 86-116.) 


LApAVIERE, Rev. Perer P., S.J. 


Father Peter Ladaviére was born at La Chapelle de Con- 
drieu, Department of the Rhone, Sept. 23, 1777. He entered 
the Society, in the Province of Lyons, Aug. 14, 1814, and was 
stationed at St. Peter’s, New York, in 1813-14. Early in 1831 
he passed through New Orleans, on his way to Bardstown. 

On the death of Bishop de Neckére, Father Ladaviére be- 
came administrator of New Orleans, with Very Rev. Anthony 
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Blanc, V. G., and in 1837 became superior of Grand Coteau 
College. 

Father Ladaviére died at Spring Hill College, Alabama, 
Feb. 1, 1858. 


Carrotit, Rev. Mrcwaet. 


Father Michael Carroll arrived in New York, Sept. 2, 1815, 
and was stationed at Albany, 1820-1822, attending also Troy, 
Lansingburgh, Johnstown, and Schenectady. 


Lanepitt, Rev. Arruour. 


Father Arthur Langdill was invited to the New York mis- 
sion by Bishop Connolly, and was stationed at Newburg from 
1817 to 1818. He also labored in Paterson, New Jersey, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Philip Lariscy, O.S.A., who said the first Mass 
in that city, in the residence of Michael Gillespie. 


Taytor, Rev. Wirrram. 


Father William Taylor, on the invitation of the cathedral 
trustees, arrived from Cloyne, Ireland, and was stationed at New 
York, 1818, and also from July to Nov. 1, 1826. 

From the Book of Trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Nov. 
14, 1817, it appears that the Rev. Mr. Taylor offered his services 
to New York, provided his expenses to this country were paid. 
The trustees accordingly sent a draft of £60, and he came in 
June of the year 1818. He is spoken of later in the Records as 
having already reached the city, and, by his advice, the services 
of Rev. Dr. Power were also secured for this diocese. He left 
suddenly for Europe, in or about January, 1820. Father Taylor 
subsequently returned to New York, and was appointed by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Power, administrator, joint pastor of the 
Cathedral, February, 1826, with the Rev. Thomas C. Levins. 

At that period it was not unusual for two or more priests to 


exercise the duties of rector in common, as may be seen, e.g., 
from several letters published by Martin J. Griffin in the Life 
of Disl:op Egan. This custom led to, and explains, statute IV. 
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of the First Provincial Council of Baltimore, a.p. 1829. The 
decree reads: “ As it is repugnant both to the laws and customs 
of the Church, and to the good government of souls, to grant to 
several priests equal pastoral power to rule simultaneously the 
same church, or district: and since great confusion and discord 
have sprung up in this province from several priests thus claim- 
ing at the same time equal pastoral authority, without any mu- 
tual dependence: We resolve and decree that every bishop, as 
soon as conveniently may be, shall appoint in those places in 
which the services of several priests may be needed, one pastor 
for each place, to whom one or more assistants may be assigned, 
as may seem proper to the bishop.” 

According to De Courcy (p. 391), Father Taylor aspired to 
the episcopal dignity, and made a journey to Rome for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing this project. Failing in this, he proceeded 
to Boston, and winning the esteem of Bishop Cheverus, followed 
him to France, and died while preaching in the Irish College in 
Paris, 1828. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, during his labors in New York, 
mingled much in “ non-Catholic ” society, and so endeavored to 
remove the force of current prejudices. With this view, he 
practised a spirit of great conciliation, and pushed his conces- 
sions, at times, to extremes,—an early example of “ American- 


ism.” 


Mateve, Rev. Francis, S.J. 


Father Francis Malevé was born in Belgium, probably at 
Louvain, Dec. 1, 1770; entered the Society, in the United States, 
Sept. 1, 1804, and was stationed at New York, 1815. Father 
Malevé is mentioned as one of those assisting at the dedication 
of St. Patrick’s Church. (See Shea, IT., p. 524.) 

He died in Frederick, Maryland, Oct. 3, 1822. 


Ketry, Rev. Parrick. 


Father Patrick Kelly was educated at Kilkenny College. 
He was ordained by Bishop Connolly, in 1821; and the same 
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year was stationed at Auburn, Rochester, etc. He labored after- 
wards on the mission in Michigan. 
Father Kelly was one of the most laborious pioneer priests. 
He died Oct. 7, 1858, aged sixty-six years. 


BRENNAN, Rev. CHARLES. 
3 


Father Charles Brennan was educated in Kilkenny College, 
and ordained in 1822 by Bishop Connolly. He was stationed at 


Paterson, New Jersey, and in Utica, 1824, after Father Bulger, 
and before Father Shanahan (September, 1825). 

Father Brennan died in 1826, and was buried near Fathers 
O’Gorman and Bulger. 


Farnan, Rev. Jonny, D.D. 


Father John Farnan was born in 1799. He served in Utica, 
1822 to 1825, making missionary excursions as far north as 
Waddington; and at St. James’, Brooklyn, 1825-1831, when he 
became involved in difficulties, and sought other fields of labor. 

He died, Nov. 19, 1849, in Detroit, where he was pastor of 
the Cathedral, and was buried from the episcopal residence. 
(“ Freeman’s Journal,” Dec. 29, 1849.) 





CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 
By tHe Rieur Rev. Joun M. Fartey, D.D. 
II. 


From New York to Rome, Srxry-rive Years Aco. 


Tue voyage to Havre, begun Nov. 3, 1834, was made in 
thirty days, and was devoid of all but the ordinary incidents of 


sea travelling. 

The trend of Father McCloskey’s literary taste at this period 
may be gathered from the mention made in his “ Journal” of 
the works he chose for reading-matter during the long voyage. 
Naturally books of travel, and whatever would aid him in per- 
fecting his knowledge of French, which, even then, he spoke 
fairly well, held a prominent place in his sea-library. He says 
in his Diary, under date of Wednesday, Nov. 26, “ Have suc- 
ceeded, however ” (1.¢., notwithstanding frequent severe attacks 
of illness), “ in passing my time thus far agreeably and profitably. 
Read Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Travels through Belgium and Lower Ger- 
many ’; some of Corneille’s best tragedies; part of Moore’s ‘ Life 
of Byron’; a speech of Verplanck; the ‘ Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,’ ete. On Sunday I read ‘ Massillon,’ and ‘ Meditations of 
St. Augustine.’ ” 

The party, composed as it was of men of education and 
culture, needed not to pass the long hours in unprofitable croon- 
ing, nor did they. “ Many interesting incidents,” the “ Jour- 
nal” says, “ occurred during the voyage, which I did not take 
the trouble to note. Great music was taken out of Mr. R 
by Ca—— and Ch . Argument on classical studies well de- 
fended by Ch—— Debate on Materialism. Sermons by Dr. 

NoTE.—I would be very grateful to any of the readers of these articles 
who may possess letters of the late Cardinal McCloskey, if I should be 


favored with the use of such letters. They will be returned to the 
owners, if so desired, after copies have been taken.—J. M. F. 
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W against wine drinking, card playing, or reading anything 
but the Bible on Sunday.” 

Father McCloskey’s first experience of the sea in a storm 
struck the chord of admiration, and drew forth the latent sym- 
pathy with the sublime which makes all men kin. The follow- 
ing is a fair sample of his descriptive power: ‘“ Unwelcome as 
storms and gales were always to us, they were not without their 
interest, particularly to me, who was crossing the ocean for the 
first time. There is something in a storm at sea fearfully sub- 
lime and beautiful. To behold the mighty billows rising in con- 
stant succession to an almost mountainous height above us, 
break in angry foam and subsiding harmlessly at our vessel’s 
side, is certainly a spectacle that has its charms as well as its ter- 
rors. When viewed at night the spectacle is truly sublime; the 
contrast between the white crest and the dark and angry waves 
themselves, which form an horizon immediately around us, is in 
every way more grand. It is at such a moment that man feels a 
strong consciousness of his littleness, strangely commingled with 
a feeling of his superiority and greatness. A plank is all that 
is between him and eternity; he can count a thousand contin- 
gencies in the event of any of which he would be instantly 
buried in the vast abyss of waters. And yet, on the other hand, 
he contemplates himself thus launched upon a boundless ex- 
panse, braving, with a security almost undisturbed, the rage and 
fury of the elements, undaunted by the howlings of the tempest 
or the heavings of the troubled ocean, and feels that he is truly 
the lord of creation, raised by a kind and merciful Creator above 
all His works.” 

The last entry in the “ Journal” bearing upon his voyage 
is a vivid description of a stirring experience during the run up 
the Channel, shortly before reaching Havre. 

“ We spent some hours of most intense anxiety the first night 
we were in the Channel; they were indeed the most alarming 
moments of the whole voyage. We had all been seated around 
the table, some reading, others amusing themselves with cards, 
when our attention was drawn by unusual sounds on deck. The 
wind was roaring through the cordage; the captain’s hurried and 
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oft-repeated commands, the hurrying to and fro of the sailors, 
all gave us reason to suspect that everything was not right. On 
inquiry we were told that there was a light ahead. We as- 
cended in order to see if we too could discern it, little dream- 
ing that such a thing could be an object of serious alarm. The 
night was very dark, and we were running before the wind at 
the rate of thirteen or fourteen knots an hour. I soon learned 
the chances of vessels encountering one another, and the certain 
ruin that would ensue in the event of such encounters. While 
making every endeavor not to near the light ahead, suddenly the 
mate, who was stationed at the prow, announced another on our 
left; in less than half a minute another was discovered on our 
right, and almost at the same instant, I beheld another ahead, . 
which, it seemed, our vessel would strike at its very next plunge. 
The captain, as may well be imagined, was in much anxiety; 
but the firm tones in which he gave his orders: ‘Port! Hard 
a port! Keep her to!’ ete., showed that he had braved many 
a similar and greater danger. In the course of an hour all our 


fears were dispelled by the disappearance of all the lights, and 
I retired calmly to my berth, where I remained undisturbed till 


morning. 

“ Wednesday morning, December 3d. At an early hour the 
pilot was on board. In a few moments I am for the first time 
to plant my foot upon a foreign shore. God alone knows if I 
shall ever have the happiness of returning in safety to my own.” 


Havre. 


His first sight and first impressions of a European city are 
next set down. 

“ About 9 o’clock we entered the gates (of Havre). The 
harbor was to me, from its peculiar construction, a great curi- . 
osity. A town of the Old World is before us, and truly it bears 
the stamp of antiquity. Everything, though old, is new and 
strange to American eyes. After delivering up all our sealed 
letters, through fear of incurring a fine of 500 frances were they 
detected, surrendering our passports, etc., we bade farewell to 
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our packet and proceeded to the ‘ Hotel de New York,’ where 
we put up. This house, though not very spacious, is very com- 
fortable. After taking a bowl of consommé, of which I 
had heard so much and was so anxious to taste, and finding it 


to be nothing more than ordinary broth, I sallied forth to take 
a view of the town. I forgot the want of side pavements as well 
as the exceedingly muddy streets in gazing upon the strangely 
constructed dwellings, the motley groups of people, the pic- 
turesque dresses of the peasantry, and the old women following 


or riding their asses, which were carrying large panniers. All was 
novel, all was interesting and delightful. Visited the Cathe- 
dral, a very ancient and interesting Gothic building. Called 
twice on the Curé, but had not the pleasure of seeing him.” 

His enjoyment of his new experiences was keen as that of 
a schoolboy, and his mind was in a most favorable mood of re- 
ceptiveness. Everything he sees is suggestive and calls forth 
from his well-stored mind historical reminiscences. He feels, 
too, the rare pleasure which only one reared in a non-Catholic 
country can know, of breathing, for the first time, the air of a 
Catholic land. 

A young New York physician, Dr. Willet, in broken health, 
and who was travelling in the hope of its restoration, was Father 
McCloskey’s companion to Rome, and, although a zealous 
Protestant, proved a very congenial compagnon de voyage to the 
young: priest. 

The two young men set out en route for Paris on the day 
after their arrival in Havre. In his “Journal of Travels” 
Father McCloskey has recorded with great pains and minuteness, 
the incidents of their journey until they reached the Eternal 
City. Much of the record is of such experiences as all travellers 
meet with, but most of it is interesting as a faithful picture of 
the discomforts and delights of the modes of crossing the 
continent of Europe, sixty-five years ago. When we remember 
that one can reach Rome to-day from New York in less than a 
fortnight, almost without the privation of a single home comfort, 
and contrast this with the fact that then it took these two invalids 
from November 3d to February 8th to get to the same destina- 
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tion, we may be curious to learn something of the difficulties 
filling up the interval. Leaving Havre, the next entry is: 

“Thursday, December 4th. Started early this morning for 
Paris, in company with Dr. Willet; had the entire coupé to our- 
selves. In pleasant weather this is a most agreeable and com- 
modious way of travelling, almost as pleasant as in a private 
coach. Good horses, good roads, and travelling through a pic- 
turesque and most fertile country. If all France resembles this, 
it may well be called la belle France. 

“Not very far from Rouen we were joined by an elderly, 
respectable French gentleman. We conversed with him as well 
as we could. He was extremely obliging and communicative, 
and informed us that we were then travelling through one of the 
richest provinces of France, Upper Normandy. Gave a descrip- 
tion of La Vendée. ‘ Hles vous Protestant?’ inquired Dr. Wil- 
let. ‘ Je suis Catholique,’ was the quick reply.” 

This little episode seems to have been thrown into the Diary 
for a purpose. Dr. Willet, who had probably never met with 
many well-educated Catholic laymen, concluded that this very 
well-informed French gentleman must be a Protestant. One 
can hear, in the brief note made of the reply of the Frenchman, 
a little chuckle of triumph on the part of the young priest. 

“ Arrived at Rouen about 1 o’clock p.m.; visited the Cathe- 
dral, a magnificent Gothic building, and saw the tombs of Rob- 
ert, Duke of Normandy, and other worthies whose names shine 
so conspicuously in the history of the days of chivalry and ro- 
mance. 


Paris. 


“ At 6 o’clock the same day started for Paris. Arrived in 
Paris Friday morning, 5th December, about daybreak. We had 
the good fortune not to have our trunks examined nor to be asked 
for passports. Indeed, had the latter formality been observed, 
I should have been placed in a very awkward predicament. 
While in Havre I was so busily occupied in walking through 
the town that I had not learned the necessity of going to the 
office to procure a ‘Provisoire’ for Paris, and of course neglected 
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it. Had I been asked for it at the gates, and been found without 
it, I might have been obliged to return.” 

A happy accident put Father McCloskey in possession of the 
address of a young American friend, whom he was very desirous 
of meeting. ‘ I drove to the Hotel Corneille,” he says, “ having 
chosen this place under the hope that I would here meet Dr. 
Snowden, whose address I chanced to find in a letter which fell 
into my hands aboard the packet, as we were sorting the letters 
of the mail bag, according to the desire of the captain. My first 
inquiry at the hotel was for the doctor, but I had the disappoint- 
ment of learning that he had taken lodgings elsewhere. The 
landlady, however, knew his address and favored me with it. 
After resting, I issued forth in search of my friend, knowing 
that were I to meet one acquaintance who was not an entire 
stranger like myself in Paris, I would be immediately placed at 
ease, and have a much better opportunity of viewing the objects 
of most interest, and particularly of finding Rev. Mr. Rooney, 
whom I desired very much to see. Ascertained from the land- 
lady the general direction in which I was to move, and by dint 
of many inquiries succeeded in finding the ‘ Rue des Postes,’ 
where he resided. When but within a few steps of the number 
I sought, I observed, to my great surprise and delight, on a 
spacious building near me, written in large characters, ‘ College 
des Irlandais.’ I had a letter to the President, Dr. McSweeney, 
from Very Rev. Dr. Power, Vicar-General of New York, and 
of course congratulated myself on my good fortune. This truly, 
thought I, is killing two birds with one stone. I first entered 
the auberge where my friend boarded, and inquired for him. 
He had gone out to a lecture, but was expected to return in the 
course of half an hour. 

“Meantime I concluded to present my letter to Dr. Me- 
Sweeney, at the Irish college. Was ushered into his room. He 
read my letter, and received me kindly. But as he was at the mo- 
ment busily engaged, he apologized, and invited me to dine with 
him at 3 o’clock, which I accepted. 

“ After walking around a little, viewing the exterior of the 
Pantheon, ete., I returned to the auberge. Dr. Snowden had 
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not returned, but the landlady invited me to enter and sit by the 
fire. The doctor entered. I did not rise from my seat, wishing 
to see if he would recognize me. ‘Oh! Mr. McCloskey!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘Is that you ? How glad I am to see you.’ We 
were seated, talked for some time, while he breakfasted, after 
which he kindly offered to walk with me through the city. 

“Went first to the School of Medicine, a noble building; 
visited the anatomical museum, truly a wonder. What oppor- 
tunities are here offered to the student! Such perfect and beau- 
tiful preparations! Every portion of the human body disposed 
in its different forms for study,—muscles, bones, ete. Almost 
every disease here exemplified. From this we proceeded to the 
Tuileries—the far-famed Tuileries, of which I had heard so 
much. But certainly the reality exceeded all I had fancied to my- 
self. It was, of course, of a different character from that in 
which my imagination had painted it, but more grand, more 
magnificent. Saw on the walls of an angle of the palace the 
mark of a cannon ball, a memento of the ‘ three glorious days.’ 
. . . Visited the new Exchange, a splendid edifice. The mer- 
chants were assembled below, chatting in ordinary tones, but 
which to us seemed like the ‘ roar of many waters.’ The paint- 
ings representing the different nations of the earth are very fine. 
No one would suppose them to be anything else than basso-re- 
lievos, but I was assured they were nothing more than a kind of 
fresco... . 

“Friday evening. Returned to my hotel pretty well 


fatigued, as may be supposed, from the unusual excitement, the 


much walking, and being deprived of sleep last night. 

“Can hardly realize I am in a strange country—in Paris. 
How little I anticipated such a change a few months ago! How 
much more vigorous I am at this moment than when I left New 
York! I will retire early and endeavor to compose my mind, 
full as it is after such rich feasting. 

“ Saturday, 6th December. Went early this morning to the 
Trish College. Dr. McSweeney not at home. Saw Mr. Kean, 
who was at breakfast in the refectory; came out and invited me 
in to breakfast. It was what we would eall at Emmittshurg the 
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‘second table.’ The students had already breakfasted, and were 
walking about in the courtyard. Good coffee, bread and butter. 
While eating Dr. McSweeney entered, sat down by my side also 
to breakfast; chatted till our meal was finished, then went to his 
room. Spoke to him about the rumor of his appointment as co- 
adjutor of Dr. England. Said he had declined; that Mr. Clancy * 
had accepted, and would be consecrated. Mr. Kean, a corre- 


spondent of Dr. Power, made many inquiries concerning him. 


From him I had the good fortune to learn the name of the 
church to which Mr. Rooney is attached. Seeing that each had 
his peculiar duties to attend to, I bade them good morning, 
after being very kindly pressed to dine with them every day, and 
whenever I found it convenient, and returned to the hotel. 

“ As I was very eager to see Mr. Rooney, as soon as Dr. Snow- 
den came we directed our course towards the Church of the An- 
nunciation, hoping there to find him. Entered the church, 
and saw him at the door of the sacristy. He did not at 
first recognize me or my friend, but as soon as my name was 
mentioned he clasped my hand and was delighted to see me. I 
found him much altered. The ravages of time are marked upon 
his countenance, cheeks pale and sunken, hair quite gray. As 
he is sacristan +} of the church, we waited until he was at liberty to 
go to his lodgings, and accompanied him there. Found him very 
comfortably and snugly situated. After the interchange of 
many expressions of joy, general inquiries about old friends, etc., 
as he could not, on Saturday, be long absent from church, we bade 
him good day. Took a leisurely view of the magnificent pillar 
of Napoleon in the Place Vendome—a wonderful column, made 
of the brass of the cannon taken (I think) in the battle of 
Prague. Saw Mr. Livingston—promised a new passport. Visited 
the churches of Notre Dame and St. Sulpice. 

“Sunday, December 7th. Went to assist at High Mass at 
the Church of the Assumption. Mass sung by Mr. Rooney. 
The church was crowded with people, apparently of the first 

* In those days it was the usage to speak of or address priests as “ Mr.,” 
omitting the title “Rev.” or “Father.” This old-time manner of speech 


remained with the Cardinal, in a measure, to the end of his life. 
7In Europe the sacristan of every important church is a priest. 
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rank. I was very much edified by the evidences of sincere piety 
and devotion which I beheld around me. 

“There is much said about the irreligion of France, about 
its infidelity. It is, alas! too true that these do reign to a most 
frightful extent; but there is much piety and genuine religion. 
Strangers form their judgment from what they see and hear in 
the places of public and fashionable resort, in stages, hotels, 
theatres, cafés, ete., etc.; but let them enter the churches and 
they will find here as much to edify as elsewhere to disedify. 
For my own part I can only say: ‘ Would to God our churches 
presented the scene I have this day beheld in wicked Paris!’ I 
attended Vespers in the Church of St. Sulpice. The procession 
of the seminarians and clergy entering the choir is very solemn 
and imposing. Vespers extremely well attended. It was de- 
lightful to hear the faithful all joining in singing the psalms, 
hymns, etc. Attended Benediction at the Assumption. Truly 
everything was most pleasing and edifying to a Catholic heart. 

“Met Mr. Rooney in the sacristy, between 6 and 7 P.M.; 
accompanied him to his lodgings to dine with him. Had a 
most sociable chit-chat. Mr. R. seemed delighted to have an 
opportunity of talking about old times. Recurred with great 
pleasure to the ‘ Mountain’; inquired for all... . 

“ After dinner we walked out to pay a short visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bodenhan, the sister of Cardinal Weld, with whom Mr. R. 
was well acquainted and to whom he wished to introduce me. I 
was very much pleased with their affability and politeness. The 
son is a very amiable and virtuous young gentleman.* Mrs. B. 
favored us with some very fine music; her husband accompanied 
her with his voice. The party was composed of the host and 
hostess, Mr. Dillon and niece, Mr. Kenelm Digby, a convert and 
author (he has written the book entitled ‘The Broadstone of 


* Thirty-five years later, during the Vatican Council, Father McCloskey, 
now the Archbishop of New York, met this Mr. Bodenham in Rome. All those 
who attended the Council will remember “ the Jerusalem Chamber,” which 
Mr. Bodenham had fitted up in his handsome apartments in Oriental fashion, 
for the accommodation of the Eastern bishops present in Rome, where they 
could receive their friends and feel at home—a sort of Oriental bishops’ 
club. 

+ And later, the author of “ The Ages of Faith,” etc. 
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Honour’ 7), his lady, Major Southwell, brother of Lord South- 
well, and a Scotch gentleman whose name I forget. 

“ Monday, Feast of the Immaculate Conception. With the 
permission of the Curé, to whom Mr. R. introduced me, I had the 
consolation of celebrating my first Mass since my departure from 
New York. . . . After Mass set out for Mr. Livingston’s, and 
after a most tedious and wearisome search at length succeeded 
in finding his residence and procured my passport. 

“ On returning early to my hotel, after dining with Mr. R., 
found the cards of Mr. Bodenham and Mr. Chalamet. 

“Tuesday. Dr. Willet and myself made our arrangements for 
leaving Paris. Went to the office, engaged our places in the Jn- 
térieur; paid as ‘ arrhes’ two napoleons, received credit for only 
one; did not notice it at the moment, but hope that the agent 
will correct it to-morrow. 

“. . . Monday, 9th December. Drove with Dr. Willet to 
the stage office. I represented to the agent the mistake which 
had been made in giving me credit for only one napoleon in- 
stead of two. But he stoutly persisted in denying that I had 
paid more than one, and I was obliged to submit to the imposi- 
tion. But, ‘ thinks I to myself,’ ‘ bought wit is the best wit, and 
I will not fail to profit by this little which I have paid for.’ 


Tue Soane. 


“We found ourselves very comfortably situated in the In- 
terieur of the Diligence, having two first places. We had heard 
much of the very interesting route we would be obliged to take 
in journeying to Lyons, and, in order to see whatever was most 
worthy of being seen, we chose the route of Chalons-sur- 
Marne... . 

“As to the road, we always found objects which, whatever 
they might be to others, were interesting to us. It was sufficient 
for us to know that we were travelling on ground which had been 
signalized by the presence of so many great men, as well in 
ancient as in modern times. We passed through Sens, Joigny, 
Auxerre, Autun, ete. At Autun an old triumphal arch. 
This town was taken by Cesar after sustaining a long siege. 
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His securing Autun made him master of Gaul. Here, as well 
as at Auxerre, we could behold those self-same plains over which 
Cesar had led his conquering legions. 

“ After a long travel of three days and nights we arrived at 
Chalons. It was about 1 o’clock this morning, Saturday, 
12th December. Had ourselves and trunks conveyed without 
delay to the steamboat, in which we are now seated, but not as 
comfortably as we would be in a steamboat in America. The 
boats here are miserable little things, small deck and a very con- 
fined and suffocating cabin. The pipe is so constructed that it 
can be bent from its upright position in order to pass under the 
bridges which here and there overstride the river. It was here 
we succeeded in getting the first tolerable nap since we left Paris. 
We were permitted to come into the cabin as soon as we arrived 
with our trunks; and glad enough were we of the luxury of a 
bench on which we could stretch our wearied limbs to enjoy a 
few hours’ repose... . 

“ After being somewhat refreshed, and having taken break- 
fast, we went on deck to view the scenery along the river. The 
Soane was called in the time of Cesar the ‘ flumen Arar.’ The 
very name is sufficient to make it an object of interest to an in- 
habitant of the New World. The scenery along its banks is very 
beautiful and picturesque. As we approach Lyons it becomes 
more and more charming. The antique chateaux, crumbling 
walls, ete., which are scattered here and there over the hills that 
border its banks, at once transport us to the scenes of days gone 
by, when the serf and the vassal inhabited the soil, and when 
strife and bloodshed was their almost daily occupation. 

“We here met a gentleman of fine mind and evidently of 
wide information, whose political views I have had a chance of 
drawing out. He is a bitter enemy of Louis Philippe, and a 
great advocate of an elective government like our own. He 1s 


an enemy to all revolutions, and a friend of the Bourbons. He 


prophesies that Louis Philippe will not long be King of the 


French; gives him a most infamous character, a man of no prin- 
ciples. He also says that Don Miguel will not be restored to his 
kingdom. 
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Lyons. 


“Saturday evening, 12th December. Arrived in Lyons 
about 1 o’clock p.m. After dinner we got a man to conduct 
us,—the Doctor to the residence of the Protestant minister, and 
myself to the office of Mr. Trapadoux, to whom I was favored 
with a letter from Mr. Frenay. Mr. T. received me most kindly; 
conducted me to his private dwelling in order to introduce me 
to his lady. His home is most beautifully situated on a hand- 
some eminence, with a charming public garden immediately be- 
low it. I found his wife to be a very affable and intelligent 
woman. Returned to the hotel, Mr. T. accompanying me, and 
promising to call on Sunday morning, at 7 o’clock, to show me 
the churches. 

“ Sunday, 13th December, Mr. Trapadoux called this morn- 
ing at the hour appointed. Went with him to Mass; procured 
me a good place; was much edified by the devotion of the peo- 
ple; heard a good instruction. 

“ After breakfasting with him, he took me out to see the 
city. The first place we visited was the Church of Calvary. It 
is situated on an eminence commanding a fine view of the city 
and surrounding country. The church is erected on a most in- 
teresting and sacred spot, many martyrs having there shed their 
blood during the early persecutions. If we respect the soil which 
has been the scene of some signal battle, on which some illus- 
trious and gallant officer has fallen, how much more should we 


reverence that ground which has been consecrated by the blood 


of the early champions of the faith, who died in the holiest and 
best of causes. 

“This spot also was occupied by the soldiery during the re- 
cent disturbances in Lyons, whence they fired upon the popu- 
lace assembled in the public square below. 

“Tn walking through the town I made an observation to Mr. 
T. which struck me as well in Paris as in Lyons: How very 
few children were to be seen in the streets. He told me that 
parents who wish to train up their children properly suffer them 
to go out but seldom, and even then they must have some pro- 
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tector with them. This certainly is a great preservation of good 
morals. He instanced the conduct of his wife. ‘ Never,’ said 
he, ‘ will she permit her daughters to read a book until she has 
herself perused it beforehand, in order to be certain that it con- 
tains nothing that can injure their morals.’ He has two sons 
with the Jesuits, at Chambery. . . 

“There is great piety among the Catholics of Lyons, and 


very little among the Protestants. Dr. Willet tells me that in a 
conversation he had with a young English gentleman, a most 
edifying Protestant, the gentleman said to him: ‘If you want, 
sir, to find piety in Lyons you must go among the Catholics.’ 

“Tt is also a very remarkable fact that, much as Protestants 
talk about the flagrant violations of the Sabbath in Catholic 
countries, there is no class of people who more readily cast aside 
its restraints when in these countries than they do. This is well 
exemplified in Lyons. There are none more active in attending 
te their business than the Protestant merchants of this city, on 
Sunday. 

“ This evening I was at Vespers. A most eloquent and pow- 
erful sermon was preached by a Jesuit clergyman, whose name, 
IT think, is Mallard. It was on the ‘ Presence of God.’ The 
elucidation of one idea was, by the tone and manner in which he 
delivered it, peculiarly happy. ‘ L’incredule,’ he exclaimed, 
‘me demande: Ou est votre Dieu?—Moi, je reponds, ou n’est-il 
pas?’ But the whole was very nervous and brilliant. He is 
considered the most eloquent preacher now in France, and a 
very learned man. 

“T could spend many days most agreeably here, but am 
eager to be in Marseilles to meet the steamer. Have taken our 


places in the Diligence, which leaves to-morrow. 


MARSEILLEs. 


“ Wednesday, 17th December. Arrived in Marseilles this 
morning, having left Lyons Monday. It was then our intention 
to stop in Avignon. This would have afforded us an opportunity 
of visiting the famous ‘ fountain of Vaucluse,’ rendered immor- 
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tal by Petrarch. On account of the weather being quite cold and 
disagreeable we determined to continue to Marseilles. Passed 
through a country full of romantic and picturesque scenery. The 
entrance to Avignon is very imposing; apparently a town well 
fortified—at least as far as huge and massy walls can make 
it. These immense walls presented to us the finest specimen we 
have yet seen of the kind. Avignon was the residence of the 
popes for seventy years. Their seat was removed from Rome by 
Clement V., and transferred back by Gregory XI. After leav- 
ing Avignon we crossed the river formed by the fountain of 
Vaucluse; its waters are of quite a greenish tint. 

“ On our arrival here, our first step was to call on Mr. Fitch, 
the American banker, to whom we had letters. I made inquiries 
concerning the grave of Rev. Mr. Egan. He at first did not re- 
member the name, but after reminding him of the circumstances 
he recalled it. Could not show where he was buried, as there 
was nothing but a cross to mark the spot. Poor Egan! 

“ December 18th. Engaged our places in the steamboat for 
Civita Vecchia. Went to agent of the American Consul (the 
Consul himself being in Nice) to have our passports prepared; 
returned them at the office to go through all further formalities. 

“Visited the eminence or citadel called ‘ Notre Dame de 
la Garde.’ From this spot we enjoyed one of the finest coup 
deils we had yet met with. Beneath us to the right we be- 
held the city, its shipping, its muddy-looking houses, its fine 
domes and spires; beyond, a rich and beautiful country, deco- 
rated with well-kept gardens and villas; in the distance, on every 
side bold and precipitous mountains, and immediately before us 
the blue and tranquil bosom of the Mediterranean, on which re- 
posed, at various intervals, the light and airy habitations of the 
seamen. We looked upon that sea so renowned in ancient times, 
on which had rode the rude and unshapely fleets of Rome and 
Carthage; on which many a well-fought battle had been wit- 
nessed, and which had been many a time and oft dyed with 
blood. This, too, was the sea that had been navigated by greater 
than the heroes either of Carthage or of Rome, the inspired mes- 
sengers of God, the apostles of our divine Redeemer. 
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“19th December. By the politeness of Mr. Fitch, we ob- 
tained the privilege of spending our leisure hours in the ‘ Cercle 
Phoceen’ or public Reading-room, where the merchants of the 
city assemble to read the papers and divert themselves in con- 
versation. The rooms are large, commodious, and well fur- 
nished, and what was their greatest recommendation to us, had 
good fires. The rooms are, I think, five in number, all commu- 
nicating with one another. Gentlemen do not usually converse 
in a loud tone in the room which is most properly the Reading- 
room. We had here all the papers of France, and some of Italy, 
Germany, Spain, etc. English and American papers are sup- 
posed to be amply supplied by ‘ Galignani’s Messenger.’ 

“ 20th December. Spent nearly all the time between break- 
fast and dinner in the ‘ Cercle.’ Went to the office to inquire 
concerning the arrival of the boat; learned that she was lost off 
Naples. Passengers, merchandise, etc., all saved. 

“ After this disappointment we determined to proceed to 
Nice, and there await the boat which would leave Marseilles in 
about five or six days, and would perform its six days’ quarantine 
at Nice. 

“ Sunday, 21st December. Went in the morning to one of 
the churches to hear Mass. Dr. Willet attended one of the Prot- 
estant churches, and was much disedified by the disrespectful 
conduct of the congregation. The people were seated with their 
heads covered, and chatting as if in a café, until the minister en- 
tered. The Protestant service lasts from 11 a.m. to 12, and this 
is all the public religious exercise they have during the day. 

“ On the 22d we set out for Toulon; our journey was a most 
pleasant one. <A great part of the road had been cut out of the 
mountain, so that we had precipices almost impending over our 
heads. Saw many beautiful and romantic spots; hills covered 
with terraced vineyards, ete. One little valley in particular I. 
shall never forget. It was sheltered on all sides from the cold 
by the mountains, and presented to our eyes the first sight we 
had yet beheld of delightful orange groves full of their golden 
fruit. 
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ToutLon. 


“ Arrived in Toulon in the evening . . . made our way to 
the house of the American consul to receive advice as to our 
best and most expeditious mode of proceeding; because, on in- 
quiry at the stage office, no place could be had in any stage for 
Antibes sooner than a week. The consul endeavored to bargain 
with a vetturino to carry us to Nice, but the fellow could not 
be brought to anything like reasonable terms. We returned to 
the hotel, and as seats could be had in the Diligence, which 
would start on the 26th for Draguignan, we thought it best to 
secure two for ourselves without delay. Being obliged to re- 
main in spite of ourselves some days in Toulon, we resolved to 
make the best of them. 

“94th, Christmas Eve. At 7 o’clock a.m. we took our 
places in a stage for Hyeres, a little village a few miles distant, 
and celebrated for its charming situation as well as for its soft 
and delightful climate. The day, unfortunately for us, was quite 
cloudy, so that Hyeres was not warmed by its usual genial sun. 
Arrived at about half-past nine. ‘Took our first walk along a 
winding road around the mountain, until we at last wound up to 
the summit, where stands a venerable ruin of the ‘ Chateau 
d’Hyeres.’ Krom this place we enjoyed a wide and beautiful 
prospect, the eye ranging over a picturesque and fertile country, 
taking in the village immediately at the foot of the hill, with its 
extensive groves of orange, cypress and myrtle, and its horizon 
bounded by the Mediterranean. In one of the village squares 
stands a handsome pillar erected in honor of the illustrious Mas- 
sillon, and surmounted by his bust. It was Hyeres that had the 
credit of giving birth to this great man. 

“ Returned to the hotel in Toulon; walked for some time on 
the baleony, which commands a view of the plain below, its 
vineyards, pretty cottages and orange groves. 

“ Reflections on the day—on the great festival of the mor- 
row—came crowding upon me. How I was a stranger, far from 
family and friends, unable to participate in any of those inno- 
cent pleasures which home at such a season affords. And here I 
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could not even have the consolation of celebrating Mass. Home! 
home! Mt. St. Mary’s! I found relief in tears. 

“ Dr. Willet and myself took tea together; talked of home, 
of the domestic circle; the contrast between our situation now 
and this time last year. 

“ Christmas Day. Rose at 4 o’clock in the morning, wishing 
to assist at early Mass. The hour was full of rapture. The moon 


was shedding its silvery beams upon the quiet city. The solemn 


peal of bells fell upon the ear, and the sound of voices could be 


heard of those who at this early hour were crowding to the house 
of God. I descended to go out, but the doors of the hotel were 
closed; all within seemed to be buried in the soundest sleep. I 
therefore returned to my chamber, and wrapped in my cloak sat 
down to meditate. At 6 o’clock I made another attempt to go 
out, but was again unsuccessful. I returned to my room, read 
my ‘ Little Hours,’ and sat in my chair musing, the sound of 
bell, of voices in the street still falling upon the ear. How 
many happy souls, thought I, are now in the full enjoyment of 
so holy and gladsome a festival, an enjoyment from which I am 
for the present debarred. An Infant Savious, a God made man, 
born in poverty, laid in a manger, excluded from the inns, and | 
so comfortable and yet so unthankful ! 

“ At a little before 7 I was able to go to church. My im- 
pressions on entering are altogether indescribable. The solemn 
sounds of the organ were at that moment floating through the 
beautiful Gothic edifice; the altar was illuminated with a thou- 
sand brilliant tapers, bespeaking joy and gladness; the chan- 
deliers suspended from the ceiling were glittering in beauty; the 
figure of the venerable pastor at the altar was in harmony with 
all. The church was crowded to the very doors, and yet all was 
silence, all was devotion. The scene was sublime; and certai:uly 
he who will say that such things are not great and efficient aids 
to devotion has not a heart to feel, or a mind susceptible of fine 
impressions. 

“ The number of communicants was very great. After High 
Mass IT waited to hear a low one, and then returned to breakfast. 

“Tn the afternoon, Dr. Willet and I with the consul, took a 
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walk to the suburbs of the town and its various fortifications. 
Saw the spot which Bonaparte occupied when he made his suc- 
cessful attack upon the British. 

“ The consul, Mr. Pujet, seems to be a well-informed man; 
is a native of Spain. Spoke strongly against Louis Philippe 
and his government. Returned to the hotel and made our prep- 
arations for departing on the morrow. 


DRAGUIGNAN. 


“ December 26th. Started for Draguignan at 4:30 a.m. 
The road was better than we had expected, and the company was 
very pleasant. It consisted of two French gentlemen and their 
ladies, ourselves, a French naval captain in the coupé, who 
spoke English quite well, and was acquainted with many of our 
American officers. He had just returned from Algiers. The 
whole party, like ourselves, were on their way to Nice. 

“ Arrived at Draguignan about 5 p.m. On our arrival we 
immediately presented to the master of the hotel the letter we 
had for him from Mr. Pujet, the consul at Toulon, requesting 
him to procure us a conveyance for Nice with the least possible 
delay; but it was all fruitless. We found these hotel people to 
be great sharpers. We were, however, accommodated with very 
good apartments. Notwithstanding the exertions of all our party 
to get away next morning, on account of the Christmas holidays 
no conveyance could be had. In fact we were induced to believe 
the whole affair a piece of imposition on the part of the hotel- 
keeper, who is the proprietor of the stages and could have as 
easily sent us away the next day as the day after. All our bag- 
gage was scrupulously weighed, and well we paid for it. Warmed 
ourselves at the fire and took a comfortable dish of tea. Some 
rumor in the town about cholera in Marseilles, and quarantine 
of fifteen or twenty days before being able to enter Nice. Sad 
news ! 

“ The 27th was passed in walking around the environs of the 
town. It has many pretty walks, one in particular extending a 
very considerable length, shaded with several rows of fir trees 
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and supplied with seats for the accommodation of loungers. In 
fact, every little village through which we have yet passed has 
its handsome public park, where all, both rich and poor, can re- 


pair for recreation and enjoyment. 


GRASSE. 


“ Sunday, 28th. Took the stage for Grasse. We were very 
badly accommodated, being all packed into a small vehicle, 
hardly large enough to contain more than one half the number. 
Our road lay over quite a hilly country, which bore great re- 
semblance to our own. We found relief in walking, and arrived 


at Grasse at 4 P.M. 
“We had no sooner alighted from the stage than we met a 
party just come from Nice, who confirmed the news of the 


quarantine. The time, etc., were not known, but the fact was 
now beyond doubt. We therefore endeavored to reconcile our- 
selves and make our time pass as agreeably and profitably as pos- 
sible. We had the good fortune to procure the best room in the 
hotel, and have the prospect of being comfortable enough. 

“99th. Before breakfast we took a delightful walk. Grasse 
is most pleasantly situated on an eminence commanding a fine 
view of the plain which stretches out in charming prospect be- 
tween it and the sea, from which it is about ten miles distant. 
This plain is beautified by smiling hamlets, cultivated vineyards, 
verdant olive gardens, and groves of orange trees loaded with 
their golden fruit. On all other sides it is surrounded by very 
picturesque hills and mountains, forming together with the sea, an 
amphitheatre, in the choicest part of which the town is situated. 
It enjoys a climate said to be little inferior to that of Nice itself. 
It is the most famous place in France for its exquisite perfumes. 

“From the promenade on which we walked we could dis- 
cern the islands of SS. Honorat and Margarite, the former re- 
markable for the famous character known by the name of 
the ‘ Masque de fer,’ or ‘ Tron Mask,’ the latter for being the 
spot where Bonaparte landed after his escape from Elba. 

“ After breakfast we again walked out along a handsome 
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road which winds up the mountain to the right of the town. The 
Doctor and myself had quite a long and warm discussion on the 
all-sufficiency of faith, purgatory, the Reformation, ete. Re- 
turned all anxiety to hear some certain news with regard to the 
quarantine. Under present circumstances we know not how to 


shape our course; everything is uncertain. 

“ 30th. Took our passports to the Commissaire of Police, to 
certify what day we arrived in Grasse. Resolved to go to Antibes 
next day to see the Sardinian consul, with the hope of learning 
something more decisive. 

“31st. New Year’s Eve. To-day we visited Antibes; it was 
a delightful excursion; pleasant weather, good roads, and a very 
agreeable party,—the Captain, Mons. Onon, Doctor and my- 
self. We presented our passports to the Sardinian consui, who 
certified that we had this day arrived at Antibes. We took these 
precautions in order that if we were permitted to perform our 
quarantine in either of these two places we would have some- 
thing authentic to prove the date of our arrival. The consul 
could give us no news, he could only say that it was impossible 
to enter the Sardinian territory; but he was totally ignorant as 
to the time required for the fulfilment of the quarantine, and 
the places in which it might lawfully be made. So we were no 
wiser than before. ‘Took a walk around the town; returned by 
Cannes over a beautiful road along the sea, and had a nearer and 
quite a distinct view of the two islands already mentioned. 

“Jan. 1, 1835. New Year’s Day. Rose early to attend 
Mass; church was very much crowded; much piety in this place. 
Visited the paintings of Rubens in the chapel of the hospital: 
‘St. Helen; ? ‘The Taking down from the Cross; ’ ‘ The Crown- 
ing with Thorns.’ Another day which forcibly recalls the recol- 
lections of home. ‘ Home, sweet home!’ 

“Sunday, 3d. Heard Mass. Although I had frequently re- 
solved to present myself to the Curé and endeavor to obtain per- 
mission to celebrate Mass, the cold reception I met in Toulon 
has still kept me aloof. 

“T am pleased to observe that in this town great respect is 
shown to the due observation of the Sunday. The churches are 
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well attended, and not so large a proportion, or rather majority 
of females, is to be observed as in the other towns of France 
which I have seen. Still the theatre is open in the evening and 
well attended. 

“As my character of a clergyman has not been known, I 
have had an opportunity of hearing people freely express their 
sentiments on the subject of religion. It is frightful to hear the 
abusive language, as well as contemptuous, which they employ 
when speaking of priests, religion, ete. Our companion, the 
vaptain, is a man of the atheistical school. He says that when 
he was young there was no religion in France, consequently that 
he has grown up without it and will die without it. And seldom 
when religion is ridiculed or in any way assailed, will there be 
found one of sufficient courage to raise his voice in its favor. 

“ We have to-day heard that Lord Brougham is in Cannes, 
where he has arrived in company with another English nobleman 
on his way to Italy. The quarantine will most probably occasion 
them to return. 


Tue Lazarerro—VitLe FRANCHE. 

“Sunday, January 11th. On Thursday, the 8th, two Eng- 
lish ladies arrived at Grasse from Antibes, having on their way 
passed through Cannes. At the latter place they saw the Sar- 
dinian consul, who, in answer to their inquiries relative to the 
quarantine, stated, that from letters which he had received two 
days previous, he was induced to think that no communication 
whatever would be allowed by land, and that no entrance could 
be had into Nice without proceeding by water to Ville Franche, 
and there performing quarantine of fifteen days. This intelli- 
gence is received at about 7 or 8 o’clock p.m., and after a few 
minutes’ consultation the Doctor and myself determined to settle 
our fare and leave at midnight, in order to be in Antibes at six 


o'clock the next morning, hoping that we might have the luck of 


becoming members of a party who, we were told, had chartered 
a boat for Ville Franche, and who were to start at that hour. 
All necessary arrangements were made forthwith, and shortly 
after midnight we were on the road. 
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“We reached Antibes just as the gates were opened, pre- 
cisely at six. The first hotel to which we drove happened to be 
the one in which were lodged some of the gentlemen we were 
so anxious to see. They were yet in bed. My anxiety induced 
me to request the favor of a few words with one of them, which 
one had the kindness to grant it, so that up I posted to his bed- 
chamber before he had yet risen. I stated our case, and asked if 
we could be accommodated in the boat which his party had en- 
gaged. He said it was full, but that there was another smaller 
party anxious to go the same day, who would be glad of an ac- 
cession to their number. As all were still in bed we were con- 
tented to seat ourselves by the kitchen fire until the first party 
should be ready to start, determined to accompany them to the 
wharf to see them off. We learned on the road that, even had 
they been willing, we could not have accompanied them, as it 
was necessary to have our passports viséed by the Sardinian con- 
sul, to procure a bill of health, ete. At the wharf we had the 
good fortune to meet two of the other party we wished to see. 
I immediately accosted them, requested to be allowed to join 
them, and we were gladly admitted. We went in company with 
them to the house of the consul, where we also met the others. 
The consul was yet in bed. Here quite a warm discussion took 
place about the propriety of embarking as early as possible the 
same day or waiting until the next. One opposed to going be- 
cause it was Friday, an unlucky day; others, because, as we would 
be detained at any rate for some hours in town, it would be 
doubtful whether we would reach Ville Franche before night- 
fall, in which case we would be obliged to spend the night on 
the water in an open boat. Meantime the consul had come to 
his office and our passports were given to him; but so warm and 
noisy was the discussion at the door on this trivial point, that he 
became quite perplexed by it, and at length declared that our 
passports could not be got in readiness in time, and that we would 
be obliged to wait until the day following, which I did not at all 
regret. We proceeded, however, to procure all necessary papers 
as soon as possible, in order that nothing should prevent us from 
starting early on Saturday morning. It was amusing to see with 
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what earnestness our driver represented to us all we would be 
obliged to endure in quarantine, in order that he might pre- 
vail on us to return. We, however, dismissed him. So far trom 
being saddened at the prospect of quarantine, we, on the con- 
trary, rejoiced at the commencement of a term which would af- 
ford us the certainty, at least, that, at its expiration, we might 
once more resume our journey. 

“ We left Antibes yesterday—10th. The morning was mild 
and pleasant and the sea quite calm. We entered the felucca as 
early as possible, and, after a delightful sail of about five or six 
hours, arrived at Ville Franche at 3 o’clock p.m. We landed at 
the Health Office, near the Lazaretto. It was truly amusing to 
see how sedulously we were avoided as being loaded with in- 


fection. The Commissaire received our passports with some- 


thing resembling a pair of tongs; they could not, of course, be 
touched until thoroughly fumigated. In paying money it had 
to be placed in a plate of vinegar, from which it would be taken 


without hesitation. 

“ We had entertained many apprehensions that our situation 
at the Lazaretto would be very uncomfortable, and that in addi- 
tion to this we would be at immoderate expense. We were, how- 
ever, assured by the Commissaire to the contrary; and we were 
not a little surprised to learn that for the room in which we 
would all be put each was to pay no more than twelve francs, 
having the privilege of procuring from the town a mattress and 
coverlet, paying six francs for the use of it, nothing more being 
supplied by the government than a pallet of straw. After some 
talk with the Commissaire, who seems to be a gentlemanly and 
intelligent man, we again entered our boat and rowed to our 
temporary prison. We were ushered into our quarters more like 
convicts than anything else. The room allotted to us is about fifty 
feet in length, twenty in breadth and proportionately high. In 
addition we have a long narrow courtyard to walk in, a ‘ guar- 
diano ’ to attend us, ete. Things, however, are better than I ex- 
pected. 

“ January 11th. As our party is destined to spend fourteen 
days together, nolens volens, we have determined to make our- 
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selves as comfortable as possible. Our first step has been to know 
who we are. Each one has made known his pursuit in life. We 
have one physician, one avocat, two artists, two negocians, and 
one priest. How they opened their eyes when I told them I was 
a Catholic priest. One of the artists is a musician, and has com- 
posed several Masses; he was intended for the Church. Early 
this morning he composed a new ‘ Salutaris,’ had it practised and 
got in readiness by the party to be sung at the Mass, which we 
were to attend. But in this he was disappointed. The Mass was 
celebrated by a Franciscan friar. 

“Have determined to buy our own provisions and be our 
own cooks. The avocat is a resident of Nice, and his paysan 
is to procure what we want and bring it to us. 

“Thursday. Between my religious duties, reading, writing, 
talking, running or walking in the little courtyard, my time 
passes away quite rapidly and agreeably. Our system works 
well. We are supplied with everything we wish at a very cheap 
rate. Our expenses will not exceed three francs a day, every- 
thing included. I find very pleasant society in the avocat, who 
is a practical and pious Catholic. The other Frenchmen are any- 
thing but good. 

“Friday, 16th. Had this morning the provocation to behold 
the steamboat, for which we would not wait at Marseilles, leav- 
ing the quarantine for Civita Vecchia. We hope that it will 
have returned to Nice by the time of our liberation. It will not 
go to Marseilles until the cholera disappears. 

“Saturday. More new-comers arrived to-day; placed in the 
room next us, which opens in the same courtyard. Thus our 
limits are curtailed by one half; and should we touch any of this 
party just arrived we would be submitted to fifteen more days 
of quarantine. Three of the party are Turks, one of whom is a 
Jewish rabbi from Alexandria; of the other two one is from 
Tunis, the other from Algiers. The last mentioned is a fair 
specimen of their disdainful deportment and voluptuous char- 
acter. 

“Sunday. Have not had the consolation to-day, as on last 
Sunday, of being able to assist at Mass. It was owing to the 
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negligence of those whose duty it was to open the gates and 


warn us of the hour. 

“Tuesday. Time continues to pass much more rapidly and 
agreeably than I could have anticipated, an evidence of the good 
effects of constant and regular occupation. 

“ We had to-day, at breakfast, a somewhat alarming dispute 
between the French painter and the Venetian merchant. The 
anger of the latter rose to such a height that in his fury he seized 
a bottle to dash it against the Frenchman’s head. The bottle 
being taken from him he seized an open knife, and would cer- 
tainly have done mischief had he not been held. He was in a per- 
fect frenzy of rage. His violent gesticulations and wild contor- 
tions of countenance were as ludicrous as they were for a time 
alarming. A sort of challenge was given, but happily before we 
rose from table, both parties were induced to retract and apolo- 
gize. In fact, they were both more hot-headed than courageous. 

“ How pleasing it is to reflect that the term of our confine- 
ment is so fast drawing to a close. I am growing quite sick of 
the rudeness and the irreligious spirit which manifest them- 
selves more and more daily. My time, however, has not been 
unprofitably spent; I have improved in French, acquired a little 
insight into Italian, and read a good deal. Among other things, 
I have just finished the book entitled ‘ Rome in the 19th Cen- 
tury.’ It is written, it would appear, by a Scotch lady, evi- 
dently possessing classical acquirements and a well-cultivated 
mind. She writes also with considerable beauty and manliness 
of style; but unfortunately she is most strongly imbued with 
prejudices, and what is more, is uncandid. Her book contains a 
great many misstatements, misrepresentations, and exaggera- 
tions, and her unworthy and ungenerous insinuations against the 
purity of the Italian female character, do very little credit either 
to her head or heart. It is truly melancholy to see talent com- 
bined with so much prejudice; such apparent impartiality and 
sincerity with so much falsehood and error; in a word, to see a 
work which cannot but be read with interest and pleasure, made 
the medium for the propagation of erroneous and uncharitable 


sentiments. 
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NIcE. 


“Nice, Sunday morning, 25th January, 1835. Yesterday 
morning we joyfully bade adieu to the Lazaretto. We delayed 
a great while at the different offices in Ville Franche before our 
passports were got in readiness. As the two French artists were 
on their way to the French Academy of Rome, we found them 
as eager to arrive at the end of their journey as ourselves; in 
fact more so, because their funds were quite exhausted. We 
therefore determined to travel in company, and to start from 
Nice as soon as possible. We had a pleasant walk from Ville 
Franche here, over the mountains, by a very good road. 

“ There is here an appearance of great comfort and elegance; 
the streets clean, houses large and commodious, and the inhab- 
itants active and happy. ‘The principal and handsomest prome- 
nade of the town overlooks a long and beautiful terrace, formed 
by the flat roofs of houses beneath. At this season it is peculiarly 
pleasant, being exposed to the genial rays of the sun and at the 
same time quite contiguous to and overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean. 

“This morning, at 8 o’clock, we visited the Cathedral where 
we attended Mass, and heard, for the first time, an Italian ser- 
mon. The congregation was numerous and attentive; the pro- 
portion of men was considerably greater than that usually ob- 
served in the churches of France. The people of this place seem 
to be virtuous. 

“ We have found a vetturino, and made arrangements to start 
for Leghorn, this afternoon, at 1 o’clock. 

“Sunday night. Arrived this evening at Mentone in the 
principality of Monaco. The Prince of Monaco is a member of 
the French House of Peers, and resides in Paris. He does not 
enjoy, it would appear, a very good name, and his subjects suffer 
from his absence. 

“On leaving Nice we were overjoyed to be once more on our 
journey after so long and disagreeable a delay. We started off 
on foot, in order to walk up the hill between Nice and Ville 
Franche. I shall never forget the delightful, the enchanting 
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scene which, after having ascended some distance, was spread 
out before us. The sun was just setting in cloudless beauty be- 
hind the Estral hills; the western sky was shot with tints of the 
softest violet, and such a flood of loveliness was cast over the in- 
tervening plain, the town beneath, the picturesque Estral moun- 
tains themselves, the blue placid bosom of the Mediterranean 
which bounded the vision on the left, presented to us a picture 
which we could only regret we had so little time to gaze upon. 


SAVONNE. 


“ Tuesday evening; Savonne. Arrived here at 8 p.m.; lodged 
in quite a splendid hotel, and well accommodated. We left 
Monaco yesterday morning at half past six. Were detained a 
considerable time at the dogana, in leaving Monaco, and also in 
re-entering the Sardinian territory. Our ride was extremely 
pleasant; it lay along a handsome road cut out of the side of the 
mountain and overlooking the sea. 

“ At about 2 p.m. we arrived at San Remo, where we break- 
fasted. Passed through and saw many pretty villages along the 
coast. The name of the place at which we dined and slept I now 
forget. We resumed our journey this morning, at 3 o’clock; 
breakfasted in a small town, at a hotel called ‘ Hotel Americano.’ 

“ After dejeuné we had a long and rather fatiguing walk in 
ascending the highest peak of the Maritime Alps, which i 
crossed between Nice and Genoa. The road is very serpentine, 
thus rendering the ascent comparatively gentle. From the sum- 
mit, the view of the sea is superb. 

“We passed to-day the ‘Capo di Noli.’ The road which 


passes this promontory is bored out of solid rock, which at a dis- 
tance seems like an eye in the cliff. We have also got within 


sight of Genoa. During our progress thus far across the Mar- 
time Alps, we have had to complain more of the scorching heat 
of the sun than of the intense cold which we anticipated. 


GENOA. 


“Genoa: January 28th. Arrived in Genoa to-day. We 
passed this morning through the little village of Coccolata, near 
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Genoa, and famous as being the birthplace of Columbus. We 
saw the house in which he was born—an humble cabin. Over 
the door is an inscription to signify the fact for which the spot 
is remarkable. How strange are the fortunes of man! In this 
humble place was born the discoverer of a world, an individual 
who was the means of pouring hoards of wealth into Europe and 
of civilizing America. The universe was indebted to him, yet 
he died in poverty and neglect, aye, even in chains! 

“We put up at the Hotel d’Italie. Immediately on our ar- 
rival we took a cicerone, in order to be thus able to make the 
best use of the little time we could spend in this interesting city. 
The first object we visited was the Church of the Annunziata. 
It is a beautiful edifice, contains a fine painting of ‘ The Last 
Supper,’ also a ‘ Crucifixion.’ One here begins to feel the effect 
of such masterly delineations of scenes the most moving in all 
history, being ever before the eyes of the faithful. This * Cru- 
cifixion ’ is truly a picture that would speak to the hardest heart. 

“From the Annunziata we went to the king’s palace, for- 
merly the Palazzo Durazzo. The interior is magnificent; large 
apartments superbly furnished and decorated with the choicest 
of paintings. The one most admired is that of the Magdalen 
washing Our Saviour’s feet and ‘ wiping them with the hair of 
her head.’ It is done by Paul Veronese. The Post Office is a 
large and splendid building; it was formerly the palace of one 
of the doges of Genoa. 


“We are already convinced that this city may be justly 
called ‘a city of palaces’ or ‘ Genoa la superba.’ The very res- 


taurant in which we dined was once the palace of some prince; 
the walls of the saloon in which we ate dinner were ornamented 
with fine frescoes. 

“Thursday, 29th. Our first step this morning was to visit 
the Church of S. Stefano, remarkable for its masterly painting 
representing the martyrdom of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated. The lower part was done by Raphael. The coun- 
tenance of St. Stephen is really angelic, and you almost think 
you hear him exclaim: ‘ Ecce video clos apertos, et Filiwm 
hominis stantem a dextris Dei.’ The fierce and malignant coun- 
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tenances of those who are stoning him make one shudder with 
fear and horror. Paul, with the cloaks of the murderers at his 
feet, and looking upon the scene with an air of triumphant scorn, 
is admirably portrayed; in fact the deed is, as it were, transacted 
before your eyes. 

“From this we went to the ‘ Albergo dei Poveri,’ in the 
chapel of which is a ‘ Pieta’ by Michael Angelo. Oh! what a 
speaking piece of sculpture! Cold must be the heart that will 
not be moved in gazing on it. The subject is the Blessed Vir- 
gin weeping over the lifeless body of the Redeemer, whose head, 
cold in death, is gently reclining on her bosom. But oh! that 
deathlike countenance, the sharp features, the sunken eye, the 
pallid cheek, the half-closed livid lips,—all, all speak with an 
eloquence stronger than any language. And then the agony, 
yet sweet resignation of grief as depicted in the Virgin’s face 
and form! Who can forbear to shed the tear of sympathy! I 
confess that, however great were my anticipations of the won- 
derful productions of art to be seen in Italy, | never conceived 
that the cold marble could be made to speak so forcibly and elo- 
quently. After leaving this delightful chapel we went to see the 
palace of the queen. It is still more magnificent than that of 
the king. We saw the couch on which the late queen expired. 
‘ Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, regumque 
turres.’ We next visited the ‘ Palazzo di Serra,’ which boasts 
the most sumptuous saloon in Europe. Its splendor surpasses 
all description, and yet who is the proprietor of all this gran- 
deur? An aged imbecile marquis whom we saw, dressed out 
in the old style, with his large powdered wig, small clothes, 
buckles, ete., seated over a chafing-dish filled with coals, and 


apparently quite insensible to all that may be going on around 


him. He is entirely deprived of reason, yet is harmless. His 
youngest brother, who is the heir, resides in the palace and ad- 
ministers the affairs of the family. 

“T think I have observed in Genoa an appearance of much 
faith and piety. The churches which we happened to visit in 
the morning contained very considerable numbers of both sexes, 
engaged in devoutly attending Mass. Many also approached to 
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receive Communion. ‘ Can,’ I ask myself, ‘can such evidences 
of piety be witnessed on ordinary week-days, or indeed on any 


day, anywhere but in a Catholic church? Certainly this, at 
least, was greatly unlike the Protestant worship seen by Dr. Wil- 
let in Marseilles.’ 

“We left Genoa this day at noon, greatly regretting that 
we had not more time to spend in a place which could so well 
occupy our attention for days. We here took a new vetturino 
who is to take us to Leghorn. We have arrived at a little village 
not far distant from Pisa, where we will spend the night. Our 
route thus far has not been very interesting. We have been 
greatly troubled by doganas, who are very annoying, and yet 
are very willing to relax their zeal in the discharge of their duty, 
if the purse is opened. 


Pisa. 


“Tn Pisa we visited the Cathedral, or Duomo, the famous 
‘Leaning Tower,’ and the beautiful Baptistery; also the ‘ Campo 
Santo,’ where is enclosed the earth that was carried from the 
Holy Land by pious crusaders. Truly those were ages of faith, 
when such veneration was shown by men, whose names are not 
unknown to fame, to that sacred soil which had been marked by 
the footsteps of tle Redeemer, and perhaps had been moistened 
by the blood of many of His faithful followers. 

“On the walls which surround the ‘ Campo Santo’ are fres- 
coes which represent the interesting facts recorded in the Old 
Testament. They furnish specimens of the state of art from the 
9th to the 15th century. It is here that Raphael used to come 
to study. 


LEGHORN. 


“ After our hasty survey of the curiosities of Pisa, we con- 
tinued our journey to Leghorn. We arrived about midday, and 
were anxious to proceed to Civita Vecchia without delay, by the 
steamer which had arrived from Genoa but a short time before 
us. But so many formalities were to be gone through, and so 
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many obstacles thrown in our way, that we were obliged to agree 
with our vettwrino to take us to the end of our journey. 

“ We were delayed in Leghorn a day for the Feast of the 

I attended 
the High Mass at the Cathedral, where I witnessed for the first 
time a public religious procession. The ecclesiastics who com- 
posed it conversed with one another, saluted their friends, ex- 
changed smiles, and, in a word, conducted themselves just as if 
they were in an ordinary civil festive procession. We visited 
the Jewish synagogue, the largest and most beautiful in the 
world; also the English burial-ground, Protestant of course; we 
there saw many handsome tombs and appropriate epitaphs, but 
as many more, ludicrous and unchristian ones. 

“ On the morning of our departure, February 3d, the Doc- 
tor and myself waited on the American consul to give him some 
letters to be forwarded to the United States. Mr. Appleton (the 
consul) is a man of highly cultivated mind and agreeable man- 
ners. He is a son of the Appleton who devoted his fortune to 
the advancement of the cause of American independence. He 
is, unfortunately, a decided deist; he adopts very nearly the sys- 
tem of life prescribed by Corneto. 


SIENNA. 


“ From Leghorn we came to Sienna without passing through 
Florence. At Sienna we delayed for some hours, during which 
we had an opportunity of viewing the splendid Gothic Cathe- 
dral of that place. It is second only to that of Milan. I can 
only say that I admired it with enthusiasm; but its beauties I 
cannot pretend to describe. It is here that are seen all the like- 
nesses of the popes; and it is true that the head of the fabled 
“ papissa ” was to be seen among them, such credit this mon- 
strous and absurd fiction for a short time received. The mosaics of 
the pavement are truly admirable. Many precious articles for- 
merly used in the heathen temples are found in the Cathedral, 
consecrated to the purpose of adding ornament and beauty to the 
house of the only true God.” 
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Here the “ Journal of Travels” ends. But in a letter ad- 
dressed to “ My dear friend,” of which a copy is found amongst 
the papers of the Cardinal, and evidently written soon after he 
reached the Eternal City, he gives the date of his arrival, and his 
first impressions of Rome thus: 


Romer. 


“On the morning of Sunday, 8th of February (1835), about 
midday, one of our party who happened to be walking before the 
carriage, and had reached the summit of a hill before ms, ex- 
claimed in the shrill tones, accompanied by all the violent ges- 
ticulations of a Frenchman: ‘Rome! Rome!’ It was to us 
like what the ery of Achates must have been to the tempest- 
tossed and weather-beaten crew of the ‘ Pius Aeneas.’ 

“ We bounded from the carriage and hastened to ascend 
the nearest eminence, from which, though at a distance of nearly 
twenty miles, we could distinctly view the majestic dome of St. 
Peter’s and the lofty towers of the Castle St. Angelo. Words 
could never convey to you a correct idea of the tumult of feeling 
which agitated my bosom at this moment. Before me stood in 
solitary grandeur, surrounded by nothing but a desolate and 
deathlike waste, the seven-hilled city. There stood the city 
which had been visited by St. Peter and St. Paul, and in which 
they surrendered their lives in testimony of the faith they had 
there established. 

“ My eyes now behold the same scenes on which theirs had 
often rested; the same sky, the same hills, the same plains, the 
same mountains. I now behold the city from whose gates had 
gone forth victorious armies to conquer the world. They had 
trodden the same soil which I was treading, perhaps the very 
spot on which I stood had been signalized by some of their 
achievements. 

“ Our impatience of arrival seemed now to increase at every 
moment, and the slow progress of our vetturino was scarcely en- 
durable. At about 4 p.m. we crossed the Ponte Molle, the bridge 
where Constantine defeated Maxentius, where he also beheld 
the Cross in the heavens, and near which Maxentius was drowned 
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in endeavoring to escape (it is said). A few moments more 
brought us to the city, which we entered by the gate called the 
Porta del Popolo, the noblest entrance of any city in the world. 

“ But I am not writing a book of travels. J must not permit 
myself to enter into too many details, but carry you hastily over 
a few of the principal scenes of interest which I have visited. 

“ As soon, therefore, as we had arrived at the hotel, we got 
ourselves in readiness for dinner, and although it was then past 
6 o’clock in the evening, we determined to see St. Peter’s be- 
fore resting our heads upon a pillow. Off, therefore, we started, 
with no other guide than the direction given us at the hotel, and 
after a walk of about twenty minutes St. Peter’s, with its tower- 
ing dome, its semi-circular colonnade, its Egyptian obelisk, and 
its ever-playing fountains, was before us. 

“ We paused to gaze for some moments upon a scene sur- 
passing all we had yet beheld, and rendered if possible doubly 
beautiful by the soft light of the hour at which we visited it. 

“T must confess, however, that [ shared in the disappoint- 
ment experienced by all travellers as to the imposing appearance 
of the church itself. This is principally on account of its form, 
which is that of a Latin cross, instead of its being a Grecian one, 
as was the wish of the great designer. By this construction the 
dome is thrown so far back as to be almost entirely hid when 
taking a front view of the building. 

‘“‘ However, we were more inclined to enjoy than to criticize. 
After lingering for an hour or more around the enchanting spot, 
we were content to return to our lodgings, and afford the mind 
some respite from its long state of excitement and agitation. 

“The next day we again visited St. Peter’s, and had an op- 
portunity of seeing its interior. But I am not vain enough to 
begin to describe it to you. I will only say that, after the re- 
peated visits I have made to this noble monument of modern art, 
I felt more and more the truth of the lines of Byron: | 


‘Thou seest not all, but piecemeal thou must break 
To separate contemplation the great whole.’ ” 








THE BEGINNINGS OF THE HIERARCHY IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 
By Rev. Tuomas J. Campse tt, S.J. 


In compliance with the wish of the distinguished President 
of this Society, I have attempted in this paper to remove certain 
doubts connected with the inauguration of the hierarchy in this 
country. It is but just to you, however, as well as to myself, to 
state that I would have made another choice had I known that 
the matter was to be discussed before a public audience. It was 


approached under the impression that it was to be one of those 


ordinary studies with which historical societies occupy them- 
selves in their private sessions, and it was too late to select a 
different theme when I was made aware of the character and 
proportions which the meeting threatened to assume. LIlence I 
hasten to warn you that the treatment of the subject, which in 
point of fact has very little public interest, will appeal rather to 
the student who spends his time prowling about the dusty 
shelves of a library than to the audience that usually gathers in 
the auditorium of a lecture-hall. 

With this explanation and apology let me address myself 
to the question that first presents itself in this connection, viz., 
why was it that it took so long a time for the American hierarchy 
to be established ? 

The Catholic Colonists came over with Lord Baltimore in 
1634, and not until 1789 was the first bishop consecrated. The 
delay is frequently attributed to the unwillingness of the mis- 
sionaries here to receive a bishop among them. At first sight 
their action seems to be reprehensible, but I am convinced that 
if ve do not examine the matter superficially, satisfying our- 
selves with expressions taken out of their context, but study it 
in all its bearings, and with a proper regard to all the circum- 


* Paper read before the New York Catholic Historical Society. 
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stances, the cloud which rests upon the reputation of the noble 
and self-sacrificing men of those times may be easily dispelled. 

It is perfectly true that a remonstrance was made to Bishop 
Challoner in 1765 by the clergy and principal members of the 
laity of the Colonies, against the appointment of a bishop or 
vicar apostolic in this country.* It is also perfectly true that 
3ishop Challoner, with what theologians would characterize as 
material uncharitableness (for even saints can sometimes be un- 
kind) ascribed it to very unworthy motives. 1st, because the 
“ Padri,” as he called his priests here, had “an unspeakable 
repugnance ” + to the presence of a bishop among them, and, 
2d, because “they wanted to keep the best places for them- 
selves.” 

Bishop Challoner was firmly convinced of the correctness 
of that opinion, for two years before in another letter to his 
friend Dr. Stonor, he had said “ they will have no relish for it, 
as they have engrossed the best part of that mission for them- 
selves.” 

This is a very formidable arraignment. The great sanctity 
of Bishop Challoner gives unusual weight to this already grave 
charge, and there are few who will not be ready to admit—for 
we all reverence his authority—that there must have been a 
solid reason for what such a great and good man so solemnly de- 
clares, and at the end of two years again insists upon. 

There is no doubt that such was his deep-seated conviction, 
but, on the other hand, we are not compelled on that account 
to admit its objective truth. Sanctity gives no immunity from 
error, and prejudices coming from one’s education or surround- 
ings may cause almost any man, even the best, while being in 
perfect good faith, to view things in a way that is quite dis- 
torted and unjust. This, with all due deference to the illus- 
trious prelate, we think can be shown to be the case in the 
present instance. 

First, with regard to “ the best places,” which the mission- 
aries had “ engrossed ” for themselves, we ought not to forget 


* Shea, IT., 57. + Shea, IT., 57. t Shea, IT., 54. 
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that Jogues had occupied some of them on the Mohawk, the 
Spanish martyrs some on the Rappahannock, and only a little 
while before Rasle had been murdered and sealped in New Eng- 
land. But, omitting all that, we have a description of what some 
of those places were about the time of the Bishop’s complaint. 
It is found in a letter of Father Mosley, written to his brother, 
a priest in England, and consequently never intended for pub- 
lication. The date is 1764. 

“ Our journeys are very long,” he says, “ and our rides con- 
stant and extensive. I often ride about three hundred miles a 
week, and never a week but I ride one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles. In our way of living we ride as much by night 
as by day; in all weathers, in heats, colds, rain, frost, and snow. 
You must not imagine that our chapels lie as yours do. They 
are in great forests, some miles away from any house of hospi- 
tality. Swamps, runs, miry holes, lost in the night, ete.—this as 
vet, and ever will in this country, attend us. Between three and 
four hundred miles was my last Christmas fare on one horse.” 

He regrets that one of the posts had not been occupied, al- 
though it was only two hundred miles away (and although sev- 
eral missionaries had already succumbed in their attempts to 
reach it). Unworldly reasoning, that! He finally settled in 
the place, and lived all winter in an unplastered log-hut which 
let out the smoke through a hole in the roof; at times he was 
without the necessaries of life, but thanked God he had wood 
enough to keep up a fire, and expressed his delight when spring 
came that things were beginning to grow.* He lived there seven 
years. 

Shea tells us that the average missionary district was one 
hundred and thirty miles long and forty wide. Some of these 
places still exist in the lower counties of Maryland, which, 
though not of such vast extent, nor involving all the hardships 
of the earlier times, are yet regarded as missions to which only 
self-sacrificing priests can be sent. The “ Padri” were alone 
in caring for the souls that were found scattered here and there 


* Shea, II., 62, 70. 
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in those desolate regions. Long after that time Carroll com- 


plained that he could get no suitable priests in England to share 


their labors.* 

But what puzzles the historian in this particular, is that 
in a collection of MSS. in the Archives of Propaganda, written 
after 1763 and sent from the Vicariate Apostolic of London, on 
the condition of the English Colonies of America, we find: 
“The Vicar Apostolic cannot provide ecclesiastical ministers, 
partly for reasons of distance, partly from want of money to 
meet the expense.” + That was the time in which the mission- 
aries were said to be “ engrossing the best places for themselves.” 
Whom, may we ask, were the missionaries excluding, if the 
Bishop could not provide ecclesiastical ministers 4 

Even when the Colonies were in absolute destitution for 
want of priests as much as ten years after that, viz., when the 
Society of Jesus was suppressed, he had absolutely no one to 
send.t 

It is hard to reconcile his accusation with these two facts, 
except that worry and anxiety about the condition of the 
Church, combined, we must confess, with a good deal of preju- 
dice, made him forget the true condition of his resources. 
Doubtless he thought that even if he had had priests to send, 
they would have been badly received; but, at all events, whether 
this feeling existed or not, it really was inoperative at the time 
in the assignment of the “ best places,” for, according to this 
document, no applicants for them could be found. 

That this feeling of exclusiveness did not exist even later, 
we have Carroll’s indignant protest as proof. But he had reason 
to regret his liberality in that regard. There were indeed ap- 
plicants in his time, and several of those, he admitted, embit- 
tered the last days of his life, and did infinite damage to the 
faith. His letter to Archbishop Troy as to what kind of 
men were applying, and what kind of men were wanted, is 
worthy of perusal for the suggestion it conveys of the desirabil- 
ity of exclusiveness. Father Kohlman, in fact, directly advo- 


* Shea, '!., 313 + shea, IL., 52. + Shea, II., 204, 214. 
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cated measures of that kind, prompted, no doubt, by the de- 
plorable scandals which had almost wrecked religion in New 
York, and which he had to deal with. 

But all that was much later. In Challoner’s time it simply 
did not exist, and the objectionable utterance clearly sprung 
from unkindly feeling to which doubtless he did not advert. 
{t may have been an echo of the long controversy which had 
been going on in England between seculars and regulars; or, 
again, as it was the time of the suppression of the Society, per- 


haps he was merely giving utterance to the sentiment then so 


common in Europe, which accepted every accusation against an 
Order on which the Church was putting its ban. 

But we need discuss this point no further. It is, after all, 
only a side issue of the general subject we are studying, viz., the 
attitude of the clergy to their Bishop. It will suffice to remark 
that the men who introduced Christianity and civilization into 
this country, and who had given for a hundred and thirty years 
previous to this accusation ample proof of their apostolic charac- 
ter, cannot be charged with meanness and exclusiveness, merely 
on a hypothesis of a condition of things which possibly might, 
but which in reality did not, exist. 

Regarding the alleged delay in establishing the hierarchy 
here, the truth is that there never seems to have been any ques- 
tion of it until 175 It was first suggested by Bishop Chal- 
loner, before he became Vicar Apostolic of the London District, 
and consequently before he had any jurisdiction over the Colo- 
nies. On the other hand, a petition was sent from here for some 
one with episcopal powers as early as 1783, and a Prefect Apos- 
tolic was on the ground in 1784. So that in point of fact, even 
supposing that some other obstacles did not prevent it, the hier- 


> 


archy, at the very furthest, could have been inaugurated only 
twenty-seven years before its actual establishment. But there 
were other absolutely insuperable obstacles to its establishment 
during part of that time. One was the Revolutionary War in 
1776, in which period there could have been no question of a 
bishop. The other was the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
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in 1773, when Bishop Challoner had not a single priest to send 
out to take the place of the dishonored missionaries. 

After that period he practically dropped all communication 
with them, doing it formally three years later. ‘They were like 
outcasts on the world—secularized, and yet with no bishop to 
care for them. And we may say here that had they not been 
the men that they were, Catholicity would have perished in this 
country. 

A pathetic letter of Father Mosley to his sister * well de- 
scribes their feelings. In fact, even their power of administer- 
ing the sacraments was questioned by priests who came over 
subsequently,; and Bishop Talbot, Challoner’s successor, said he 
could not give them faculties.t During that sad period, when 
these excellent priests were, as Father Mosley says, “ covered 
with infamy before the world,” there was assuredly no opposi- 
tion. If there ever was any, it must, as we have said, be sought 
for in the short space of time between 1756 and 1773—a period 
of seventeen years. That there was none whatever we propose 
to show. 

It is true, as we have said, that a remonstrance against 
having a resident vicar apostolic, or bishop, was sent by the 
priests or “ Padri” in 1765. But they were not alone in remon- 
strating. The most distinguished men of the laity were most 


emphatic in expressing their unwillingness. They also sent a 
petition and to it two hundred and fifty-six signatures are ap- 
pended. By the kindness of the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J., I 
have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy of it, which I here 


give: 

“ Copy of ye Petition of ye R C to Mr. Dennett relating to 
V: A: 
“ Hond. Sir 

“ Haveing receivd intelligence yt a plan is on footing for 
sending into this province an Apostollical Vicar, we think it our 


duty to god, ourselves, & posterity to represent our objections 
against such a measure, as wt would give our adversaries, bent on 


* Shea, II., 80. + Shea, IT., 319. t Shea, I!., 205. 
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our ruin, a stronger handle yn anything they have hitherto been 
able to lay hold on, and consequently terminate in the utter 
exterpation of our holy religion. The grounds of these our just 
fears & apprehensions are—1°. The legislative power of this 
collony is so disposed with regard to those of our persuasion, 
as to have made many attempts of late years to put the most 
pernitious pe nal laws in force against us, and are still, every con- 
vention aiming more or less at something of yt kind. Would 
not the presence of An Apostl. Vicar afford a new, and strong 
argument for further deliberations on this head.—2°. Amongst 
the sundry motives alledged for puting the penal laws in force, 
one of the strongest, and most urged was the too public exercise 
of our Divine worship, in so much that one of the gentlemen 
was obliged to quit the colony to avoid being summoned for a 
fact of that kind. Would not the functions of an Apostl. Vicar be 
deemed a more public, & open profession thereof than anything 
of that kind that could have been done hitherto.—3°. The Gentn. 
have no farther liberty for exercising their priestly functions 
yn. in a private family, & that by a particular grant of Queen 
Ann suspending during the Royal pleasure ye execution of an 
act of Assembly, by weh it was made high treason for any Priest 
to reside in the colony, weh. act still subsists, & will of course 
take place, whenever the above grant is repeald. Would the 
functions of an Apostl. Vicar be interpreted functions of a 
Priest in a private family ¢? 4°. Neither this province, nor 
indeed any one of the British American colony’s has ever 
hitherto had one of that Ecclesiastical rank & dignity. Would not 
our seting the 1st. example of yt kind appear very bold & pre- 
suming, if not also even dareing & insulting. Reflecting on these 
reasons amongst several others, we cannot but judge the above 
measure of sending us an Aposl. Vicar in the present situation of 
affairs would necessarily draw after it the utter destruction & 
exterpation of our H. religion out of this colony, & consequently 
compel us either to forfeit a great part of our estates & fortunes 
in order to retreat to another country, or utterly give up the 
exercise of our H: religion. We therefore by all that is sacred 
intreat you Hd: Sir, as head of the Genln. we have for our 
teachers, that you will be pleased to use all yr intrest to avert 
so fatal a measure, & as far as you judge necessary or proper 
for that purpose to transmit coppy’s hereof to all whom it may 
concern. In testimony whereof, and that the above are the true 
sentiments of ye Body of ye R: Catholicks in Maryland we 
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R: Caths. of the said province have hereunto set our hands this 
16 day of July 1765. 

“CO: CARROLL 

“ Ten: Diges 

“ Tien. DarnaLi 

“PP, MANNER “Sign’d by 256.” 


‘To these two petitions was added a third from Charles Car- 
roll himself, the signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
We put this in evidence not only because of the prominence 
of the man himself, but because he makes a point of informing 
Bishop Challoner that “he did not write it at the instigation 
of the Jesuits.” We owe this valuable letter to the same es- 


teemed source we have referred to above. 


“ Copy of ye address of ye R. C. relating to a V. A. 
ANNopoLis In Maryann, July 16-1765. 


“ My Lord 
“ The revd. Mr. Jos: Dennet will communicate to yr. Ld.ship 
a letter from many of the principal Rom: Caths: of Maryland 


derected to him, wherein they set forth a few of the many, and 
weighty reasons they have against the appointment of an Apostl: 
Vicar for America. Altho I have subscribed with others to 
that letter, other considerations have induced me singly to ad- 
dress myself to yr Ldship on the subject. Maryland has been 
settled above a 130 years, the Fathers of the Society accom- 
panied the 1st settlers our fore fathers,and have from that Period 
to the present time very justly deserv’d our esteem, love, & 
gratitude, an uninterrupted peace & harmony has at all times 
as well as at the present subsisted between us & these our spir- 
itual guides. Should an Apostl. Vicar, or Priest of any other 
Denomination be sent amongst us, I am fearfull ye peace & 
harmony weh. has so long subsisted, will be very soon banished. 
I have many reasons to alledge agst. such a step, too tedious to 
trouble you with, and of weh. many must be obvious to yr. 
Ldship. Yr. Ldship must know, yt for many years past at- 
tempts have been made to establish a Protestant Bishop on this 
continent, and yt such attempts have been as constantly oppos’d 
thro the fix’d avertion ye people of America in general have to 
a person of such a character. Tf such is the avertion of Protest- 
ants to a Protestant Bishop, with wt. an eve will they look upon 
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an Apostl. Vicar. 1am confident no one here have ever thought 
such a person necessary. Some may suggest yt this my letter 
to yr. Ldship as well as the R. Caths. letter to Mr. Dennet has 
been wrote at the instigation of the Jesuits. For myself my 
Lord I most sincerely profess yt uninfluenced by ’em I write 
this, & sign’d ye other letter, weh. contains not only my own 
but 1 am well convinced ye true sentiments of every Rom: 
Cathek. in Maryland. I writ it in order to continue in the 
enjoyment of my spiritual peace, & a quite possession of my 
Temporal goods, and from these motives only, & I beg yr Ldship 
to believe me. I therefore most humbly entreat yr Ldship by 
the Dignity you hold in the Church, by the zeal you have for 
God’s honor & glory, yt you would strenuously oppose by all 
means becoming yr Character, ye appointment of an Apostl. 
Vicar for America. But in case such a one should be appointed, 
I most earnestly beseech you, if possible to put a stop to his 
comeing hither, as such a step I am afraid will create great 
troubles here, & give a handle to our enimies to endevour at 
the total suppression of the exercise of our Religion, & other- 
wise most griviously to molest us. 

“| have the honor to be, yr Ldships most obt. & most hum- 
ble servt. 

“ CHa: CarRot_t. 


“ P.S.—I have my Lord sent coppies of this my letter to ye 
Rd. Mr. Dennett in order yt he may cooperate with yr Ldship 
to prevent a step wch to me seems most fatal & pernicious.” 


As regards these three petitions, we must bear in mind that 
they were perfectly legitimate and quite within the usual and 
accepted lines of ecclesiastical procedure. They were not sent 
to Rome over the head of the Bishop, or to any extraneous power, 
but were presented to the Bishop himself by those whom he 
regarded as his subjects, whose work he had often praised, and 
who had always loyally upheld his authority.* There was noth- 
ing secret or underhand in them. They were not the outcome 


of a cabal or organized opposition, but an honest and plain 


statement of facts such as every sincere man is compelled in 
conscience to make to his superior, even at the risk of 


* Shea, I., 375. 
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misunderstanding, when there is question of a measure which 
he deems unwise, holding himself in readiness to obey if it 
should be ordained otherwise, as was certainly the case in this 
instance. That they were addressed to the Bishop to be decided 
upon by him puts quite another complexion upon the whole 
matter, and shows that it was a case of submission and not of 
resistance. To deny such a right to the humblest country curate 
in regard to his bishop, or, for the matter of that, to the com- 
monest laborer in dealing with his employer, would be the most 
odious tyranny, and while being morally wrong would simply 
invite disaster. Nor could the motive of the distinguished and 
holy men who made it be impugned. 

To an unbiassed mind there can be no question that it was 
not this submissive, respectful, and deferential declaration of 
opinion, but the stern, hard facts which that declaration pre- 
sented to the Bishop’s consideration which prevented the resi- 
dence of a Vicar Apostolic in the Colonies at that time. Chal- 
loner admitted that their reasons presented “some show of 
probability.” For one so intent upon his purpose to admit so 
much is proof enough that they presented more than probabil- 
ity. Had there not been solid ground for this appeal, it would 
not have received the slightest consideration. The ecclesiastical 
appellants at least, though they were great men, had very little 
weight in ecclesiastical councils at that time in England or any 
other country, and were soon to have none at all. It was the 
facts which spoke. 

What these facts were which prevented, or rather deferred, 
the appointment of a resident bishop in the Colonies during 
those seventeen years, is the purpose of this paper to show. 

For a long time prior to the Revolution, this country was 
part of the Apostolic Vicariate of London. It was so constituted 
as far back as 1702. The priests received faculties from the 
incumbent of that Vicariate; his Vicar-General resided here; 
his pastorals were duly promulgated; he was regularly informed 
of the status of the clergy; the records of marriages, births, ete., 
were duly transmitted te him. He frequently expressed his 
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approval of their work. In a word, although more remote, it 
was as much under episcopal control as England was at the 
same period. 

But why was it not erected in 1763 or before that into a 
separate Vicariate 

In the first place, perhaps it may be worth while to remark 
that even if it had been, it would not have been the beginning 
of an American hierarchy in the sense in which we now use the 
word. ‘The priests and people of that day were intensely Eng- 
lish. Even Washington himself would have resented any other 
appellation. No thought of separation from the mother country 
was entertained except by a few advanced patriots like Samuel 
Adams and his associates in New England. That idea developed 
with the progress of the war. Had there been a vicariate erected 
it would not have been an American, but merely a subdivision 
of an already existing English vicariate. But why was it not 
done in any case? With the same reason we might ask why 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston did not antedate their 
actual establishment, but remained for some years as part of the 
diocese of Baltimore. The wisdom and prudence of those to 
whom God had intrusted the determining of such matters either 
considered it inopportune, or the condition of things rendered it 
absolutely impossible of realization. 

In the case under consideration Bishop Challoner deemed 


it most opportune, but in point of fact it was not only unneces- 


sary and inopportune, but absolutely impossible of realization. 

It was not necessary, for there was only one thing in the 
management of this part of his Vicariate that gave him any 
cause of worry or anxiety. Everything else, until calumnies 
began to multiply, merited and received his approval.* That 
worry was about the difficulty of administering the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. Again and again it recurs in his writings and 
seemed to pursue him like a phantom. 

Why, then, it might be asked, did he not come over to ad- 
minister it himself? The difficulty was by no means insupera- 


* Shea, IT., p. 55; 1., 375, 
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ble. Thousands of immigrants were landing every year at 
Annapolis; Protestant ministers were continually going and 
coming; both before and after that time two great armies were 
transported hither, the one for the French and Indian, the other 
for the Revolutionary War. For one reason or another he did 
not come. It is very probable, though I find no allusion to it 
in his writings, he saw the storm which the coming of a Catholic 
prelate to these shores was sure to evoke, and very prudently 
did not make the attempt. 

Why, in that case, did he not have his Vicar-General or 
some one else empowered to administer it? That was common 
enough in the Church, and his priests were above reproach. 
The Superiors of the Franciscans in New Mexico, Texas, and 
California had that privilege, and, what is more noteworthy, 
at that very time—1763, Dr. Camps, the parish priest of a 
few immigrants in Florida after the Spaniards had been ex- 
pelled, and at a time when it was under British rule, possessed 
it also.* “ It is a cause of surprise,” says Shea, “ that this old 
established church could not obtain what was accorded so easily 
elsewhere.” 

Very likely the reason is that as all the priests here were 
Jesuits, and as the suppression of the Society was in the air, 
either fear or prejudice prevented the Bishop from conferring 
even the shadow of episcopal jurisdiction on any one of its mem- 
bers, though we cannot see how that would have held after the 
suppression of the Society had taken place, except that the old 
dislike remained. In any case the blame, though doubtless not 
the moral fault, of not having the Sacrament of Confirmation 
given in America will have to be laid most likely at the door 
of the holy Bishop, since its administration could have been so 
easily procured. His project of having a resident vicar was not 
only unnecessary, as we have seen, but utterly out of the ques- 
tion. At first he proposed to appoint several. How that scheme 
could be realized is incomprehensible. There was certainly no 
possibility of one in New England or New York, where he him- 

* Shea, IT., 193. 
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self, in a letter to Stonor (1765), says: “ If there be any strag- 
gling Catholics, they can have no exercise of their religion, as 


no priests ever come near them, nor, to judge by the present 
disposition of the inhabitants, are ever likely to be admitted 
among them.” * 

Nor could there have been one in Maryland, where the 
persecution was so fierce that the Catholics were on the point 
of abandoning the Colony altogether. Shea says that, “ in 1763 
Catholicity was apparently crushed, never to rise again in the 
northern parts of the western continent. The early Catholic 
missions in the north and west, the long-suffering Jesuits and 
their flocks in Maryland, all seemed menaced with extinction 
under the triumphant tyranny of Protestant intolerance, which 
to the human eye was destined to banish all trace of Catholicity 
from the land, as it had done in Florida.” + 

But it was deemed that at least one might be established 
in Philadelphia, where there was a little more tranquillity than 
elsewhere. Was that feasible? At that time there was just one 
priest in Philadelphia, Father Harding, Father Farmer, who 
was associated with him, spending most of his time in missionary 
excursions through the Jerseys and New York. There did not 
seem to be much room for a bishop with such a small body of 
clergy behind him. There were only two other priests in the 
whole State, one in Goshenhoppen, the other in Lancaster. But 
what was the real reason finally why a vicar was not appointed ? 

After all this discussion of the possibilities of the case, the 
real reason comes somewhat as a shock and a surprise, but there 
is no evading it; it is clearly, succinctly, and explicitly stated in 
Challoner’s letter to Stonor, February 15, 1765, in which he 
writes: “ T know of no one that would be proper for that station 
who could be spared by us in our present circumstances.” ¢ This 
was nine years after the subject was first broached. It is a 
great pity that the missionaries were not aware of that before 
they sent their remonstrance. It would have helped their repu- 
tation for shrewdness, and would have spared them many a 

* Shea, IT., 54; Shea, I., 396. + Shea, Ii., 678 t Shea, IT., 56. 
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suspicion and reproach. But in any case, we respectfully sub- 
mit that this single phrase, “ 1 know of no one that would be 
proper for that station who could be spared by us in our present 
circumstances,” disposes peremptorily of the whole matter. It 
is idle to say that opposition of the clergy here stood in the 
way of sending a bishop, when admittedly there was no one to 
send. There was no one in England; there was no one in 
America. It was like the reason of the old Governor for not 
firing a royal salute: “ There was no powder, sir.” 

But even if there were powder, there were other most 
potent reasons why the appointment of a resident bishop was 
then an utter impossibility; and upon these points I wish to lay 
particular stress. 

The first reason was the attitude of the British government. 

The fierce Puritanism of the Colonies was then at white heat. 
It was raging furiously against prelacy of every kind, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, and the appointment of a Catholic bishop 
would have simply precipitated the Revolution. 

The sentiments of the Puritans were perfectly well known. 
The eleventh grievance alleged against the mother country by the 
patriots, who met in Fanueil Hall in 1772, was that England was 
going to introduce the prelacy of the Established Church into 
the Colonies, and following in the same strain, and adding an- 
other complaint, the Continental Congress of 1774 expressed its 
indignation that the Home Government had, by the Quebec 
Act, established “a sanguinary and impious religion upon our 
borders.” Suppose that England had permitted the establish- 
ment of that same impious and sanguinary religion within our 
borders, what would have been the consequence ? 

Very few people are aware that during the entire Colonial 


period, England had never dared appoint a single bishop of the 
Established Church in this country, and when two ministers 
of Virginia—Talbot and Welton—shocked by the disorders of 
the Protestant clergy, which they attributed to the absence of 
episcopal supervision, went to England to have themselves ap- 


pointed bishops, they were on their return immediately pun- 
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ished; one being sent back to England, the other degraded from 
the position he had formerly occupied.* 
It is clear that in such a state of the public mind the estab- 


lishment of a Catholic bishopric here was simply out of the 
question, and useless besides, as the only end to be obtained was 


the conferring of a sacrament, which could easily have been 
provided for otherwise. Everything else was admittedly in 
excellent condition. 

Second. Not only would the appointment of a bishop have 
incensed the Protestant Colonists, but it would have embroiled 
the Catholics with the Home Government as well. Such an 
appointment would have come only through the hands of Prince 
Henry, Cardinal Duke of York, the brother of the Pretender, 
Charles Edward. The Cardinal lived in Rome, and all English 
ecclesiastical matters passed through his hands.+ Clearly such 
an act as making a bishop in a place where the Government 
feared even to have one of the Established Church, and of 
having him designated by a prince of the house of Stuart, which 
was in actual war with the reigning sovereign, would have 
authorized very stringent measures against the Catholics, not 
only in the Colonies, but in England itself. It would certainly 
have been regarded as an act of rebellion. 

Third. Even supposing that a bishop could have come over, 
the probability was, for a time at least, that he would not have 
had a flock to govern. So intolerable had the persecution of 
Catholics become that Charles Carroll, the father of the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, had actually gone to the 
court | France in 1752 to ask for a grant of land in Arkansas, 
so that |the Catholics of Maryland might abandon English ter- 
ritory altogether. With that large portion of the Catholic body 
lost, what would a bishop have to do ? ¢ 

If, then, there was any fear of having a bishop reside in the 
Colonies at that time, it was certainly warranted by the circum- 
stances. The opinion of the wise and devoted priests of this 
country, backed as it was by that of the laity, was assuredly 

* Shea, II., 59. + Shea, IT., 37, 55. t Shea, I., 416. 
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the only criterion in such a matter. It was not prompted by 


any spirit of insubordination, or by a desire of withdrawal from 


episcopal control, or by any unworthy motive of excluding 
others, but by an apprehension of disaster which it seemed most 
unwise to provoke. The end to be obtained was altogether out 
of proportion with the means to be employed. 

It is intelligible that when there is question of the salvation 
of souls one should face persecution, and even death, if inevi- 
table, but to invite it for a sacrament which is not absolutely 
necessary, and for which there was really no difficulty in pro- 
viding in a way quite in keeping with the ordinary methods of 
the Church, is a proceeding that could hardly be justified. 

In fact that question had already been passed upon in the 
case of English Catholics more than a hundred years before. 
Through the kindness of Father Hughes, I am put in possession 
of the following facts. In 1612 the Archbishop of Rhodes, 
sending his reports from Brussels to Rome on the subject of a 
bishop for England, passes a splendid eulogy on the fortitude 
of English Catholics, “‘ whom God by His singular providence 
has known how to strengthen, even without the Sacrament of 
Confirmation.” 

Again, in 1624, the Scotch clergy addressed a memorial to 
the Pope against having a bishop among them, especially be- 
cause he would have to be an Englishman. Their national 
animosity was deemed a sufficient reason. They discussed sev- 
eral aspects of the question, and treated only in the last place 
that of Confirmation. They declared that for the solitary ad- 
vantage to be derived under that head from the presence of a 
bishop, if 7s not necessary to incur so much damage: “ Non 
est quod pro uno beneficio tot damna manifesta in prsesens 
sustineant.”’ 

A similar view of the subject may be found in a document 
issued by Propaganda, April, 1688, on behalf of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, and directed to the Internuncio of 
Flanders on English affairs. The “ Instruction ” simply passes 
over the question of Confirmation, althouzh that had been dis- 
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tinctly put forward as one of the arguments for appointing a 
bishop. 

In point of fact the power of confirming had in the early 
times been vested in the missionaries here. For in a memoir 
of Father Grassi, 1836, addressed to Father General Roothan 
of the Society of Jesus, the following statement is made: 

“In view of the very great distance from any bishop, the 
Holy See had granted extraordinary faculties to Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, and at certain times even that of administering the 
Sacrament of Confirmation to the faithful living in those far-off 


’ Then he adds in a note: “I saw in the sacristy of 


regions.’ 
the residence of St. Thomas, near Portobacco, in the year 1812, 
letters patent for such a faculty.” 

Possibly before Challoner’s time those faculties had been 
withdrawn. At all events, their having been given once shows 
how easily the whole matter could have been settled. 

Challoner’s suggestion of procuring the help of the Bishop 
of Quebec could not possibly be acted upon. It may serve, how- 
ever, as an illustration of how imperfect that otherwise excellent 
man’s ideas about the extent and condition of the country were. 
Yet if it is true that not only then but after that time the 
geographical notions even of the government officials were so 
vague, that in the war of the Revolution the British fleet was 
ordered to sail up the Bronx to co-operate with Howe’s forces in 
the battle of White Plains, we can understand how Challoner’s 
geographical ideas were so imperfect. “The Bishop of Que- 
bee,” he said, “ is at no very great distance from those parts ”; * 
and yet it would have been very much easier to have come from 
Europe. Bishop Challoner certainly could not have been aware 


of what he was proposing, when the aged and infirm Vicar- 
General, Father Hunter, was requested to travel all the way 
from Maryland to Quebec—a distance of fully eight hundred 
miles—which took nearly three months, at a time when the inter- 
vening country was a wilderness inhabited by savages and wild 
beasts, and on the verge of war, to obtain what could have been 


* Shea, IT., 57, 
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provided for at home by the stroke of a pen. It serves, how- 
ever, to show how devoted was the service of these priests to 
their Bishop when, at the mere suggestion, the venerable man 
immediately proceeded on his perilous journey, well knowing 
that the attempt would be futile. Arrived in Canada, he was 
straightway ordered out of the country by Governor Carleton, 
who would not tolerate such a proposal. Some years later the 
same request was officially forwarded from Rome by Cardinal 
Castelli with the same result. 

It all goes to show how correct the judgment of the Fathers 
was in this matter. The mere sight of a Catholic prelate coming 


from a people who were detested and despised, and with whom 


the Colonies were always at war (although Canada was then 
under British rule), and whose religion was not only abhorred, 
but held to be sanguinary and idolatrous, would have been in- 
finitely worse than the coming of Challoner or the presence of 
an English vicar apostolic. 

On this topic we have a most valuable letter written by 
Father Farmer, ten years after the event, in which he gives 
the reasons by which Bishop Briand convinced the Pope that 
it was impossible for a Canadian bishop to enter the American 
Colonies. Its retrospective character vouches for its being writ- 
ten calmly, and without any intention of creating sentiment. 
The character of the writer, moreover, would be a sufficient 
guarantee in that matter. We give the Latin text at the end 
of this paper, and it will suffice to indicate here that it reiterates 
what we have been insisting on, viz., that the bitter hatred of the 
American Colonists for even the name of bishop, even though 
he were only of the Established Church, would have given rise to 
serious public disturbances had such a thing been attempted as 
was proposed by Bishop Challoner. Thus Bishop Briand’s 
authority is seen to substantiate this view of the missionaries. 
With this we leave this matter of Confirmation, and turn to 
another view of the subject. 

Fourth. There was nothing abnormal in the delay of erect- 
ing a bishopric here. Thus Quebee was founded under the 
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auspices of a Catholic king in 1608. It was the pet scheme of 
the powerful Richelieu. It was constantly reinforced by chosen 
and exclusively Catholic Colonists. ‘The various religious Or- 
ders and the established secular clergy were all represented 
there. Private and public benefactions were being continually 
showered upon it, and yet it took fifty years to provide it with 
a bishop. Champlain founded it in 1608, and only in 1658 
was Laval appointed. ‘The appointment was bitterly opposed, 
and by whom? By the Bishop of Rouen, who claimed it as 
part of his diocese. Not only did he set his face against the 
nomination, but he sent out a circular to the bishops of France, 
to assist him in the opposition. He succeeded in enlisting the 


parliaments of Paris and Rouen on his side, and was strong 


enough to make the Bishop of Bayeux withdraw his promise 
to act as consecrator. Laval was finally consecrated by the 
Papal Nuncio, behind closed doors, at an early hour of the 
morning in a chapel outside of the jurisdiction of Paris and 
Rouen. When he came to Quebec the representative ecclesias- 
tics refused to acknowledge him, and a royal edict had to be 
obtained to protect him in his see. The storm was finally al- 
layed by the influence of the Jesuits of Quebec. 

In this same connection it is in order to remark that Quebec 
was the only place in that country which received a bishop until 
our own days. Why, e.g., was Montreal not made a see long ago 4 
It was a splendid Catholic colony, almost synchronous in its 
establishment with Quebec, and yet even some of us, without 
being very old, remember its first bishop—Lartigue was ap- 
pointed only in 1836. So that it took one hundred and ninety- 
eight years to obtain two bishoprics for a country that was en- 
tirely and absolutely Catholic from its foundation to the present 
day. 

Is there anything surprising, therefore, that the poor, perse- 
cuted, and despised outeasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
who composed the main body of our Catholic Colonists, many 
of whom, according to Scharf, were bond servants and penal 
convicts, and who were presided over by such feeble Catholics 
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as the Lords Baltimore, the first of whom actually forbade them 
to discuss their religion on’ the way over, and another of whom 
was an apostate, should be slow in inaugurating a hierarchy 
here ¢ 

Fifth. We ought not to forget that it took three hundred 
years to effect a really less notable change in what was once 
Catholic Eng!and, viz., the establishment of the hierarchy there, 
which in point of fact was little else than assigning territories 
to bishops already on the premises. Nor should we forget that 
its most active opponent was a great dignitary of the Church, 
Cardinal Acton. We all recall the storm it evoked even in our 
age of alleged liberality and enlightenment. 

But the difficulty did not end with the change of govern- 
ment. Not only was it absolutely impossible to obtain a resi- 
dent bishop prior to the Revolution, but it appeared hopeless 
for some time subsequent to that event. The difficulty affected 
Protestants as well as Catholics. Thus, in 1784, Samuel Sea- 
bury was commissioned by the ministers of Connecticut to go to 
England to be consecrated first Protestant bishop of the United 
States. He was the famous rector of St. Peter’s in Westchester, 
who had been so notorious for his Toryism during the war, and 
who had, in consequence, been expelled from this section of 
the country. Nevertheless, though such an acceptable person 
when he arrived in England, the bench of bishops refused to 
consecrate him. Not being a subject, he could not take the 
oath of allegiance, and so in despair he addressed himself to 
the long disestablished Church of Scotland. Three Scotch 
bishops laid hands on him, making him promise to promote 
the ancient liturgy, which Seabury interpreted as the Scotch 
prayer-book. Hence, if we are to believe the Encyclopedia of 
American Biography, it resulted in making the Communion 
Service of the English prayer-book in this country Scotch, and — 
not English. In this roundabout fashion the Protestants got 
their first bishop in the United States, but not until 1784. 

There seems to have been not even a question of a Catholic 
bishop for at least three years after the war was over, although 
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the American priests were petitioning to have some one among 
them empowered to bless oils, confirm, ete. In 1784 the ques- 
tion was at last mooted, but in such a way that it gave rise to 
the first genuine organized opposition to the appointment of a 
bishop in the United States and a use of outside influence in 
doing so. But instead of reflecting discredit upon those who 
were conspicuous in it, it merits for them the gratitude both of 
their Church and their country. 

The French ambassador at Philadelphia was M. Barbé Mar- 
bois. He, of his own accord, and probably to advance the inter- 
ests of some ambitious ecclesiastical friend, began negotiations 
with Benjamin Franklin and the Apostolic Nuncio at Paris for 
the appointment of a bishop for the United States. Barbois was 
the individual who had maligned all the Catholics of this coun- 
try, clergy and laity alike, by saying in his official reports that 
under the guidance of the Jesuits they had been strong adherents 
of the English, and bitterly averse to the Revolution—a cal- 
umny which Bancroft has repeated; whereas the truth is that, 
besides the very active and notable partisanship of Carroll and 
others, not a single Jesuit, native-born or English, was known to 
be other than in favor of the cause.* If we needed vindication 
we have it in Washington’s letter to the Roman Catholics, in 
which this passage occurs: “ I presume that your fellow citizens 
will not forget the patriotic part which you took in the accom- 
plishment of the Revolution and the establishment of your 
Government.” 

We prefer the testimony of Washington to that of either 
Bancroft or Marbois. This scheming politician, who thus pub- 
licly and officially endeavored to fix the stigma of disloyalty 
upon his fellow Catholics and who, according to Shea,} re- 
proached the Jesuits of this country with not favoring the Vol- 
tairean ideas of the day, urged Benjamin Franklin, who was 
then ambassador at Paris, to secure the nomination of a French 
subject who should reside in France, and administet from there 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the United States. It was stipulated 


* Shea, IT., 83. "+ Shea, II., 215. 
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that le was to be acceptable to Congress. Franklin took up 
the scheme ardently, communicated it to the American Con- 
gress, which, however, threw the matter out as not of its concern, 
and probably also because there was not a man there who had 
any other feeling than that of dislike, if not of hatred, for every- 
thing connected with Catholicity. 

Consider what a deplorable condition. of affairs that was. 
A scheming, self-seeking French politician, a presumable ad- 
mirer of Voltaire, and an enemy and calumniator of American 
Catholics, in union with a deist like Franklin, asking a Congress 
of our States, which had almost all framed most oppressive laws 
against Catholics, to name a bishop acceptable to it—who was 
to be a foreigner, living abroad under a foreign king, to adminis- 
ter from I*rance the ecclesiastical affairs of this country; 
and, what is most amazing (for that, too, is specified)—form 
ecclesiastics who should be acceptable to its notions of ecclesias- 
tical fitness. It appears incredible did we not read it all in the 
letters of Franklin to the Nuncio, July 28, 1783, with the 
Nuncio’s acquiescence, the note to the French Prime Minister, 
Vergennes, the 18th of December of the same year, and the 
proposal to Congress, May, 1784. 

We may remark parenthetically that all this goes to show 
that the opinion held by Challoner prevailed elsewhere in 
Europe, viz., that there was no one here available for the office 
of bishop, as the Nuncio, even as late as 1784, implies. It 
evinces a strange state of mind with regard to men like Carroll, 
Neale, Lewis, and others, but such is the fact. The object of re- 
siding in France is declared to be that the bishop might be 
always at hand to constitute a sort of triple alliance with his Holi- 
ness and the American minister “ to form ecclesiastics agreeable 
to Congress.” What kind of a power, it might be asked, would 
Franklin wield in the Church, and what kind of ecclesiastics 
would be acceptable to our bitterly Protestant Congress? This 


is surely one of the curiosities of history. It is clear that opposi- 
tion to this scheme became a sacred duty. The English depend- 


ency would have been infinitely preferable. Father Plowden 
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in England got wind of it, and in union with Fathers Mattingly 
and Sewall of Maryland, all members of the suppressed Society 
of Jesus, brought their influence to bear on Franklin, who did 
not know enough Catholicity to be aware of what he was 
doing. He was made to see the foolishness, not to say the 
iniquity, of the whole proceeding, and finally abandoned the 
project altogether. Opposition in this case is admitted to have 


taken place, but no reproach is feared for those who took part 
in it. It saved the country, and those old, proscribed Jesuits 
must have the credit of it. 

But was there not just at that time, in 1784, a resolution 
adopted by the Chapter of the Fathers of Maryland, and ordered 
to be sent to Rome, setting forth that a bishop was not yet 
desirable? ‘There was, most decidedly, but it was a minority 
report against the general ruling of the Chapter which had, on 
the contrary, asked for the appointment of a bishop. Among 
those in the minority was the future Bishop Neale, whose mo- 
tives surely cannot be questioned. Knowing of the machina- 
tions of Marbois to get control of everything ecclesiastical here, 
for political purposes, it would be strange indeed if some among 
them had not that view. They must have been aware that other 
plotters were at work just as well as Marbois. That such was 
their apprehension is explicitly stated by Shea, and their fore- 
bodings were fully verified by the events. Those who know how 
the scheme of Burke and two other episcopal appointments 
might have brought on international complications, how mad 
were the projects of Gallipolis, with which Professor Herber- 
mann has familiarized us, how supreme a folly was attempted 
in endeavoring to have a Patriarchate in Oneida, and how dis- 
astrous were the plans that were concocted and carried out, as 
in Norfolk for example, not to mention others, will certainly 
agree with those wise and holy men that God’s work was not 
to be helped by an undue haste in a matter of such grave im- 
portance. 

When the appointment was taken out of every one else’s 
hands, and the Supreme Pontiff proprio motu appointed Carroll, 
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their acceptance was instantaneous and complete. Butit is worthy 
of remark that Carroll received then only the power to confirm. 
It took five years more to make him a bishop, and that was done 
only after repeated petitions from this side of the Atlantic, viz., 
in 1789. 

Such was the beginning of the hierarchy of the United 
States. Slow in its coming (for it was absolutely unrealizable 
before the separation from England, unrealizable for some time 
after), but brought about finally by the intelligent zeal and de- 
votion which prevented servitude and averted disaster. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to remark that in 
the Society of Jesus there are certain specific rules laid down 
for right thinking. They are more properly laws for the de- 
velopment of correct instincts. They are called Regule ad 


sentiendum. 

The first of those rules reads as follows: “ Putting aside 
all judgment of our own, we must keep the mind ready and 
prompt to obey in all things the true Spouse of Christ, Our 


Lord, which is our holy Mother the Church of the Hierarchy: 
Sancta ecclesia hierarchica.” This expression ecclesia hierar- 
chica is peculiar and unusual. 

The history of the Society has been the fulfilment of that 
rule. Always eager for the most dangerous and difficult mis- 
sions, leaving the imprint of their labors and their blood on every 
land they evangelized, their only purpose has ever been to hand 
it over to the hierarchy of God’s holy Church, themselves never 
assuming the mitre except under compulsion, and when it was 
established to be, through glory and ignominy, through good and 
evil report, through labors and sufferings, its most devoted serv- 
ants, its staunchest supporters, and its most fearless champions, 
seeking always in that, as in all things, the verification of their 
motto, ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
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APPENDIX. 


(“ Copied from the Archiepiscopal Archives, Quebec). 

“ A, 22 April, 1773. 

“ Lettre du P. Farmer (Ferdinand Steinmeyer, alias Ferdi- 
nand Farmer) au P. Bernard Well, qui donne les raisons dont 
Mgr. Briand, Evéque de Quebec s’est prévalu auprés du Sou- 
verain Pontife pour ne pas executer l’ordre qu’il avait recu 
d’aller dans les Colonies Americaines donner la Confirmation 
aux Catholiques. 

“ Address: Au Révérend Pére Well, 

“ Missionaire 
“4 Mascouche.” 


“* PHILADELPHIAE, die 22 Aprilis, 1773. 
(“ Particulars about the Missions in Maryland & Penn.; and 


about the Missionaries. The Superior resides in Maryland:) 
Hune consulere oportet de negotio, de quo scribit R. Va. Quo- 
niam vero responsum cito dari petiit, interea dum R. P. Superior 
desuper considerat et consulit, quid ego sentiam, perscribam. 
Ex dictis facile est perspicere Religionem Catholicam longe alio 
jure et libertate exerceri in Canada quam apud nos. Unde 
omnino verisimile est, adventum ad nos Rev™, et Il]™. magnas 
commotiones suscitaturum fore, cum periculo, ut ipsis quibus 
modo fruimur exiguis privilegiis privemur, praesertim in Mary- 
landia, ubi ut jam dictum est, exercitium, etiam privatum, re- 
ligionis nostrae nullo jure fundatur. Quare cum ante aliquot 
annos Vicarius Ap. Londinensis in animo haberet, sive visitationis 
sive confirmationis dandae causa mittere hue aliquem, Domini 
Marylandici sub cura nostrorum constituti scriptis ad Rev™. 
Vicarium litteris de imminenti periculo suo ipsum admonue- 
runt; unde factum est ut praedictus Vicarius, sub quo Coloniae 
hae omnes sunt, a proposito cessaret. Haec non ita intelligi velim, 
quod non ipsi plurimum desideremus, ut confirmatio fidelibus hic 
natis dari possit, sed quod plane ex genio praecipue America- 
norum perspectum habemus, id tuto fieri non posse a persona in 
dignitate constituta. Incredibile enim est, quantum sit ubique 
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locorum in America apud acatholicos odium vel ipsius nominis 
episcopi, etiam ejus, qui membrun sit Ecclesiae quam vocant 
Anglicanae. Unde plurimi rem indignam censuere quod Cana- 
densibus episcopus concessus fuerit: et cum jam pluribus annis 
agitetur in Anglia, ut episcopus Protestans communionis angli- 
canae in hisce Provinciis unus stabiliretur, tot tamen obstacula 
ex genio praecipue Americanorum (quorum primi colonistae 
plerique ab ipsis Anglicanis, ne dicam nostris, dissidebant) in- 
venta sunt, ut nihil adhue effectum fuerit. Vix etiam mihi 
persuadere possum quod Rev™"S facultatem a Praeside Cana- 
densi, aut rege obtenturus sit, potestatem ullam extra Provincias 
ad Canadense imperium olim pertinentes, et vi pactorum modo 
Anglis cessas exercendi. Ex Europa jam a pluribus mensibus 
literas non accepimus. . . . (Fears about S. J. Very much oe- 
cupied; should wish to have drawn up his letter better. Salu- 
tations from his colleague, Fr. Rob. Molyneux. . . .) 
“RR. Vae. infimus in Xto servus, 
“Frerprnanpus Farmer, S.J.” 


NOTE 
By Mr. Cuaries W. SLoane. 


Dvurina early times the Episcopalians of the United States 
manifested great repugnance to bishops, and a consequent in- 
clination to minimize the importance of their office. The 
Episcopalians of South Carolina consented originally to enter 
the Federal Church on condition only that no bishop be sent to 
them. Those of Virginia were not so extreme, contenting them- 
selves with the passage of a canon requiring their bishop to be 
the rector of a parish, in order that the bishop might not come 
to be considered different from the other clergy. Indeed, we are 
told by the author on whose authority we make these statements 
(S. D. McConnell, D.D., “ History of the American Episcopal 
Church,” N. Y., 1891), that “the bishops were all rectors of - 
parishes and regarded the work of their episcopal office 
but little, except in the single function of ordination.” 

In 1801 Bishop Provoost of the New York diocese resigned. 
In 1811 Hobart was chosen as bishop. There were at the time 
six bishops in the United States, but the need for three conse- 
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crators caused great embarrassment. Bishop Provoost, after a 
yain attempt to resume the episcopal jurisdiction which he had 
resigned in 1801, consented finally to join Bishops Jarvis and 
White in the ceremony, if his health would allow him to go to 
the church. This provisional consent the two other prelates ren- 
dered sufficient by agreeing that if Bishop Provoost’s health pre- 
cluded his coming to church, they would hold the service in his 
bed-chamber. However, “ he found,” in the words of our author, 
“the strength and the will to attend at Trinity Church.” 

But the reluctant prelate so arrayed himself for the occasion 
that at first his attendance seemed of no avail. For “he had 
adorned his head with a wig and the other bishops wore only 
their hair. It was solemnly discussed whether or not so impor- 
tant a function could be performed wigless. Dr. Duché offered 
to lend Bishop White his for the occasion. But Bishop Jarvis 
in that case would be singular. Bishop White adduced the high 
example of Archbishop Tillotson, whose portrait shows him wig- 
less. This illustrious precedent was deemed satisfactory for the 
two, while Bishop Provoost should uphold ancient usage in his 


episcopal head-dress. The question being settled the services 
proceeded.” (McConneli, p. 285.) 





THE RT. REV. JOHN DUBOIS, D.D., THIRD BISHOP 
OF NEW YORK. 


By Pror. Cuas. G. Herspermann, LL.D. 


Tue fanatics of the Revolution drove from fair France many 
of the best and most learned of her priestly sons. Received with 
the sympathy due to their misfortunes and their virtues, espe- 
cially in Protestant England and the new-born American Re- 
public, these good and learned men greatly contributed to dispel 
the clouds of prejudice which centuries of isolation and calumny 
had created in the religious atmosphere of England and 
America. In the United States they did even more. They sup- 


plied much-needed missionaries, at a time when the civil and 


religious convulsions in Europe made it impossible to hope for 
help from elsewhere, when England had neither adequate hie- 
rarchy nor priesthood, and when Ireland, still chained in worse 
than Egyptian bondage, could not supply her own wants. It 
was at this time, when Catholics in the United States were few 
and scattered, when their fewness and their poverty promised to 
the missionary priest only earthly toil and heavenly reward, that 
the Cheverus, the Matignons, the Rosati, the Flagets and the 
learned sons of St. Sulpice came to the aid of the American 
Church, and bore no slight share in laying its foundations. : They 
were men of piety and learning, sincerely zealous for God’s glory, 
men of honor at the same time, and gentlemen in the truest 
sense of the word. Withal they were representatives of the 
chivalrous French nation, which in our struggle for independ- 
ence had proved itself a friend indeed, had fought side by side 
with our revolutionary forefathers, and had in the closing scenes 
of the War of Independence shared in their triumphs. No men 
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were better fitted to be the heralds of the Catholic Church in our 
country, and no men could have done more to spread its truth. 
Prominent among these apostolic men was the subject of this 
biography, the Rt. Rev. John Dubois, third Bishop of New 
York. 

John Dubois was born at Paris on the 24th of August, 1764, 
of respectable, but not noble parentage. He had only one sister, 
of whose fortunes we have no record. The boy lost his father 
in early youth, and was left in the care of his mother. Madame 
Dubois was by no means an ordinary woman. Bishop Bruté, 
who visited her in 1813, when she was almost eighty years of 
age, tells us that even at that advanced age she was a remarkable 
lady, equally distinguished for her tender heart and her vigorous 
mind, and full of life. Naturally she was deeply interested in 
the Rev. Mr. Bruté’s story of her son’s noble work in the New 
World. What John Dubois became in after life he owed in 
a great measure to his mother. She formed the character of the 
boy, she presided over his early training, she gave him the ad- 
vantages of a classical education, a fact which in itself permits 
us to infer that Mme. Dubois cannot have been without means. 

The institution to which his mother sent him, probably about 
1775, was the College Louis le Grand. This high school, inter- 
esting to Americans as the place where Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton was in part educated, was founded by the Jesuits under 
Louis XIV., but had fallen into other hands when they were 
expelled from France shortly after young Dubois’ birth. Its 
guiding spirits at the time John Dubois was a student were secu- 
lar priests, and the vice-principal, practically the controlling 
power of the college, was the Abbé Proyart, a worthy man and 
a scholar of distinction.* Among his professors was the Abbé 


Delille, in his day the most famous of French poets, whose works 
are respectfully spoken of by literary critics even to-day. Of 
his standing as an educator we are less well informed, and his 


* He was a historian, and after his death in the early part of this century 
his works, extending to seventeen volumes, were deemed worthy of republi- 
cation. He wrote a Life of Robespierre, and of the Duke of Bourgogne. 
He was horn in 1748, and died in 1808. 
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subsequent career makes it doubtful whether his influence on 
his scholars was entirely for good. Of Dubois’ fellow students 
at the Collége Louis le Grand we learn chiefly of two, whose 
names have become historical. The first was Maximilien Robes- 
pierre, in later times the soul of the Terror, a name synonymous 
with tyranny and bloodshed. Camiile Desmoulins was the other, 
a wild journalist, the advocate of violence, and the spokesman 
of the Jacobins. When president of Mt. St. Mary’s College the 
Rev. Mr. Dubois often spoke of his two classmates, and recalled 
that the future dictator of the Revolution was a gloomy, morose 
youth, disposed to tyrannize over his juniors, in short, an un- 
sympathetic character. Young Dubois himself was a promising 
boy. He made notable progress in his studies, especially in 
Latin. He took some prizes for Latin poetry, and indeed re- 
mained a good Latin scholar through life, fluently writing and 
speaking that classical language. 

At college John Dubois appears to have been an excitable 
and emotional boy, with a strong imagination and a tendency 
to tell sensational stories. At the same time his character was 
fundamentally sound, deeply conscientious and_ sensitively 
honorable. He himself in after years related how he delighted 
in telling stories to his classmates at the College Louis le Grand, 
at times, to be the more impressive, not hesitating to draw on his 
imagination to adorn his tale. But after a time his sensitive 
conscience reproached him for his dalliance with romance, and 
he resolved to cast off the habit. He determined, should his 
lively temper again mislead him from the strict path of truth, 
to correct himself at once before his listeners. The opportunity 
came before long, and he was true to his resolution. But his 
victory was not gained without a terrible inward struggle. He 
corrected his story, successful as it had been, and then fainted 
away from chagrin.* One of the proudest of his college memo- 
ries was the fact that, as a reward for his good conduct, he was 
permitted to occupy the seat of De Calogne, a former student 
who had become distinguished for his virtues. 


* Jubilee of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg—Dr. McCaffrey’s 
Sermon on Bishop Dubois, note, p. 215. 
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When toward the beginning of the eighties young Dubois 
had finished his preliminary studies, he resolved to devote him- 
self to the service of the Church and entered the Seminary of 
St. Magloire, which was under the direction of the Fathers of 
the Oratory.* The students of the seminary seem to have at- 
tended lectures at the Sorbonne. At all events, Bishop Bayley 
in his “ History of the Diocese of New York” (p. 104) tells us 
that the future bishop attracted attention by the brilliancly of his 
thesis at St. Magloire and the Sorbonne. Even before his ordi- 
nation he was appointed to a benefice in the neighborhood of 
Paris. He certainly was looked upon with much favor by the 
Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur De Juigné. By his fellow 
students, too, at St. Magloire he was well liked, and with some 
of them he formed friendships that lasted through life. The 
student rolls of his seminary contained at the time not a few 
names destined to fame. We need only mention the Abbé Legris- 
Duval, the Abbé Leontard, the founder of the Collége St. Stanis- 
las, the Abbé Macarthy, who became a distinguished member of 
the Society of Jesus and one of the most famous French pulpit 
orators during the nineteenth century, and lastly Cardinal 
Cheverus, the first Bishop of Boston, whose name is equally re- 
vered in France and the United States. To make his mark 
among such men certainly augured well for young Dubois, and 
his career did not belie its promise. 

On Sept. 22, 1787,; John Dubois was promoted to the 
honors of the priesthood by Archbishop De Juigné. Shortly 
after he received his appointment as assistant to the curé of St. 
Sulpice, in Paris. About the same time he was named chaplain 
of an institution for the insane and for orphans in the Rue de 
Sevres, the Hospice des Petites Maisons, in charge of the Sisters 
of Charity founded by St. Vincent de Paul. Of his work at St. 
Sulpice we know nothing, but of his connection with the Hospice 


*We find it stated that his parents wished him to follow the military 
profession; but this hardly agrees with the fact that his father died when 
John was quite young. 

+ So Rev. Wm. Quarter, in his Panegyric of Bishop Dubois, in Catholic 
Expositor, Vol. III., p. 310. 
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des Petites Maisons he often spoke in later days as providential. 
It gave him a practical acquaintance with the rule of St. Vincent 


de Paul and its working, and proved of great value when at 
Emmittsburg he was the director of Mother Seton’s community 
of Sisters of Charity. 

Two years after the ordination of the Abbé Dubois France 
saw the outbreak of the great Revolution and the subversion of 
all her most ancient and venerable institutions. ‘The clergy, 
many of whom had at first favored the movement in favor of 
popular rights, soon became the objects of dictation and perse- 
cution. Their position became precarious, nay intolerable, when 
they were required to take the so-called constitutional oath, 
which was equivalent to a denial of legitimate ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The Abbé Dubois was not the man to hesitate. He 
chose to obey God rather than man; exile was the consequence. 
Ile determined to seek a refuge in the United States. How he 
“ame to select America as the scene of his future activity we do 
not know, but the manifold connections between prominent 
royalist families whose representatives had fought for the young 
republic during its struggle for life, make it likely enough that 
the suggestion came from these. At all events we know that the 
de Noailles and Duras,* two very distinguished French families, 
obtained for him letters of introduction from the Marquis de la 
Fayette, to many of the most prominent American statesmen, 
especially in Virginia. Among these were the future President, 
James Monroe, the Randolphs of Roanoke, the Lees, the Bever- 
leys, and the orator Patrick Henry. Fortified with these recom- 
mendatory letters, he left Paris in disguise in the month of May, 
1791, accompanied by a servant, and escaped to Havre. Thence} 
he embarked for Norfolk, Virginia, which he reached in August, 
1791. 

For the American of the end of the nineteenth century it is 
not easy to conceive a picture of the United States to which our 
French abbé came a little more than a hundred years ago. 


*So Rev. W. Quarter, in his Panegyrie on Bishop Dubois, Catholic 
Expositor, Vol. III. p. 310. 
+ Some authorities name St. Malo as the place of his embarkation. 
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Washington was then in his first administration; the present 


constitution had gone into effect a little more than two years 
before, Florida and Louisiana had not yet been annexed, and the 


bulk of our population was scattered along our eastern seaboard. 


The new constitution had established religious tolerance 
throughout the land. This measure was chiefly due to the in- 
fluence of Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and Franklin, men 
who were advocates of toleration by conviction. Besides, the 
non-Catholic population of the country were so overwhelmingly 
in the majority that most of them had never seen a Catholic. 
It was no great tax on their bigotry to tolerate what did not 
exist. Besides, in view of the efficient aid brought to the Con- 
tinental armies by the Catholic nation of France, it would have 
seemed utterly graceless to exclude the Catholics from the uni- 
versal tolerance demanded by the variety of non-Catholic sects 
which even then flourished in the United States. We must not, 
however, conceive of this spirit of tolerance as being in many 
places more than academic. We know that just fifty years be- 
fore the Abbé Dubois’ arrival the Jacobite Anglican clergyman 
Ury was hanged in New York as a victim of the bitter hatred 
felt by the populace against everything that savored of 
“Popery.” We know the Rev. Mr. Frambach, Abbé Dubois’ 
predecessor at Frederick, Md., barely escaped with his life when 
he had daringly extended one of his missionary excursions to 
Virginia. It was hardly to be expected that with English domi- 
nation every vestige of the narrow-minded bigotry, fostered by 
England’s penal laws, should disappear forthwith. 

[f now we inquire into the condition of Catholicism in the 
United States at the time of the arrival of our exile, we find it 
truly in its infancy. Bishop Carroll, the first and only bishop 
in the entire republic, had been consecrated less than three years 
before. Associated with him in the work of the ministry were 
sixty-eight priests,* considerably less than the number of bishops 
that now rule the American Church. The remnant of the old 
Jesuit missionaries in Maryland and Pennsylvania constituted 
the kernel of the clergy, which had received some important 


* McSherry in the Jubilee Volume of Mt. St. Mary’s College, p. 52. 
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additions from Europe and especially from France. Prominent 
among the latter were the Sulpitian priests sent here by the 
superior of the Sulpitians in Paris, the Abbé Emory, and settled 
in Baltimore. Here in 1791, the very year of the Abbé Dubois’ 
arrival, they founded the first seminary in the United States, 
St. Mary’s Seminary of St. Sulpice. The Catholic population 
of the new republic was exceedingly small. Exact numbers 
are out of the question; all is mere guesswork. The entire num- 
ber has been estimated at 50,000,* and perhaps this may be 
accepted as a good guess. The bulk of the Catholic people was 
at the time settled in Maryland and especially Pennsylvania; 
New York City, it appears from Father McGean’s researches, 
contributing less than one thousand souls to swell the total. In 
wealth, too, social position, and influence, our Catholic fore- 
fathers of a hundred years ago were an insignificant body. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton was the one man among them 
whose name and fame extended beyond the town where he lived. 
But while the Catholic laity were poor and without influence, 
they were not without earnestness and the spirit of sacrifice. Of 
the corporate life of the Church it is true they knew but little. 
Each parish had been a unit by itself until the creation of the 
Episcopal See of Baltimore, and even now most churches 
outside of the immediate neighborhood of Baltimore had 
but a slight sense of what it meant to be under the govern- 
ment of a bishop. Frequently newly organized parishes nego- 
tiated with newly arrived priests, or even with priests beyond 
the ocean, for their services as pastors. But we must not inter- 
pret this to imply a deliberate spirit of independence of ecclesias- 
tical authority. It was the result rather of ignorance, inexperi- 
ence, and the force of circumstances. Still to understand the 
subsequent development of Catholic affairs, we must not lose 
sight of the lack of cohesive feeling that animated people who 
had struggled on for years, each parish by itself, and without 
the cement of episcopal authority. 

Such is a sketchy picture of Catholicism in the United States 


when the Abbé Dubois landed on our shores. The young priest 
* Other respectable authorities estimate it at about 30,000. 
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at the time had about completed his twenty-seventh year, and 
was in the very bloom of manhood. His features, while perhaps 
lacking in regularity, were marked by refinement, life, vigor, 
and determination. His bearing was impressive and attractive, 
his manners distinguished ; in fact he was what, some thirty 


years ago, was called a gentleman of the old school. President 


Andrew Jackson, we are told, after meeting him in New York 
in the early thirties, declared that the Bishop was the most per- 
fect gentleman he had ever met with.* He was full of life and 
a ready talker. For children he showed great sympathy through- 
out his entire life. Quick of speech, quick of wit, quick of con- 
ception, he was also quick of temper. In short, he was in all 
respects a good representative of the well-bred Parisian. 
Immediately on his arrival he requested of Bishop Carroll 
permission to exercise his priestly functions. Then he presented 
his credentials to the distinguished Virginians to whom his 
friends had given him letters of introduction, the Lees, Bever- 
leys, Randolphs, James Monroe, and Patrick Henry. His re- 
ception was most cordial. No doubt the commendations of his 
friends had much to do with the warm hospitality which was 
offered him on all sides; but his own personality surely strongly 
reinforced the praises of his friends. In the home of Mr. Monroe 
he resided for quite a while. Patrick Henry was so charmed with 
the young French priest that he undertook to teach him English. 
Meantime Mr. Dubois sought to earn a living by teaching 
French to the Virginians. However, he did not forget his mis- 
sion as a priest. He ministered to the faithful at first at Nor- 
folk, and later at Richmond. Here the favor of his non-Catholie 
friends secured for him the privilege of celebrating Mass in the 
State House of the Commonwealth—a singular contrast to the 
hostile treatment extended only a few years before to that 
worthy old missionary, the Rev. Mr. Frambach. Amid these 
manifold occupations, travelling and teaching, he soon acquired 
a practical command of the English language, and he was now 
ready for any work to which Bishop Carroll might assign him. 


* Bishop Bayley’s “ History of the Diocese of New York,” p. 108. Note. 
The statement is based on a conversation with Mr. Hart. 
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The call soon came. Age and toil had told on the Rev. Mr. 


Frambach, the old missionary, who had been for many years 






pastor at Frederick, in Maryland. He had now been obliged to 
lay down his apostolic staff: a younger and more vigorous work- 


man in the Lord’s vineyard was needed. In the year 1794 Arch- 








bishop Carroll confided the Frederick mission to the Rev. Mr. 
as it 











Dubois. This mission, churchless—we may say homeless 
In the town of Frederick, it 






was, was by no means a sinecure. 
is true, his flock was not numerous, but Frederick was only his 
His parish comprised all Montgomery County, 






headquarters. 
where there were a few Catholics, the Maryland Tract, where 
Governor Lee, a recent convert, resided, and Emmittsburg, 







where there were also some scattered Catholics. 





For a while he was the guest of Governor Lee and his family. 
But Maryland was not the limit of his apostoli> activity. At 
regular intervals Mr. Dubois crossed the Virginia border and 
administered the sacraments to the Catholics residing at Martins- 
burg and Winchester. In fact it would be hard to fix the limits 
of his parish, for he and Father Badin in Kentucky were for a 
long time the only priests between Baltimore and St. Louis. 










The young French priest proved to be a model pastor. He said 
Mass in some private house, whether at Frederick or elsewhere, 
heard confessions at all times, preached, visited the sick, and 
aided the distressed. Besides his Sunday instructions, he went 
to the farm-houses, to teach the children and servants of the 
farmers their catechism. By his attention to the children he 
opened his way to the hearts of their parents. The successes he 
gained by this simple method were so striking that, when at the 
head of his seminary in after times he prepared the young Le 
vites for the practical work of the ministry, he insisted again and 










again on the importance of gaining the good will of the children. 
To all he was affable; to the rude and poor, as well as to those 
more favored by fortune. He took the deepest interest in all 
their concerns, and thought he was doing the Lord’s work no less 








when he reconciled enemies than when he visited the sick. The 
results of his toilsome self-sacrifice soon became anparent. His 
flock became devoted to him, and at Easter and Christmas Catho- 
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lies were seen driving into Frederick whose homes were twenty 


and thirty, sometimes fifty and sixty, miles away. ‘Those were 
the days when Catholics, naturally influenced by their non- 
Catholic neighbors, who surrounded them on all sides and with 


whom the sermon was the most important part of their service, 
laid greater stress on the eloquence of their pastors than now. 
The Rev. Mr. Dubois was not a flashy orator, and still he always 
secured the attention of his flock and largely guided their action. 
Often he spoke on the plainest themes with profit to his hearers. 
Long after he left Frederick his instructions on honesty were re- 
membered, in which he insisted that not only are Christians 
obliged in conscience to pay their debts, but that they must not 
contract any debts unless they also had the means of payment. 
Even in those days of simplicity he cautioned his congregation 
against extravagance in dress, and against all kinds of fashion- 
able frivolity. Above all things he denounced the tendency to 
display without any substance to warrant the show. By such 
homelike, practical wisdom he inculeated virtue, and at the same 
time gained the confidence and respect of all, rich and poor, 
Catholic and Protestant. 

As has been already mentioned, when the Rev. Mr. Dubois 
took charge of the Frederick mission he had a flock without a 
fold, a congregation without a church. In the colonial days of 
Maryland the Catholics had been forbidden by their tolerant 
non-Catholic brethren to have services in church, but were al- 
lowed to attend Mass in private dwellings. No doubt the custom 
thus created resulted in an indisposition to hasten the building 
of churches. But the new pastor of Frederick was not the man 
to prolong this state of things. He was entirely weleome to eele- 
brate Mass at Governor Lee’s home or at the house of the Taney 
family, but he determined to have a temple of God, even though 
it be most modest, no matter what the risk and trouble of the 
undertaking. He was energetic and sanguine, and failure he 
knew not. The flock was not as hopeful as the shepherd. When 
the building was begun, Chief Justice Taney, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, one of his parishioners, used to relate 
in days long after, all the Catholics of Frederick declared that 
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the church would never be finished, or if finished, would never 
be filled with Catholics; and that the means to pay for such a 
building could never be raised. They were mistaken. By energy, 
perseverance, thrift, and appeals to the sympathy of the faithful, 
the impossible became a fact, and Frederick had a Catholic 
church.* The outlying missions soon followed in the footsteps of 
the county town, and churches and chapels sprang up in various 
parts of the zealous pastor’s territory,—it was too large to be 
called a parish. In the village of Emmittsburg the church built 
by an Irish priest was improved and adorned by Mr. Dubois; 
the Catholic settlers scattered near the foot of what became 
known as the Mountain also had a little chapel for their own 
use. ‘There he went once a month, alternately saying Mass in 
the village and at the foot of the Mountain. What enabled him 
to hold together scattered congregations that he could visit but 
rarely, aside from his zeal and devotion, was his conscientious 
punctuality. When he promised to be at a mission the people 
knew he would be there. Toil and fatigue never prevented his 
keeping an appointment. God had given him a robust constitu- 
tion and a vigorous body, and the zealous missionary made full 
use of them. On one occasion, it is related, he had just sat down 
in his confessional on a Saturday evening, when a sick call was 
announced. ‘The sick man lived twenty to thirty miles away, 
the night had fallen, the roads were poor, and the Monocacy 
tiver was swollen. The Rev. Mr. Dubois was to say Mass in 
Frederick at nine o’clock on Sunday morning. He did not hesi- 
tate a moment, mounted his horse, and dashed away on his er- 
rand of charity. He rode fifty miles through the darkness and 
twice swam the Monocacy that night. But at nine o’clock on 
Sunday, wearied and fasting, the faithful pastor was before the 
altar in Frederick, said Mass, and preached. It was only long 
afterwards that the flock learned how wearied and exhausted the 


good man who ministered te them was on that Sunday morning. 
But while the Rev. Mr. Dubois was thus faithfully perform- 
ing all the duties of a good shepherd, he did not forget 


*I have not met anywhere the date of its erection. It must fall between 
1793 and 1796. 
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his own sanctification. After his appointment to Frederick 
he naturally sought the French priests of St. Sulpice, who had 
established St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. They were his 
countrymen, zealous priests, and men of learning; in short, they 
were kindred spirits. To St. Mary’s Seminary he came year after 
year to make his spiritual retreat. At St. Mary’s he became in- 
terested in the work of educating American youth for the priest- 
hood. It was the Abbé Dubourg, then a Sulpitian, afterwards 
Bishop of New Orleans, who first suggested to him the idea of 
establishing a preparatory seminary (petit Séminaire) on the 
Mountain at Emmittsburg.* At what time the Abbé Dubourg 
first made this suggestion to the Rev. Mr. Dubois we are not 
informed, but we know that as early as 1805 the latter had 
thoughts of transferring his activity to the Mountain near Em- 
mittsburg. In that year the two Emmittsburg congregations 
joined together to make a clearing on the slope of the Moun- 
tain and built a one-story log house with two rooms. The follow- 
ing spring the enterprising priest, who, though born in the great 
city of Paris, had a keen eye for the beauties of nature, and ever 
felt at home amid the wild grandeur of American forest and 
mountain scenery, selected a spot in the heart of the woods as 
the site of the brick church which was to crown the Mountain. 
When the new shrine was completed,; the pastor of Frederick, 
after laboring for fourteen years among the people of that town, 
bade them a sad farewell, and filled with new hopes and new 
plans, took up his residence on the Mountain. He dwelt in the 
block-house built in 1805, and known afterwards as Duhamel’s 
house, so called after the Abbé Duhamel, who occupied it later 
when chaplain of the Sisters of St. Joseph’s. 

After taking up his residence at the Mountain he opened a 
school. Its beginnings were insignificant enough. His scholars 
numbered seven, and when in 1858 Mt. St. Mary’s College cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, two of the original seven scholars 
of the Rev. Mr. Dubois were present to take part in the solemn 

* Memorial Volume of the Centenary of St. Mary’s Seminary of St. Sul- 


pice, Baltimore, 1791-1891, pp. 18, 19. 
7 Probably early in 1808. I cannot find any date. 
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festivities. They were Captain William Seton of the United 
States Navy, a son of Mother Seton, and Mr. John Lilly of 
Conawago, Pa.* Some of the pupils boarded with Mr. Dubois, 
others with the neighbors, and class was held in a small brick 
building near by.; At first the Rev. Mr. Dubois had only a 
single assistant. ‘The subjects taught were those of an elemen- 
tary classical school. Meanwhile preparations were made for 
enlarging the school. New frame houses were begun, some for 
class, some for dormitory purposes. 

Towards the end of the year 1808 the Rev. Mr. Dubois took 
a step which distinctly marked his intention to devote the rest 
of his life to the cause of education. Te joined the Society of 
the Priests of St. Sulpice, on December 6 of that year. Even 
before his reception into the Society of Sulpice, with Bishop Car- 
roll’s permission he seems to have transferred to the Sulpitians 
the land he owned at Emmittsburg, together with the church 
and the house connected with it. Then, together with the Abbé 
Dubourg, he bought in the name of the Society of St. Sulpice 
five hundred acres of land in the immediate neighborhood and 
proceeded to put up the frame buildings already mentioned. 
Before the new quarters were completed his school was rein- 
forced by sixteen students, transferred to Emmittsburg from 
Pigeon Hill or Abbott’s Town, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
where the Sulpitian Fathers had established a petit séminaire. 
Fortunately the new buildings were soon ready to receive the 
newcomers, and from that time the academic organization of 
Mt. St. Mary’s College may be said to have begun. In honor of 
the Mother of God, for whom the Rev. Mr. Dubois always cher- 
ished a special devotion, the new institution received the name 
of Mt. St. Mary’s College. 

Colleges at the opening of the nineteenth century must not 
be gauged by the colleges we know at its close. Those were not 
the days of ambitious structures, expensive plants, magnificent 


* Jubilee Volume of Mt. St. Mary’s College, p. 145. A third survivor is 
spoken of, but his name is not given. Another of Mother Seton’s sons be- 
longed to the pioneer seven. 

{ McSherry, in Jubilee Volume of Mt. St. Mary’s College, pp. 36-7. 
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museums, and manifold professorships. Father Kohlmann in 


1810 thought that an electric machine, an air-pump, a telescope, 
a theodolite, a quadrant, and other simple instruments for navi- 
gation would strike the American people as a magnificent college 
outfit, and declared that his new collegiate institution at New 
York had the finest set of globes in America; they cost $160.* 
John England was at the same time Bishop of Charleston, the 
entire faculty of his seminary, professor of dogmatic and moral 
theology and Scripture, with a professorship of Greek and matliec- 
matics thrown in. Yale and Harvard in those days were modestly 
content with five or six professors. Chemistry and biology were 
unknown as college studies, electricity was mainly a means of 
exciting curiosity and dazzling the wits, while the chair of Eng- 
lish now threatening to eclipse everything but political economy 
does not appear till well-nigh fifty years later. These facts 
should be remembered in order to understand the early history 
of Mt. St. Mary’s College. Had Maryland in 1808 demanded, 
what some States demand to-day, the possession of half a million 
of dollars capitalized as the condition pre-required to the founda- 
tion of a college, the Rev. Mr. Dubois would have remained pas- 
tor of Frederick. For outside of the capital invested by him and 
the Abbé Dubourg in the five hundred acres of woodland at the 
Mountain, his principal wealth was pluck, energy, toil, a san- 
guine temperament, and confidence in God. Money he had little 
or none. He was president of the college, treasurer, disci- 
plinarian, head farmer, and almost the entire faculty; professor 
of morals and dogma, and teacher of Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
and French. Besides he was pastor not only of the little colony 
at the foot of the hill, but also of the town of Emmittsburg. 
In 1809 the Rev. Mr. Dubois became the superior and spir- 
itual director of Mother Seton’s new community of Sisters of 
Charity at St. Joseph’s. Only a man endowed with amazing 
physical strength and boundless will power, one for whom to 
work was life and enjoyment, could have satisfied the require- 
ments of these manifold offices. It is true that from the begin- 
ning he had one or other teacher to assist him; Messrs. Smith 


*“ Historical Records and Studies,” Vol. L., p. 74. 
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and Monahan are mentioned as the first of these. But they did 
not remain with him long. Even in 1811, when he had sixty 
students in his school, he had as his only assistant a theological 
student, Mr. John Hickey, afterwards Father Hickey.* Indeed 
his difficulties, financial and academical, played havoe with his 
plans in more ways than one. The scheme had in mind by the 
priests of St. Sulpice and the Rev. Mr. Dubois as their repre- 
sentative was the foundation of a preparatory school for boys 
intended for the priesthood. They meant to provide not for the 
higher education of American Catholic youth, but for a supply 
of priests. The aim was noble, but the scheme could not be car- 
ried out. How was it feasible for a Catholic population of, at 
most, a quarter of a million, scattered over a large continent, to 
fill a college with ecclesiastical students? Who was to pay for 
their maintenance? for wealth and vocations to the priesthood 
are not often combined in the nineteenth century, at least in the 
United States. President Dubois, enthusiast as he was, had a 
very practical vein in his composition. Ile was not the man to 
sacrifice his college on the altar of a chimera. He quietly turned 
his petit séminaire into an institute for higher education, and 
accepted all applicants, whether they meant to become priests 
or not: even Protestants asked to be admitted and were matricu- 
lated. He thus increased the number of his students and his 
revenues; and yet, as the future proved, his original idea was 
largely realized. Mt. St. Mary’s College became the prolific 
mother of many worthy and eminent priests and bishops. 
{vidently a college was needed in Maryland,; and President 
Dubois inspired confidence in his ability as an educator. The 
twenty-three pioneers gathered at the Mountain in 1809 grew 
to be forty in 1811, and sixty in 1812. Of course President Du- 
bois and Mr. John Hickey no longer sufficed to teach all the 
humanities and some theology to this band. But competent in- 
structors in those days were scarce and money was scarcer. What 
was to be done? President Dubois hit upon the expedient of 
* Memorial Volume of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, p. 20. 


7+ Mt. St. Mary’s was the first college the State had—for many years 
the only one. 
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letting the more advanced students—philosophers and _ theolo- 
gians principally—teach the younger boys. In adopting this 
plan he was singularly fortunate. Among the young men who 
thus became members of the teaching staff at the Mountain, 
during the founder’s administration, we find Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, Archbishops Hughes and Purcell, Bishops Byrne, Car- 
rell, Quarter, Whelan, and Gartland, the Very Rev. M. D. Egan, 
McGerry, Jamieson, McCaffrey, and Butler, who were succes- 
sively raised to the presidency of Mt. St. Mary’s College; the 
tev. Nicholas Kerney, R. Smith, Alexius and George Elder, 
John Hickey, Constantine C. Pise, and E. J. Sourin, 8.J.* 

When President Dubois laid the foundations of his new col- 
lege the basis of instruction throughout the high schools and 
colleges of the United States, as of Europe, were the classical 
languages and mathematics. There was no reason for him to 
deviate in essentials from this course; Latin as the language of 
the Church naturally formed the backbone of the curriculum. 
Greek and mathematics were not neglected. Proper stress was 
laid on the study of English composition also; we know this 
from the testimony of old students, and might infer it from the 
fact that so many of the early graduates of the Mountain proved 
themselves thoroughly capable of maintaining their principles 
in speech and print. A feature of the course of studies found at 
Mt. St. Mary’s, rarely met with in the American colleges of the 
time, was the study of French. Time has shown the wisdom of 
the innovation, which was due no doubt to the President’s initia- 
tive. To the President’s views, also, we may safely ascribe the 
cultivation of the art of music, which, contrary to American col- 
lege traditions, was taught at Mt. St. Mary’s from Dr. Dubois’ 
times. He secured the services, as professor of music, of Major 
André, a very capable artist whose Masses were published and 
highly valued in Germany. 

As a disciplinarian the Rev. Mr. Dubois laid the foundation 
of the order and gentlemanly companionship which became tra- 
ditional among the men of the Mountain. That he was an 


*I am indebted to the Very Rev. William O’Hara, the President of Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, for many of these details. 
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conferred on him. 
Bishop Farley, in his Life of Cardinal McCloskey, tells us how 
the future Cardinal when introduced into the family circle of 
the Mountain, inasmuch as he was a New Yorker, and therefore 
presumably wicked, was placed under the wings of Gunning Bed- 
ford, afterwards the distinguished physician, also a New Yorker. 
The pious French president of the college, of course, knew noth- 
ing of setting a thief to catch a thief. But he wisely sought to 
influence and mould new boys by confiding them to the care of 
youths already formed. How strictly order was maintained at 
the college appears from an incident told by Mr. Hassard in his 
Life of Archbishop Hughes. In the President’s absence, his 
substitute, Rev. Mr. Hickey, had permitted young Hughes to go 
to Waynesburgh to gather material for a controversy in which 
the latter was engaged. At Waynesburgh Mr. Hughes was only a 
short distance from his parent’s home. So to please them he paid 
them a short visit, without special permission. The consequence 
was a severe reprimand from the Rev. Dr. Bruté, the superior 
of the seminary. No doubt Dr. Bruté in this followed out the 
policy of the President. 

That a man so deeply imbued with piety and religion as the 
Rev. Mr. Dubois should use every endeavor to instil his own 
spirit into his students was a matter of course. He was himself 
filled with a tender devotion to the Virgin Mother of God. He 
dedicated his college and church to her. He erected shrines to 


her in the woods and on the very summit of his well-beloved 


mountain. 


age which he so joyfully offered her himself. His success was 
remarkable. 
little rustic oratory high up the Mountain, sometimes pray- 
ing in solitude, sometimes chanting the praises of their Queen 


in chorus. 


than to the seniors. Those who were to make their first com- 
munion were the special object of his solicitude. He strove to 


energetic and at times an autocratic ruler of boys we may infer 
from the sobriquet of the “ Little Napoleon ” which his subjects 


impress them with the importance of the ceremony, and spared 
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Still he tempered authority with wisdom. 



























He strove to lead the boys to pay her the same hom- 





Seminarians and collegians often repaired to the 






To the younger students he paid no less attention 
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neither toil nor expense to increase its solemnity. Education 
and discipline at the Mountain were based entirely on the spirit 
of religion. In this way order became natural; respect for au- 
thority, in spite of occasional youthful pranks, was universal. 
Though no pressure was brought to bear on the students, the 
religious atmosphere of the place and the admirable example of 
the president and the professors, especially the Rev. Mr. Bruté, 
led many to consecrate themselves to the service of God in the 
priesthood. 

The Rey. Dr. Simon Gabriel Bruté, afterwards the first Bishop 
of Vincennes (Ind.), had joined the staff of Mt. St. Mary’s 
College in 1812, three years after its foundation. He proved 
to be President Dubois’ right hand, his constant friend and pru- 
dent adviser. A deep and well-read scholar, in fact far superior to 
the President in learning, he was in complete sympathy with his 
superior’s zeal, while his temper was far more sober and his 
financial management far more methodical. Indeed, the Rev. Mr. 
Dubois, while bold and energetic, ready to take up any scheme, 
no matter how hazardous, was not a careful financier. He was 
a hard toiler, inspired enthusiasm in his assistants, and withal 
was most thrifty; but he lacked financial method. This lack of 
administrative ability had almost proved fatal to his undertak- 
ing. Dr. Bruté had gone to Europe on business in 1815 and 
had afterwards been appointed President of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary in Baltimore, a position he held until the year 1818. When 
before the end of 1818 he returned to Emmittsburg, the finances 
of the college wore a critical aspect. So dangerous was the posi- 
tion in 1819 that the superior of the Sulpitians in the United 
States, to protect the other property held by his society in the 
country, transferred the College of Mt. St. Mary’s, with all its 
belongings, to the Rev. Mr. Dubois, to hold it for the society. 
But the energetic President did not lose courage. Supported 
and advised by Dr. Bruté, he labored more vigorously than ever. 
At Emmittsburg, with the help of seminarians and students, 
part of the forest had been turned into farm land. The Presi- 


dent of the college supervised the clearing of the woods, follow- 


ing heavy wagons over the roughest of roads. When needful 
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he worked with the spade, plied the axe, or supervised the gar- 
deners, among whom the future Archbishop Hughes temporarily 
held a place while waiting for a vacancy in the seminary, in the 
early twenties. His keen eyes were fixed on every seminarian, 
student and employé, whom he was ever ready to help. He 
soon detected young Hughes’ extraordinary ability and pro- 
moted him from the garden to the students’ bench. When some 
specially important piece of work had been finished, all who 
had aided in its completion were summoned to celebrate the 
event, and the Reverend President of the college presided over 
the feast. 

Whenever he could snatch a few days from his manifold 
occupations at the Mountain, the President was off to gather 
students, in the towns of Maryland and indeed much farther 
north and south. We find him engaged in this work at New 
York in 1822, whence he brought with him to Emmittsburg the 
future Cardinal McCloskey, accompanied by two other boys.* 
In his latter years at Mt. St. Mary’s every departing graduate 
was made a missionary to gather new recruits for the Mountain. 
By such pluck and perseverance difficulties were overcome, the 
number of students steadily increased, and the finances of the 
institution re-established. Soon the outlook became so hopeful 
that Dr. Dubois resolved to build a stone structure, for hitherto 
seminarians and students had been housed in the old frame 
buildings erected in 1809 and later. 

In 1823 the enthusiastic educator saw the work begun, 
and he toiled and struggled to complete the new home of the 
muses. On Pentecost day, June 6, 1824, the building was 
almost completed, and the good old President in fancy saw 
the students taking possession of it in the coming September. 
Everything looked promising. That same evening all his hopes 
were shattered. Shortly before midnight the alarm of fire was 
heard. Professors and students, led by the President, rushed 
out to meet the danger. The new college was one mass of flames. 
No doubt the good old man’s heart stood still for a moment when 
he saw the fruit of so much toil and planning inevitably doomed 
* “ Historical Records and Studies,” I., p. 52. 
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to destruction. But it was only for a moment. He resigned 
himself to God’s will. ‘* The Lord gave,” he exclaimed, “ the 
Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
Soon he pointed out to his friends standing by faults in the burn- 
ing structure which he would avoid in the new college, that, 
he determined then and there, should take the place of the one 
in flames. 

A few days later professors and students set to work. They 
cleared away the ruins, and made ready the grounds for the new 
building. But where was the money to come from that was 
needed for the work of reconstruction? As the college had been 
destroyed before its completion, it is unlikely that insurance 
covered any great part of the loss. The Rev. Mr. Dubois 
made appeals right and left. During the vacation pro- 
fessors and students of their own accord set out to col- 
lect for the new enterprise. One of the active volunteers 
was John Hughes, then a seminarian. He scoured the country 


in the neighborhood of Chambersburg, his father’s home, and 


during the months of July and August succeeded in gathering 
about four hundred dollars, with which he returned to Emmitts- 


burg. The people who dwelt near the Mountain, to whom Mr. 
Dubois had been known so many years, who knew his merits and 
sincerely sympathized with him in his misfortune, generously 
aided him in his new undertaking. Encouraged by the help he 
received, and buoyed up by his own sanguine temperament, he 
pushed forward the construction of the new college, and in 1826 
he saw his exertions finally crowned with success. The new 
Mt. St. Mary’s College was completed, and the future looked 
rosy and promising to the hopeful old priest. 

Still his new enterprise had not been achieved without in- 
curring great responsibilities and without burdening the insti- 
tution with heavy debts. The superior-general of St. Sulpice 
became alarmed. He now abandoned the College of Mt. St. 
Mary’s wholly to Mr. Dubois, stipulating that the latter assume 
all the debts. The condition was readily accepted. Mr. Dubois 
now severed his connection with the Society of St. Sulpice, and 
with him went Dr. Bruté and the Rev. Mr. Xaupi. But the 
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separation gave rise to no hard feelings; on the contrary, they 
remained on the pleasantest terms with the gentlemen of St. 
Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore, and when, a few months later, 
Mr. Dubois was appointed Bishop of New York, the good old 






man prepared himself for his consecration by making a retreat 
among his former brethren at the seminary in Baltimore. 

On Commencement day, 1826, Mr. Dubois’ work at Mt. St. 
Mary’s College was practically ended. He had begun with a 
block-house and left behind him a substantial stone edifice. 
Fields smiled and gardens bloomed where, in 1808, he had made 
the first clearings in the primeval forest. The seven pioneers 
had grown to be a stately band of more than a hundred youths. 
The single teacher who had helped Mr. Dubois to instruct his 
seven lads had expanded into a respectable faculty, many mem- 
bers of which were destined to shine in church and state, and 
one of whom, his long trusted, dearly beloved mentor, Dr. Bruté, 
was certainly one of the most learned scholars in the country. 
All this had been accomplished chiefly through the enterprise, 
the energy, the confidence-inspiring affability, the God-fearing 
trustfulness, and the dauntless perseverance of one man. Where 
others had hesitated, he had acted; where others had trembled, 
he had striven and struggled. True, his well-beloved college was 
heavily laden with debt; the stately tree was somewhat top- 
heavy, but the roots were sound, and in due time it was destined 






















to be freed from incumbrances. 

But what shall we say of the educational work done by the 
tev. Mr. Dubois at the Mountain? His material success was re- 
spectable; his success as an educator was far more brilliant. He 
established his college as a nursery of the priesthood: financial 
stress foreed him to open it to the future layman as well as to 
the aspiring clerk. Still, when he left Mt. St. Mary’s he had 
sent forth no less than forty priests to work in the vineyard of 
the Lord. And of what quality were these fruits of Mr. Du- 
bois’ educational labors? Among the men trained by Mr. Dubois 
were Archbishops Hughes and Purcell, Bishops Carrell, Quar- 
ter, Whelan, and Gartland; the Rev. George Elder, who 
founded St. Joseph’s College at Bardstown (Ky.), and the Rev. 
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William Byrne, who established St. Mary’s College at Lebanon 
(Ky.); of distinguished educators such as the men who suc- 
ceeded him in the presidency at the Mountain, the Revs. Michael 
D. Egan, John McGerry, F. B. Jamieson, John McCaffrey, T. 
R. Butler, the learned Jesuit E. J. Sourin. The mere recital 
of these names must convince the most sceptical that the fruit 
produced by Mr. Dubois’ college was choice in quality, as it 
was plentiful in quantity. ‘To these names we may add others 
famed among their fellow citizens for their statesmanship, their 


literary success, their scientific standing, and their interest in 


charity. Among the Mountain pioneers were Mr. Charles Car- 
roll (1813), of the Carrollton family, highly respected among 
the people of Maryland, and the father of Governor Carroll; 
Mr. Jerome N. Bonaparte (1814), a name synonymous with 
honesty, intelligence, and patriotism; General Robert S. Harper 
(1822), of the United States Army, and Capt. William Seton 
(1809), of the United States Navy; Dr. Constantine C. Pise, a 
graceful writer and a well-read scholar; Messrs. J. F. Meline 
(1827) and James McSherry, whose historical work showed both 
research and critical acumen ; Dr. Gunning Bedford (1820), 
subsequently one of the foremost members of the medical pro- 
fession in the city of New York, and Mr. Samuel Cooper (1818), 
the friend of Mother Seton, that spent his fortune in the cause 
of charity, became a priest, and the intimate friend of Cardinal 
Cheverus, who died in his arms. We have not the space to 
enumerate all the worthy priests and laymen who, each in his 
own way, did credit to Mr. Dubois’ training. Nor is it necessary. 
What has been said amply justifies the high respect in which 
Mt. St. Mary’s holds its founder, the gratitude which American 
Catholics have always felt to one who educated so many of their 
most prominent men. 

We cannot bid farewell to the mountain spur of the Blue 
Ridge without briefly referring to the share the Rev. Mr. Dubois 
had in building up and fostering the institute of the American 
Sisters of Charity. Mother Seton, who established and was the 
first superior of the sisterhood, was an American lady who was 
received into the Catholic Church by the Abbé Dubourg at St. 
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Peter’s Church in New York City. She felt a strong vocation 
for the religious life, and after careful consultation and delibera- 
tion, established a convent in Baltimore as an experiment, 
About this time a wealthy convert, Mr. Samuel Cooper, con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a charitable industrial establish- 
ment in the State of Maryland, and selected as the site the land 
adjoining the ground acquired by the Rev. Mr. Dubois for his 
college. This was in 1808. The proposition was then made to 
Mother Seton to take charge of the new institution. She ac- 
cepted on condition that she be authorized to found a convent 
school in connection therewith. In May, 1809, Mother Seton 
came to Emmittsburg with two or three companions, the 
founders of the Sisters of Charity in the United States. Her 
reception was not hope-inspiring. The projected buildings were 
unfinished; the Sisters had neither home nor food provided for 
them. Cheerless, in truth, would have been the outlook had not 
Mr. Dubois come to her aid. It was the very year when he 
opened the school on the Mountain. The good man was himself 
little more than a beggar. His own buildings were far from 
complete, his larder was by no means overstocked, and his purse 
was almost empty. Not a moment did he hesitate. The log- 
house on the side of the Mountain was immediately vacated and 
turned over to the Sisters. The scanty stores of the college were 
generously shared with them, and every assistance extended. 
This log-house, the cradle of the American Sisters of Charity, 
yas occupied by Mother Seton and her nuns until the 10th of 
February, 1810, when they removed to the new St. Joseph’s 
Convent, now finished.* 

Meanwhile Archbishop Carroll had appointed Mr. Dubois 
the spiritual director of the new community. It must be borne 
in mind that at this time the rules of the sisterhood were more 
or less in an experimental state. While the broad outlines were 
fixed, having been drawn up on the lines of the rules of the 
Filles de Charité of St. Vineent de Paul by Bishop Carroll and 
the Sulpitians of Baltimore, the details and accommodations to 
circumstances were to be still arranged. For this purpose Mr. 
* Shea, “ History of the Church in the United States,” II., p. 647. 
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Dubois was simply an invaluable guide and adviser. He now 
utilized the experience he had gained in the fue de Sevres at 
Paris, and combined it with what he had learned to be the special 
needs of the country. The nuns had in him not only a warm 


sympathizer in their work, but a wise counsellor who understood 


their needs. Daily, at first, he said Mass for them in the convent 
chapel, and often he preached to the community. To set a proper 
value on these services, we must recall that he was at this time 
making clearings in the forest, cultivating his farm, laying out 
and superintending his garden, acting as pastor of the Kmmitts- 
burg congregation, teaching Latin, French, and mathematics in 
the college, and at times dogma and morals in the seminary; he 
was treasurer with a till in a chronic state of emptiness, and 
withal the president of the only college in the State of Mary- 
land. No wonder that Dr. Bruté, who knew the story of St. 
Joseph’s intimately, declared that both materially and spiritually 
Mr. Dubois was the true father of that convent and of the 
American Sisters of Charity. As time advanced, of course, the 
duties of the President of Mt. St. Mary’s did not permit him to 
remain so closely associated with St. Joseph’s. Here, as at the 
Mountain, he sent the pious, learned, and prudent Bruté to 
take his place, and thus proved the benefactor of the sisterhood 
even in severing his closer connection with it. 

On Feb. 6, 1825, the Rt. Rev. John Connolly, the second 
Bishop of New York, had died full of years and worn out by 
his labors. The Very Rev. John Power, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church and Vicar-General, became administrator of the Dio- 
cese. The Roman authorities were in no haste to name Bishop 
Connolly’s successor. The summer of 1826 was far advanced 
when at last the Bulls arrived in the United States, appointing 
the President of Mt. St. Mary’s College, the Rev. John Dubois, 
to the See of New York. Preparations were at once made for 
his consecration. His Maryland friends, deeply pained to lose 
the apostolic priest, did not fail to testify to him their affection 
and reverence. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the only sur- 
vivor of the patriots who had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, presented the bishop-elect with the episcopal ring and 
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crozier. During the last week of October Dr. Dubois made a 
retreat with the Sulpitian Fathers at St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore, to prepare himself for his consecration, and on October 
29th Archbishop Maréchal, assisted by Bishop Conwell of Phila- 
delphia and the Administrator of New York, the Very Reverend 
Dr. John Power, conferred on him the episcopal dignity. The 
Cathedral of Baltimore was thronged by the faithful, scores of 
Bishop Dubois’ old scholars, both priests and laymen, being pres- 
ent to do honor to their old preceptor. The consecration sermon 
was preached by the Rev. William Taylor, one of the pastors 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. In defiance of all tact 
and good taste, the preacher suggested to the new Bishop and 
the great audience assembled that great vexation and trouble 
were in store for the Church of New York. On the other hand, 
the new Bishop’s old Mountain scholars presented to him an ad- 
dress expressing their deep sense of his services to their Alma 
Mater and themselves, and wishing him every blessing and suc- 
cess in the new field to which God had called him. 

Without delay Bishop Dubois hastened to take possession of 
his see. On the following Sunday * he was installed in his 
cathedral, which was not yet completed. The Very Reverend 
Mr. Power preached the sermon and surrendered the govern- 
ment of the diocese into the Bishop’s hands. Then Dr. Dubois 
ascended the pulpit. “There should be but one heart and one 
soul,” he told his hearers,+ “ between the Bishop and his clergy; 
and but one heart and one soul between the Bishop, his clergy, 
and the congregation. They should on every occasion act in 
unison, and by pursuing such conduct the Catholics of New York 
might almost work miracles.” As a proof that his first step was 
for the benefit of his congregation, he stated to them that he had 
selected and brought with him three clergymen whose only duty 
should be to attend to the catechetical instruction of the children 
of his congregation. Addressing himself to the Irish portion of 


* Bishop Bayley gives the date as Nov. Ist, Mr. Clarke as Nov. 9th, J. G. 
Shea says the Sunday in the Octave of All Saints. 

+ New York Truth Teller, as quoted by Clarke, “ Lives of the Deceased 
Bishops.” 
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his hearers, he observed that he entertained for them the liveliest 
feelings of affection; he reminded them of the persecutions they 
had undergone in defence of their religion, of the sacrifices many 
of them had made in leaving their native country, and conjured 
them always to manifest that ardent attachment to the re- 
ligion of their forefathers which had hitherto so pre-eminently 
distinguished them among their brother Catholics. To the 
French he delivered himself in the most feeling manner, and 
concluded his address by a solemn prayer to the throne of mercy, 
imploring a benediction on the Catholic congregation of the dio- 
cese. During the week following the Bishop’s installation the 
Rev. Mr. Wm. Taylor had the good taste to leave for France. 

At the time that Dr. Dubois became Bishop of New York 
he was in his sixty-third year; thirty-five years he had toiled for 
the Church in his adopted country, eighteen years as the head 
of Mt. St. Mary’s College. An earnest and zealous priest, a 
polished gentleman, he had gained the respect and affection of 
the humblest as well as the most distinguished. By his sincere 
piety he inspired reverence among all who met him. Well-nigh 
forty years spent in the care of souls had given him ripe experi- 
ence. Naturally masterful, though kind-hearted, his eighteen 
years of government at the Mountain had given him the habit 
of authority. It may be doubted whether his sway of the young, 
and of professors accustomed to obey him without reserve, was 
the best preparation for dealing with a clergy who had not been 
trained to submission, and with laymen who had an exaggerated 
conception of their rights and privileges. Obstinate by nature 
and by training, he had not acquired diplomatic self-command 
and the firmness which never irritates even in the day of victory. 
His very age, while it inspired respect, roused opposition by the 
positiveness which is often its accompaniment. 

‘she diocese of New York in the year 1826 embraced not 
only the entire State of New York, but also half of the State of 
New Jersey. As Bishop Dubois himself stated in his letter 
dated Rome, March 16, 1830, to M. Pelagaud, the editor of the 
Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, the diocese of New 
York covered 30,552,000 acres, a respectable European king- 
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dom. Iailroads, steamboats, and telegraphs were unknown, and 
a large part of this vast territory could boast only of the most 
primitive of roads. The trip from New York to Albany took 
from eight to fourteen days. Stages and mail coaches ran be- 
tween the more important towns and cities, but in many parts 
of the State the traveller was obliged to furnish his own con- 
veyance. In one of his first visitations Bishop Dubois travelled 
some thyee thousand miles over such roads. The heart, though 
not the centre, of his diocese was the city of New York, which 
in 1830 had 202,589 inhabitants ; the entire State having a 
population of 2,112,000. How many Catholics were included 
in these numbers it is impossible to state, even approximately. 
The Bishop himself in the letter already quoted estimates the 
number of Catholies in the city of New York at 35,000, at least, 
whilst the Catholic population of the State is set down at 
150,000 (probably).* In the city of New York there were three 
churches, St. Peter’s, St. Patrick’s (the old cathedral), and St. 
Mary’s, then in Sherriff Street. In the diocese outside of the 
city there were only nine real churches altogether. These were 
at Albany, Brooklyn, Newark, Paterson, Rochester, Utica, 
Auburn, Carthage, and Washington. There was one, or more 
probably two, schools which were partly supported by State 
moneys, and an orphan asylum containing 70 boys and 300 
girls. The sick and poor among the Catholics were compelled 
to go to non-Catholic State hospitals or homes. Seminary there 
was none, nor any institution providing for the higher education 
of Catholic boys and girls. For the supply of the needed priests 
the Bishop was obliged to look to Europe, or to Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, and the supply from both sources together fell far below 
the needs of the Bishop. The churches in existence were for 
the most part small and extremely simple, in the country almost 
universally frame structures. Even old St. Peter’s in the city, 
which was a stone building, was so small that it would not be 
regarded as more than a chapel to-day. The cathedral (old St. 
Patrick’s) was more ambitious, but had not been completed and 


*For the Catholic population of New York in early times compare 
Note A at the end of this article. 
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had a debt of $24,000.* From the material point of view it is 
clear the diocese of New York had not advanced much beyond 
its infancy. 

The entire clergy of the diocese consisted of eighteen priests, 
of whom six ¢ were stationed in the city, and the others in the 
rest of the diocese. Bishop Bayley in his History gives the fol- 
lowing list of the city clergy: 

St. Peter’s: Very Rev. John Power, V. G.; Rev. Peter 
Malou. 

St Patrick’s: Rev. Thomas C. Levins, Rev. William Taylor. 

St. Mary’s: Rev. Hatton Walsh, Rev. T. Maguire. 

Numerically insignificant, the clergy had several elements 
of weakness. They lacked homogeneous training, having come 
from different dioceses and countries. ‘The fact that owing to 
distance from the episcopal see and the manifold occupations of 
the Bishop, who was parish priest and catechist as well as ruler 
of the diocese, they had been practically their own bishops, had 
not tended to foster discipline. We find the Rev. Dr. Farnan, 
against Bishop Dubois’ order, leaving his flock to build an “ In- 
dependent Catholic church ” in Brooklyn,t while the Rev. Mr. 
Savage, at Albany, neglected his duties so that the Bishop re- 
moved him. 

Bishop Dubois himself, in his letter to the Annales § (Rome, 
March 16, 1830), says: “ English being the language of the 
counizy, we have so far been obliged to draw our clergy from 


* The decorations of the churches, and the liturgical outfittings, altars, 
pulpits, and the like were equally cheap, while the vestments were dis- 
tinguished by primitive simplicity. “I have only one decent mitre,” writes 
Bishop Dubois, “and a wooden crozier.” 

7 We count in Father Felix Varela, who had come in 1825, while we 
exclude the Rev. W. Taylor, who left the diocese immediately after Bishop 
Dubois’ induction. The priests laboring in the diocese outside of the city 
are stated at as low a figure as four and as high as eighteen. From Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s “ Register of the Clergy,” I note the following priests in 
the diocese outside of the city: In the year 1826, Revs. P. O’Reilly, Jno. 
Shanahan, Jno. Conroy, Wm. McNamara, J. Salmon, Jno. Farnan, P. Kelly, 
and perhaps A. Langdill and M. Carroll. Total 9. Besides these there was 
the Rev. Mr. Savage at Albany. 

¢“ Records of Am. Cath. Society of Phila.,” Vol. X., p. 74. 

§ Vol. IV., p. 459. 
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Treland. As the Irish bishops themselves are in want of priests, 
can we expect them to let truly apostolic priests, whom they 
need themselves, leave their dioceses¢”” We must not infer that 
all the clergymen drawn from Ireland were bad. Far from it. 
Many of them, like his Vicar-General, Dr. Power, were most 
worthy and able men. But there was also a sprinkling of the 
adventurous, the discontented, and the erratic, who, when priests 
were so sorely needed, were received by the Bishop almost as a 
matter of necessity, and sometimes proved themselves thorns in 
his side. 

In numbers, we have already seen, the laity was insignificant 
compared with the Catholic population of to-day, and fewer even 
than they were thought to be by Bishop Dubois. Nevertheless 
there were too many Catholics in New York to be properly at- 
tended by the priests available, especially when we bear in mind 
how scattered the Catholics were and how indifferent the means 
of travelling. In wealth, learning, and social standing they made 
even a poorer showing. Of course there were not lacking men of 
means and influence, men greatly respected by their fellow citi- 
zens. Such was Dominick Lynch, formerly of New York City, 
later of central New York; such Cornelius Heeney, at one time 
a partner of John Jacob Astor in the fur trade and later a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. We may also mention the names 
of Alderman Cassidy of Albany, Mr. John Leroy of Carthage, 
Mr. Dennis McCarthy of New York. But the great bulk of the 
Catholics were immigrants who had not yet had the time to rise 
in the social scale. How they were thought of by the people 
among whom they lived we may read in Bishop Dubois’ letter 
already quoted: “ It has been remarked that the erection of the 
cathedral, which is a fine Gothic building, has helped consider- 
ably to raise the Catholics in the esteem of the public. While our 
churches were small and looked like Methodist meeting-houses, 
the masses, who have never been outside of their own country 
and who know nothing of the condition of Catholicity in Europe, 
looked upon Catholics as a poor, contemptible sect, and in spite 
of their republicanism, many scorned to go to the meeting-places 
of those whom they regarded as rabble.” It requires but little 
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perspicacity to see that the erection of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
alone would not at once take the scales from the eyes of the 
Americans, whose susceptibility to the influence of wealth and 
pomp the open-eyed Bishop so graphically portrays. 

In studying the condition of the Church in the time of 
Bishops Connolly and Dubois, there are no words written in 
larger capitals than the words “ trustee ” and “ trustee system.” 
Still, while no doubt some of the worst troubles that disturbed 
the peace of the Catholic community in those days must be 
ascribed to the trustees of some of our churches, it seems to us 
that the word “ system ” is hardly suitable to the evil. A system 
is something that is deliberately built up to serve certain aims, 
while what is called the trustee system appears as a self-sown 
plant, a growth that sprouted in and overran the garden of the 
Church. It had its roots in the cireumstances among which the 
Church grew up in the United States. In colonial times the 
Catholic Church was not even tolerated, much less recognized. 
Where Catholics lived they worshipped almost in secret, and if 
they held any property, it stood in the name of individuals, cler- 
ical or lay. When the Constitution was adopted guaranteeing 
tolerance and freedom of worship, it did not extend to internal 
State management, and each State was free to carry out the new 
provision of the Constitution in its own way. In the matter of 
the tenure of church property, most of the States, if not all, 
simply did nothing, allowing the Catholics to apply to themselves 
the laws made for other denominations, with very different 
church polities. Probably itnever occurred to the legislators that 
any action was needed; they felt that what satisfied their wants 
satisfied those of others. In manyStates church corporations were 
chartered by special act, as was done in the case of St. Patrick’s, 
N. Y. In the State of New York a law was passed on the fifth 
of April, 1813, according to which all church property was to 
be held by trustees chosen by the congregation.* Probably this 
was the first general enactment on the subject, as it seems simply 
to have enacted existing custom into a law. It is clear that the 
establishing of Catholic churches under a board of trustees, 

* Records of the Am. Cath. Hist. Society of Philadelphia, X., 64. 
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chosen by the congregation, was suggested by custom, where not 


required by law. In many cases circumstances conspired to bring 


about the same result, even if another course had been legally 
open. 

In 1818 Mr. James Le Roy de Chaumont and some of his 
Catholic neighbors began to build a church in Carthage, N. Y. 
The property at first stood in the name of Mr. Le Roy. But 
in 1821 the congregation, with Mr. Le Roy’s concurrence, took 
measures to secure the title in permanence for the Catholics of 
Carthage. The nearest Catholic priest, the Rev. J. Farnan, re- 
sided at Utica, a hundred miles away. Bishop Connolly, at New 
York, was seventy-seven years old. What could the people do? 
The only thing practicable was to elect trustees from among 
themselves. We know that St. James’ Church in Brooklyn was 
similarly built by the Turner brothers and other laymen in 1822, 
and that no resident priest or even regular missionary could be 
secured until some time after the completion of the church. 
Under the circumstances, even had there been no State law re- 
quiring the election of trustees by the congregation, the people 
would have been forced to this measure. 

More serious was another consequence of the dearth of priests 
in the various dioceses. A new church was built, we will say, or 
the former pastor of a church had died. The Bishop was called 
upon to provide a pastor. He had none. He could promise 
none. What more natural for the trustees than to hunt up a 
pastor themselves? In this way the Rev. John Power was 
brought from Ireland to St. Peter’s, New York. In the same 
way the trustees of the Catholic church of Norfolk (Va.) in- 
duced the Dominican Carbry to leave New York and settle there. 
What could the Bishop do? He had no priest for the parish. 
How could he refuse to approve the appointment of a priest 
otherwise unobjectionable? And still, to approve was practically. 
to give up his appointing power, and to suggest to the trustees 
that they had the power to name their own pastors. This danger 
was all the greater, as they saw and had always seen their 
Protestant neighbors exercise this power. How difficult was the 


situation resulting from the want of clergymen, and how fully 
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it was appreciated at Rome appears from a letter dated April 9, 
1818, written by Bishop Connolly. He speaks of the Dominican 
Father Carbry. ‘“ He showed me some time ago a letter he re- 
ceived from the trustees of the Catholic church of Norfolk, in- 
forming him that in virtue of the right of patronage recognized 
in them by the Holy See, they made choice of him as their pas- 
tor, and that Cardinal Litta (at the time the Prefect of the Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide) had recommended it to their 
bishop to induct him if he had no particular objection to him.” 
Again, the episcopate, we must bear in mind, was young in 
the United States. In New York it had become a visible fact 
only since Bishop Connolly’s arrival, in November, 1815. The 
incessant disputes between bishop, clergy, and laity, that had 
marked Bishop Connolly’s administration, were not likely to 
strengthen their respect for the Bishop’s authority. Add to this 
the fact that most of the laity, and in particular the trustees, had 
never lived in a country in which the hierarchy was normally 
organized, and we cannot wonder that they should have been 
profoundly ignorant of the rights of the Bishop. Being success- 
ful business men, for the most part, they were not lacking in 
self-confidence. Ignorance, with a fair share of self-worship, 


almost inevitably begets the pettiest of tyranny. Trustees of this 


kind would be convinced that the Bishop had no right that they 
must respect. Their powers extended not only to the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of their priests, they would argue, but even 
to the inside of the sanctuary. Here again they might appeal 
to precedents furnished by the American missions. When a 
church had no resident pastor, but was visited by a missionary 
twice, six times, twenty times a year, the congregation not un- 
frequently met on Sundays for common devotions. As a matter 
of course the trustees generally conducted the devotions, what- 
ever they were. The rude minds of the faithful did not seize the 
vital difference between those emergency devotions and the regu- 
lar liturgy of the Church, and when a new order of things arose, 
they were not prepared to understand that the abnormal must 
submit to the rule, the exceptional bow before the law. 
*U. 8. Cath. Hist. Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 193. 
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These facts enable us to understand how men who were 
otherwise good Catholics might as trustees take measures sure 
to undermine the very existence of the Church. They became 
rebellious, without meaning to be so. They did not realize that 
the suspension of the normal law, previously justified by neces- 
sity, had ceased and must cease. The evil was increased by the 
deplorable fact that often, very often, the trustees were en- 
couraged in their contumacy, if not stirred up thereto, by erratic 
or perverse members of the clergy. This had been the case in 
New York under Bishop Connolly and in Philadelphia under 
Bishop Conwell. What wonder if Bishop Dubois had a similar 
experience ¢ 

The reader has now spread before him a sketch of the state 
of things in New York when Bishop Dubois took possession of 
his cathedral in 1826. That prophet of evil, the Rev. Mr. Tay- 
lor, had, so to say, proclaimed from the housetops that he must 
look for trouble in New York. Why should he expect trouble? 
Dr. Dubois was a stranger in New York, he was implicated in 
none of the ecclesiastical dissensions that had cast so deep a 
shadow on Bishop Connolly’s administration. Still, as we learn 
from a letter written by Bishop Conwell to Archbishop Maré- 
chal, “it had been debated in New York whether Dr. Dubois 
should be received or admitted into any church of the city. The 
conclusion of this council was that they should admit him, but 
afterwards give him trouble as a person intruded on them by 


undue influence.” * 


Dr. Dubois, therefore, was recognized as 
Bishop, and in his inaugural sermon sought to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. The sanguine prelate, delighted with his re- 
ception, saw the clouds dissipated, and a future full of promise. 
“T have had nothing but consolation since my arrival here,” he 
wrote to Archbishop Maréchal, on the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
ber. “ The frightful prognostications of good Mr. Taylor have 
vanished like smoke, and I see around me only good will and 
union, but it will take time to form a decided opinion.” It did 
not take a long time to convince the Bishop of his error. In 


* Shea’s “ History,” Vol. IIT., 196; Bishop Conwell’s Letter bears date 
Aug. 2, 1826. 
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July, 1827, he published a pastoral in which he openly spoke of 
the agitation begun against him. The objections made to him 
were threefold. It was charged, first, that he had been foisted into 
the see of New York by the scheming of Archbishop Maréchal 
and the Sulpitians of Baltimore; second, that he was a French- 
man; and third, that he was not taken from the clergy of the 
diocese of New York. In answer to the first charge he positively 
declared that his appointment, instead of being urged by the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, had been opposed by him. As to the 
Sulpitians, they, like himself, knew nothing of his nomination 
until the Bulls appointing him Bishop arrived. Of course he 
could not deny being a native of France; his answer to the 
first objection proved that his appointment was not due to the 
intrigue of Frenchmen in the interest of a Frenchman. But, 


apart from this, he met the charge of his being a Frenchman 
squarely: “ If we were not long ago American by our oath of 
allegiance, our habits, our gratitude and affection, thirty-five 
years spent in America in the toils of the mission and of public 


education would surely give us the right to exclaim, We too are 
American! But we are all Catholic. Are not all distinctions of 
birth and country lost in this common profession ? ” 
Notwithstanding these indications of a coming storm, there 
was no notable disturbance for some time. The Hotspurs seem 
to have yielded to the sober second thought. The only conflict 
with the trustees of which Bishop Dubois speaks in his letter to 
the Annales (1830) as having occurred prior to his departure for 
Europe in October, 1828, regarded the appointment of teachers 
in the cathedral school. The trustees, he complains, appoint 
these, and often name men without religion, and always men 
indifferent to its interests. Nor does he spare the trustees them- 
selves, who, so he declares, are often Christians in name only. 
That there was friction between Bishop Dubois and the editors 
of the Truth Teller, the only Catholic weekly then published in 
New York, is inferred by Dr. Shea from the fact that Dr. 
Dubois’ pastoral of 1827 was not printed in that journal. The 
inference is likely enough; still it would be unfair to ascribe the 
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omission to spite on the part of the editors, unless it be proved 
that the pastoral was sent to them for publication. 

Sut the troubles foretold by the Rev. Mr. Taylor did not 
divert Bishop Dubois from taking up the work of his office with 
his accustomed vigor. His first thought, as we have seen in his 
inaugural sermon, was of the young. He appointed the three 
young priests he hed brought with him from Mt. St. Mary’s to 
take charge of their catechetical instruction. To the same priests 
he assigned the care of the sick in the almshouse and in the only 
hospital at the time in New York, which was at a distance of 
three miles from the city and under Protestant control.* They 
were also to have charge of the burials in the new cemetery, 
bought in 1828, and situated on the “ Middle Road,” where the 
cathedral now stands. The salary of these priests he paid out of 
his own slender salary of $1200 per annum, from which he also 
paid the expenses of his visitation. He was anxious to found a 
hospital and to provide for the orphans of immigrants landed in 
the city destitute and without friends. Ile realized the insuffi- 
ciency of the churches for the needs of the faithful. When he 
saw seventy Protestant houses of worship and only three Catho- 
lic churches, he felt that immediate action was needful. Ac- 
cordingly in one of the suburbs,+ he tells us, he rented a hall 
holding 700-800 persons at a yearly rent of two hundred dollars. 
In March, 1827, less than five months after his installation, a 
former professor in the Royal College of San Carlos, at Havana, 
and Cuban deputy in the Cortes until the overthrow of the 
Spanish constitution, the Rev. Dr. Felix Varela, who had been 
received into the diocese in 1825, purchased with the approval 
of Bishop Dubois an Episcopal church in Ann Street, called 
Christ Church. Dr. Varela paid for the church partly out of 
his own means, partly with money lent to him by his friends. 
The property was conveyed by deed to the Bishop. 

From the first the energetic Bishop had contemplated the 
establishment of schools for the young, and especially an 


* Bishop Dubois’ Letter to the Annales, Vol. IV., p- 463. This was the 
present Bellevue Hospital. 
+ Greenwich Village; the hall was on Grove St. 
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academy for girls, but he was disappointed. The Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, whom he invited to establish a high-class academy, 
were unable to accept his invitation. He next called upon his 
old friends, the Emmittsburg Sisters of Charity, to establish the 
new academy. ‘They accepted the Bishop’s call at once. Still 


they did not come before the Bishop’s departure for Europe. 

It would have been strange if the man who had founded and 
had for eighteen years governed a college and seminary had not 
thought of providing for the higher education of Catholic young 
men and the training of a clergy, the need of which he felt so 
much. But to build a seminary and college in the city was a 
costly enterprise. Land, he wrote to the Annales, costs ten to 
twelve thousand dollars an acre. To select a site for a seminary 
outside of the city required time for investigation, which his 
manifold pressing duties did not allow him. He negotiated with 
an Irish brotherhood * with a view to establish a boy’s free 
school in the city. But the trustees of the cathedral would not 
consent except on conditions unacceptable to the Brothers. Still 
Brother Boylan and some members of his order came to New 
York in 1829 and opened a school. It proved a failure, owing to 
the incompetency of the superior.} 

While Bishop Dubois was thus energetically struggling to 
provide for the many wants of his flock in New York City, he 
did not neglect the faithful in the rest of the diocese. During 
the winter of 1826-7 he visited Newark, Paterson, and the 
Catholic soldiers at Fort Diamond. At Newark and Paterson he 
so encouraged the resident Catholics that in the summer of 1828 
they began to erect a church. On the 6th of November, 1828, 
the Catholics of Paterson laid the corner-stone of a church; the 
site had been given to them by a Protestant gentleman, Mr. 
Roswell Colt. In the summer of 1827 parts of New York State 
were visited.t The results soon became visible. At Albany he 


* They did not belong to the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 

+ Bishop Bayley’s “ History,” p. 117. 

tSo Dr. Shea, “ History,” Vol. III., p. 198. He gives no authority. 
Bishop Dubois in his letter to the Annales seems to speak of only one 
visitation prior to his voyage to Europe in 1829. 
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removed the Rev. Mr. Savage, who had grossly neglected his 
pastoral work, and replaced him by a more energetic priest. The 
change infused a new spirit into the faithful at Albany, for soon 
after a movement was started to build a larger and more solid 
church, instead of the old chapel which had become entirely too 
small. The corner-stone was laid October 13, 1829. 

When he returned to the city in October, 1828, Dr. Dubois 
found that the faction opposed to him had not been idle. In 
placards publicly posted up he had been accused of meddling 
with the election of trustees. This charge he flatly denied. 
Fault was also found because he had the title of Christ Church 
vested in himself, insinuations being made that he meant to seek 
his personal advantage by the transaction. He answered this 
charge by publishing the accounts of the church in detail. 

The summer of 1828 was devoted to another visitation, of 
which the Bishop has left us quite a graphic account in a letter 
written to the Annales, and dated Rome, March 16, 1830. To 
appreciate the character of this journey it is necessary to recall 
that in 1828 all the modern means of speedy travel were un- 
known, that even the best roads would to-day be regarded as 
primitive, and that a good part of New York State was prac- 
tically a wilderness. With all these disadvantages, he tells us, 
he covered in his visitation a distance of 3000 miles without any 
companion. The lack of means forced him to travel alone.* In 
the course of his travels he heard about 1000 confessions. His 
route lay up the River Hudson, but we hear of few details until 
he reached Buffalo. There, instead of the fifty or sixty Catho- 
lics he expected to find, he found seven to eight hundred. They 
were a polyglot assemblage, Frenchmen, Canadians, Swiss, Ger- 
mans, and Irish. By means of an interpreter he heard the con- 
fessions of more than two hundred Germans; he used a system 
which prevented the interpreter from understanding the confes- 
sions. During his stay a French gentleman, whose name is not 


* Dr. Shea (“ History,” III., p. 201) says that he was accompanied by his 
vicar-general, Rev. Mr. Power, but Bishop Dubois distinctly states that he 
travelled alone, giving as the reason the lack of money. His salary was 
$1200. Can there be a confusion of this visitation with the visitation of 1827 
in Dr. Shea? 
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set down, gave him a fine site for a church,* and the preparatory 
steps for its building were taken. “1 celebrated solemn High 
Mass in the Court House,” he continues, “the altar being 
erected on the platform on which the judges usually sit. More 
than eight hundred persons, Catholics and Protestants, assisted. 
The presence of a bishop, the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, 
the number of communicants, the solemnity of the singing, the 
administration of the Sacrament of Baptism, which I conferred 
on thirty or forty persons, produced a great impression on all 
present. What especially struck all was the blessing of the 
ground for the church and the cemetery. At four o’clock, after- 
noon, the time set for the ceremony, I found these good people, 
men, women, and children, assembled in the same Court House. 
I assumed my pontifical vestments. ‘Then without my saying a 
word they formed in lines of four, to proceed to the cemetery, 
which is about a mile and a half away. [our gray-haired old 
men began to recite the beads in German. ‘The French, Ger- 
mans, and English present recited the second part of the Pater 
and Ave, each in his own language. All the townspeople, at- 
tracted by the ceremony, lined the streets on both sides. The 
modesty, recollection, and devotion exhibited by all, especially 
by the four old men at the head of the procession, proved a re- 
markable spectacle to the Protestant lookers-on. The head of 
the procession had reached the cemetery when the end left the 
Court House. On reaching the cemetery the good Swiss sang 
the psalms and litanies appointed by the ritual for the blessing 
of a cemetery, and we dispersed only after sunset.” 

From Buffalo Bishop Dubois proceeded to the mission of St. 
Regis, to settle the troubles which had broken out between the 
American and the Canadian Indians. “ Troubles had arisen be- 
tween the part of Indian Village on English and the part on 
American soil. The American Indians wished to raise the 
American flag in front of the church alongside of the English 
flag. As the church stands on Canadian soil the authorities 
would not, and in fact could not and ought not, to allow it. My 


*This was Mr. Louis Le Couteulx, who, according to Dr. Shea, was in- 
duced by the Rev. Stephen T. Badin to make this donation. 
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Indians, vexed by the refusal, awaited my arrival to ask me to 
have a church built for them and to give them a priest... . I 
saw to what danger this division would expose them and told 
them the fable of the bundle of sticks which, when taken apart, 
are easily broken, but which when kept together resist every at- 
tempt to break them. I explained to them that their conduct 
would give the two governments a pretext to seize their village 
and to send them to the forests where they would not be able 
to communicate with their white Catholic brethren. . . . They 
felt the force of this remark, and I had the satisfaction of recon- 
ciling them.” 

He next proceeded to a neighboring Irish settlement num- 
bering some six hundred souls. “ I secured the site of a church 
for them and entrusted them to the care of the Indian mis- 
sionary, who speaks a little English. Along the lakes and the 
St. Lawrence half of the people are Canadians. Here the priests 
must speak both English and French, and sometimes German 
also. The Canadians are backward in their contributions, both 
because of their poverty and because they are not accustomed to 
give anything to the Church at home except the tithes.” 

Thus the zealous Bishop traversed his great diocese, observ- 
ing, counselling, stimulating, scattering the seeds of religious 
fervor, recalling the lukewarm to a sense of their duty. As at 
Frederick thirty-five years before, no difficulties deterred him 
from starting churches or encouraging religious enterprise. 
Prelate, priest, missionary, preaching, hearing confessions, coun- 
selling, administering the sacraments, this aged apostle, now 
in his sixty-fifth year, was ever at the service of whites and In- 
dians, of rich and poor, of French, or Swiss, or Germans, or 
Irish. No one reading the simple ingenuous story of this visita- 
tion can fail to admire his zeal, his energy, his contempt of toil, 
and his ardent enthusiasm for the cause of religion. No wonder 
that when the winter came the sturdy old worker should suffer 
from the effects of his unsparing labors. He began to feel the 
weight of his years, and for the first time since his arrival in 
the United States his vigorous constitution began to show signs 
of weakening. His health was far from satisfactory. 
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His weakened health notwithstanding, Bishop Dubois showed 
no decrease of activity in promoting the interests of his flock 
and the Church. The orphan asylum under the Sisters of Char- 
ity prospered more and more. The Bishop now provided a second 
asylum for the children of widows and widowers, the so-called 
Half Orphan Asylum. Besides the new churches at Newark 
and Paterson, already spoken of, which were now actively be- 
gun, the first steps towards the erection of churches at New 
Brunswick and Macopin (N. J.) were taken. In New York 
State, in addition to the church at Buffalo, for which Mr. L. 
Le Couteulx had given the site while Dr. Dubois was there during 
his visitation, churches were building at Albany, Troy, and Sa- 
lina. On Sunday, June 21, 1829, by the Bishop’s order a Te 
Deum was sung in every church of the diocese, to thank God 
for the achievement of Catholic Emancipation in Ireland. The 
offerings collected on this occasion were devoted to the orphans 
and amounted to $1500,—in those days a remarkable sum.* 

In December, 1828, Archbishop Whitfield of Baltimore 


summoned a provincial council of his suffragans to meet at Bal- 
timore on Oct. 1, 1829. This was the first council ever con- 
voked in the United States. From the time of his consecration 
Bishop Dubois had taken deep interest in the project of a coun- 
cil. He saw that it would be of the utmost importance for the 


* We thank Mr. Chas. W. Sloane for the subjoined notice regarding the 
collections for the Orphan Asylum: 

The Treasurer of the R. C. Orphan Asylum in Prince Street acknowledges 
the receipt of the following sums, viz.: 


Collection on Thanksgiving Day at St. Patrick’s Cathedral $461.87 
Do. after the sermon from Mr. Angevine through Rev. Mr. Levins. 1.00 
Anonymous, do. do 10.00 
The Mayor of the City through Mr. Dennis H. Doyle 10.00 
Friend Wood, of the house of R. & T. J. Wood 2.00 
Collection in St. Peter’s Church, Barclay St., on the 6th ult 251.47 
Cash from Mr. Nicholas Messerve 1.00 


IS ass gaa Digs ate ao Sree Td ne ieee aia a 


JOHN B. LASALE, 
Treasurer. 


—The Truth Teller, January 2, 1830. 
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government and prosperity of the American Church, leading to 


regularity and uniformity in the various dioceses, securing order 
and system in the appointment of pastors, in the adoption of 
clergymen from abroad, and in their transfer from diocese to 
diocese. Much other needed legislation might be enacted. 
Archbishop Whitfield requested the bishops of his province to 
send him memorials setting forth their views on the work to be 
done by the council. Without delay, in spite of his troubled 
health, the Bishop of New York drew up his ideas on the legisla- 
tion to be enacted, and before the end of the year 1828 sent in a 
lengthy memorial to Archbishop Whitfield. But warmly in- 
terested as he was in the work of the council, he was not destined 
to take part in its deliberations. Even before the convocation 
of the council he had planned to go to Rome, to discuss the needs 
of his diocese with the Holy Father and the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Propaganda, as well as to bespeak their assistance, both 
moral and material, for the work entrusted to him. Still, in 
view of the approaching meeting of the Baltimore Council, he 
might have postponed his voyage, had not a letter from the Car- 
dinal Prefect urged him to come to Rome at once. He made his 
preparations forthwith, appointed Fathers Power and Varela 
Vicar-Generals in his absence, and sailed for Havre in the ship 
De Rham on the twentieth of September, 1829. 

The De Rham had a swift and prosperous voyage. Thirty- 
eight days after leaving New York Mr. Dubois set foot in the 
Eternal City. Shortly after his arrival he laid before the Congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide a report on the condition of his dio- 
cese, setting forth the number of the faithful, priests and 
churches,* the difficulties caused to himself and the pastors by 
unreasonable and factious trustees, and the sore need of a diocesan 
seminary. . He besought the Roman authorities to grant him pe- 
cuniary assistance to enable him to establish a diocesan seminary 
without delay. Without a seminary, he said, progress was prac- 
tically impossible. His earnest pleading led the Propaganda to 
comply with his request, and the sum obtained was afterwards used 


* These statistics have already been given. 
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to pay for the site of the seminary at Nyack. Cheered by the en- 
couragement he met with, he cast about for further aid. Even 
before he left Rome he addressed himself to the French Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, and on March 16, 1830, he 
wrote a letter petitioning that body to come to his assistance with 
a further grant of money. ‘The money already awarded to him 
by the society, largely through the influence of Dr. Bruté, it 
appears, had been advanced in part to a church in Newark which 
was in danger of being sold for debt, in part to a church in Al- 
bany. But the faithful were in sad need of churches through- 
out his diocese, and in the many large towns a mere chapel was 
inadequate. He dwelt on the great impression made upon non- 
Catholic Americans by dignified churches; the old missionary 
had evidently formed a correct opinion of his adopted country- 
men. But he laid the greatest emphasis on the need of a semi- 
nary, without which the Bishop must depend on chance aid, 
mainly from Ireland, where the bishops were themselves in want 
of priests, and whence, therefore, it would be uscless to expect 
many apostolic priests to come. His only hope was to bring up 
a national clergy, and to realize this hope he had left his flock 
for a time and come to Europe. 

The French Society did not turn a deaf ear to the Bishop’s 
appeal. Not only in 1830, but year after year thereafter the 
Association for the Propagation of the Faith appropriated to 
Bishop Dubois material aid for his needy church. Subjoined 
are the sums awarded to him between 1829 and 1839, so far as 


they were accessible to us: 


In 1829 the association appropriated 

“< 1830 “< “ 

“ 1831 sy 5,600 
* 1832 cg 14,000 
“ 1835 “ 14,700 
1836 m 14,380 
“ 1837 - ' 15,000 
“ 1838 ; 19,600 


Total in eight years 120,165 


PO rn eee 


i: St tdeliee | 
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or a little more than $24,000. No doubt similar contributions 
were made in 1833 and 1834, which would probably raise the 
sum total of the contributions of the Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith to the diocese of New York during the ten 
active years of Bishop Dubois’ administration to about $380,000. 
Measured by the present standard, this is not a large sum; _ but 
rated by the relief brought and by the higher value of money 
prevailing here during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
it is a benefaction which the Catholics of New York should never 


forget. 

Bishop Dubois succeeded in collecting some further moneys 
in Europe, as well as some valuable books as the nucleus of a 
library. But he failed in adding to the number of his priests; 
he found neither secular nor regular clergymen ready to accom- 
pany him to New York, in spite of his most energetic efforts 


to gather recruits. 

He did not return to the United States until the 20th 
of November, 1831. During his absence his Vicar-General, 
the Very Rev. John Power, had been active in pushing 
forward the work begun by his superior, and advanced the or- 
ganization of the diocese, especially throughout the country dis- 
tricts. At Newark, Paterson, Macopin, New Brunswick, Salina, 
and Albany the churches whose erection had been undertaken 
prior to Dr. Dubois’ departure for Europe were now open for 
divine service. At Buffalo the Rev. Nicholas Mertz had laid 
the corner-stone of the church, July 8, 1831, for which Mr. L. 
Le Couteulx had given the site two years before. Not only had 
the Sisters of Charity opened the academy in Mulberry Street, 
New York, which the Bishop had planned, but they had also 
opened a school at St. Peter’s in Barclay Street, and another at 
Albany.* With the aid of Mrs. Dupleix and Mrs. Pyne a house 


* There were also other Catholic schools in the city, though not under 
the Sisters. The following advertisements which we owe to Mr. C. W. Sloane 
are to the point: 

SCHOOL IN REAR OF No. 31 ANN STREET.—The Reverend Felix Varela has 
established a school which will be under his direction. Mr. Bernard McAvoy 
is appointed teacher for the boys, and Miss Manly and Miss Beckwith for 
the girls. The income of the school after clearing the expenses will be for 
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had been secured for a Half Orphan Asylum,* and the Sisters 
put in charge. 

In New York City, while the Vicar-General and the clergy 
had labored assiduously, no material progress was evident. In- 
deed, when the Bishop returned, he found that there was an 
actual decrease in the number of churches, for shortly before his 
return St. Mary’s Church in Sherriff Street had been destroyed 
by fire. It was charged that it had been set afire by fanatics; 
all that was ascertained was that the church had been robbed 
and then burned. The destruction of the church was a serious 
loss, which was aggravated by the death, a month later, of the 


the support of the Sunday School, and for the clothing of poor children. The 
following are the branches of instruction and prices attached to them: 


Ist class—Spelling and Reading.......... $1.50 per quarter 
2d class—Reading and Writing do. 
3d class— do. with the Eng- 

lish Grammar, Orthography, Arith- 

metic, and Geography, with the use of 

Maps and Globes 


The girls will learn plain needlework; for the ornamental, it will be an 
extra charge of one dollar per quarter.—The Truth Teller, January 2, 1830. 


THE REV. FELIX VARELA’S SCHOOL is removed from Ann Street to No. 25 
John Street, two doors from Nassau Street. 


TERMS. 


Spelling, Reading, Marking, and Plain Needlework 
DOF QI, ov cccresiccccseesccvssseesconeses $ 1.50 
Do. with Writing. 
Do. do. with Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Geography, and the use of Maps and Globes.... 2.50 
Music with use of Piano Forte..................005 10.00 
Ornamental work a separate charge. 


N.B.—The Boys’ School remains in Ann Street. 

Lessons in the French and Spanish Languages will be given at the rear 
of No. 31 Ann Street, from 5 to 6 o’clock P.M., $5 per quarter. For particular 
information apply to the teachers of the school thereby established. 

—The Truth Teller, January 2, 1830. 

*The Half Orphan Asylum was used as a part of St. Vincent’s Hospital 
until quite lately. 
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pastor, the Rev. Luke Berry.* le never recovered from the 
blow inflicted on him by the destruction of his church. When 
Bishop Dubois, on his return from Rome, learned of the catas- 
trophe, he showed that the spirit, which he manifested on the 
occasion of the destruction of his college seven years betore, was 
still alive. Ile determined to rebuild St. Mary’s immediately, 
Iie bought a new and more advantageous site on the corner of 
Grand and Ridge Streets, large enough not only for a church, 
but also for a school. The new building was begun forthwith, 
the corner-stone being laid on the last day of April, 1832. The 
church was dedicated on June 9, 1833. 

On the Holy Father, on the Cardinal Prefect of the Prop- 
aganda, and on M. Pelagaud, the manager of the Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, Bishop Dubois had impressed his 
conviction that the most pressing need of his diocese was a 
seminary. Only by its means could a pious, loyal, dignified, 
and adequate clergy be provided. The Pope had made him 
a grant to carry out his plan, and he had received further 
assistance from other sources in Europe. No sooner had he set 
foot in his diocese than he turned his attention to realizing his 
long-cherished project. His means did not allow of his purchas- 
ing a site in New York City. After careful consideration, he 
determined to locate his seminary at Nyack, Rockland County, 
only twenty-two miles from New York. Here he bought a farm 
of one hundred and sixty acres, which he paid for with the sum 


granted him by the Holy Father. The purchase was made April 


13, 1832, less than five months after his arrival from Europe, 
but the corner-stone was not blessed till the May of the next 
year. Then the work was pressed forward with vigor; eighteen 
thousand dollars collected in Europe were laid out in building, 
and before the end of 1833 two stories had been completed. In 
the following summer a chapel, forty feet in length and twenty- 
five feet wide, was built by the side of the college. Meanwhile 
the Bishop had begun to organize a faculty. The presidency 
was conferred on the Rev. Mr. Gerry, one of Dr. Dubois’ succes 


*The Rev. L. Berry was the first priest ordained by Bishop Dubois, 
Jan. 1, 1827. 
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sors at Mt. St. Mary’s. With him was associated the Rev. John 
McCloskey, the future Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 
Nyack, according to the Cardinal’s account, was by no means 
an ideal spot for a Catholic seminary. It could only be reached 


by driving in a wagon from Hoboken over the country roads. 


No Catholics were to be found in the vicinity. The Dutch 
farmers shunned the suspicious Catholic invaders by day, and 
feared to quit their houses after dark; for the priests were thought 
to be uncanny neighbors. However, experience teaches; and 
before long the rustic Knickerbockers, seeing that nothing un- 
usual happened, became quite friendly and did many kind offices 
to the college authorities.* Father McCloskey went to Nyack 
in February, 1834, where he found the president and five sem- 
inarians housed in some old farm buildings, awaiting the comple- 
tion of the main edifice. On Aug. 10, 1834, the college chapel 
was dedicated, Father McCloskey preaching a very eloquent 
sermon. But the new building was not destined to be completed. 
Shortly after + the dedication of the chapel, the main building 
was reduced to ashes. The cause of the fire was not ascertained. 
Father Varela in his “ Letters to Elpidio ” charges incendiarism, 
but most of those interested regarded the conflagration as acci- 
dental. This view seems to be sustained by Cardinal McCloskey’s 
testimony to the friendly relations between the college officers 
and the neighbors. 

The burning of the Nyack Seminary was a severe blow to 
the Bishop. The building was a total wreck; there was no in- 
surance to cover the loss, and the work must be begun anew. Dr. 
Dubois had, however, convinced himself by his past experience 
that Nyack was not a suitable location for his college. Provi- 
dence seemed to smile on him at first. Mr. Cornelius Heeney, 
a prominent Catholic citizen, formerly the partner of John Jacob 
Astor in the fur trade, offered a site in Brooklyn.t All the 

"Bishop Farley’s “Life of Cardinal McCloskey,” “Hist. Records and 
Studies,” Vol. I., p. 62. 
7I cannot ascertain the exact date, but as Father McCloskey left for 


Europe on Nov. 3, 1834, the conflagration must have taken place soon after 
August 10th. 


tIn 1835, “ Bishop Bayley’s History,” p. 116. 
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material at Nyack available for use was carried to the new site. 
Then difficulties arose. Bishop Dubois demanded that the title 
to the lots on which the college was to be erected be transferred 
to him at once. Mr. Heeney would not make the transfer until 
after the completion of the buildings. The Bishop was obstinate, 
and the plan of building in Brooklyn was abandoned. 

In January, 1836, Bishop Dubois addressed a pastoral to the 
clergy and faithful of New York pleading for assistance in erect- 
ing a diocesan seminary, and requesting the pastors to make per- 
sonal appeal to the members of their flocks. The title of the 
property, he announced, would be vested jointly in the bishops of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. No practical result fol- 
lowed. Not till 1838, after Bishop Hughes had become Coad- 
jutor Bishop of New York, were any further steps taken. Bishop 
Dubois, remembering his success at Mt. St. Mary’s, conceived 
the idea that in New York as in Maryland a college and semi- 
nary remote from the large cities would prove successful. Bishop 
Hughes entered into these views. Accordingly, only two or three 
months after Bishop Hughes’ consecration,* he inspected a farm 
belonging to Mr. Lafarge, in Lafargeville, Jefferson County 
(N. Y.), near the Thousand Islands in the River St. Lawrence. 
At a distance of three hundred miles from New York it was cer- 
tainly remote enough from the metropolis to meet Dr. Dubois’ 
views. The land bought covered 400 acres, was highly im- 
proved, and the mansion, built only a few years before, was 
larger than the new Mt. St. Mary’s College, and far more 
solidly built. The place seemed to be admirably suited for the 
purpose in view and cost only $20,000, $10,000 less than Mr. 
Lafarge had expended for the erection of the mansion. Soon 
after the college was opened. Only $112 were charged for board 
and tuition. The college students were to be exclusively 
Catholic. The institution received the name of “ St. Vincent 
de Paul’s Seminary,” and was opened on Sept. 20, 1838. The 
Rev. Francis Guth was named superior. The Rev. Messrs. Moran 
and Haes, and three lay tutors constituted the teaching staff. 
The first year there were eight students, six men and two boys. 

* He was consecrated Jan. 7, 1838. 
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? 


“Yesterday,” reported Mr. Guth, in September, 1839, “ we 


opened our classes again with a handful of children. . . . We 


might be compared to a big stage-coach drawn by four horses, 
but no passengers.” Lafargeville was too far away from the large 
cities. The students did not come, and St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Seminary was abandoned. 

A fatality thus seemed to pursue every attempt Bishop 
Dubois made to establish the seminary, which from the day of 
his installation he had pronounced the most pressing want of the 
diocese. Still, just before the reins finally dropped from his 
hands, in July, 1839, Bishop Hughes bought the Rose Hill prop- 
erty at Fordham, which realized the good old Bishop’s most 
ardent wish and became the site of the first successful Catholic 
college and seminary in the diocese of New York. 

Shortly after Dr. Dubois’ return from Rome a movement 
reached its climax, the first symptoms of which had appeared late 
in the twenties. It has been mentioned already, that when the 
articles of the Federal Constitution were adopted which guaran- 
teed to all American citizens liberty of conscience, there was no 
opposition worth mentioning. But that this tolerance was due 
to a change of heart, in the Popery-hating part of the people, 
cannot be asserted. The Catholics then were a quantity that 
might be neglected.* But in 1825 times had altered, both in 
Europe and America. The Catholics, a mere handful in 1790, 
grew at first slowly, it is true; but when the Napoleonic wars 
and the War of 1812 with England were over, immigration in- 
creased. The great famines of 1816 and 1817 in Europe drove 
thousands over the ocean, and from 1820 forward immigration 


*On this point it is interesting to read the “Sermon on the Catholic 
Controversy,” by Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch, a Unitarian minister, preached at 
Washington, D. C., in 1842: “It would be too much to say that the en- 
lightened men of our revolutionary era would not have established religious 
liberty of their own accord, had the choice been left to them; but the 
choice was not left to them. So many differences of belief then existed, 
that no one sect could have been connected with the government; and 
even a public declaration of Protestantism as the religion of the country 
was prevented, happily, providentially prevented, by the circumstances that 
not only native Catholics had aided in achieving our independence, but 
that our chief ally was the first Catholic power in Europe.”—Catholic 
Eeposi‘vr, Vol. II1., p. 242. 
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increased steadily. The commercial panic which struck England, 
and the severe famine which visited Lreland in 1826, raised the 
number of British immigrants from 7709 in 1826 to 17,840 in 
1828.* The tide continued to swell more and more, and rose in 
1837 to 80,000, ten times the emigration of 1826. Of course a 
large proportion of these newcomers were Catholics, especially 
Trish Catholics. They helped to build the Erie Canal and worked 
everywhere in the construction and improvement of roads and 
canals; they cleared forests and brought out the vast resources 
of the country. But their increasing numbers drew the atten- 
tion of a part of the non-Catholic clergy and laity. Other fac- 
tors helped to impress these gentlemen with the growing im- 
portance of the Catholic element in the United States; churches 
sprang up everywhere in city and country. The Catholic body 
which had up to the twenties been practically voiceless, began 
to make itself heard, though at first very modestly and timidly. 
The clergy had been so fully occupied with their strictly pastoral 
duties that no leisure remained for writing or for prepared dis- 
courses. Moreover, a part of them were foreigners, who never 
acquired a literary control of our language. But now a number 
of men born and bred in the country, many of them alumni of 
Mt. St. Mary’s and Dr. Dubois’ scholars, raised their voice in de- 
fence of the Church, and made an impression on their fellow 
countrymen, not only by their solid reasoning but also by the 
agreeable form in which they dressed it. We need only recall 
the names of Hughes, Purcell, and McCloskey, all whom were 
men from the Mountain, who began in the later twenties and 
early thirties, to attract attention by their oratorical ability. 
Similarly, Dr. Pise, also an Emmittsburg scholar, and Father 
Levins, an alumnus of Stonyhurst, who afterwards studied at 
Georgetown and Emmittsburg, were found to wield both an 
attractive and vigorous pen. Besides these home-trained orators 
and scholars, Ireland had sent to our shores able speakers and 
scholars like the Rev. Dr. Power, the loyal friend and assistant 
of Bishop Dubois, and especially John England, Bishop of 


Charleston, orator, scholar, controversialist and sage. 


* Fr. Kapp, “ Immigration and the Commissioners of Emigration,” p. 13. 
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In the twenties, also, began to spring up a Catholic periodical 
press. Just before Bishop Dubois’ appointment to the see of 
New York, in 1825, Messrs. George Pardow and Denman had 
established the T'ruth Teller. In Boston Bishop Fenwick founded 
the Jesuit; the Catholic Press was another New England 
journal. The Catholic Miscellany appeared at Charleston and 
the Metropolitan at Baltimore. All these papers are mentioned 
in a letter dated Jan. 15, 1830, written by the Rev. Mr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Rézé to the Annales,* and giving as one of the 
causes of the anti-Catholic movement, then in progress, the es- 
tablishment of a Catholic press. 

Such evidences of Catholic progress no doubt tended to give 
greater influence and power to the Catholics, and the Protestant 
press did not fail to increase it by drawing attention thereto. 
“ The Press, a Baltimore Protestant paper,” says Bishop Rezé in 
the same letter, “complains that no paper there will insert articles 
hostile to Catholicism.” Liberal non-Catholics, through sympathy 
or policy, helped along the efforts of the Catholics to provide 
churches for themselves. Mr. Colt, we have seen, gave the site 
for a Catholic church in Paterson, N. J. The Protestants of 
Hamilton, Ohio, opened a subscription to buy a plot 400 feet 
square for a Catholic church. The money was collected and the 
plot bought in Bishop Fenwick’s name. But what probably em- 
bittered the Puritan clergy more than anything else were the 
conversions of many Protestants to the Catholic faith. “ A New 
York paper,” continues Bishop Rézé, “ announces that so many 
Protestants are becoming Catholic that, to fight this tendency, 
a new paper called The Protestant will be issued under the 
editorship of J. B. Requa.” That Mr. Rézé’s statement was not 
without foundation appears from an examination of the records. 


In Cincinnati, we learn, one hundred and fifty conversions had 

taken place in the course of two years, while the Rev. Mr. Henni, 

afterwards Archbishop of Milwaukee, received twenty Protes- 

tants into the Church within two weeks. In the East we do not 

hear of wholesale conversions; but even early in the century 

some persons of no little prominence made their peace with 
«Vol. IV., p. 526 ff. 
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2ome. We need not remind our readers of Mother Seton and 
the philanthropic Mr. S. Cooper. Among other notable con- 
versions we may record those of the Rev. Virgil H. Barber 
and family in Maryland (1817); of Dr. S. C. Blythe, of 
Boston (1809); Mr. Walley, of Boston (1814); the Rev. Mr. 
Daniel Barber * and family, of Claremont, N. H. (about 
1819); of Dr. Bowen Greene, of Saco, Maine (1824) ; 
of Mr. Gardner Jones, of New York; of Dr. Coleman, 
of Albany (1834); and of Col. Dodge and family, of Pompey, 
N. Y. (1836). No doubt this roll might be many times multi- 
plied could we ascertain the names of less well-known converts. 
Enough has been said, however, to show that the renunciation 
of their errors by so many Protestants, some being clergymen, 
no doubt stirred up bitterness in the hearts of some fanatical 
enemies of the Church, and perhaps real though foolish alarm. 
“ But I shall be told,” says the Rev. Mr. Bulfinch,; “ that the 
rapid increase of Catholics in our land and of the Catholic power 
throughout the world requires that the great battle of the Ref- 
ormation be fought over again.” 

Moreover, the rapid increase of the power of the Church in 
Europe aroused the fears and hate of the bigots perhaps to a 
greater degree than the rapid increase of the Catholics in the 
United States. “ Catholic Emancipation in Ireland,” says Bishop 
Rézé,i¢ “ the carrying cut of the Concordat in the Low Countries, 
the establishment of Associations for the Propagation of the 
Faith in Austria and Bavaria on the model of the French associa- 
tion, have alarmed the Protestants, or rather the preachers, the 
false prophets of this country. They stir up the people to raise 
their voices against the errors and idolatry of papistry; because 
otherwise the Pope will be the lord of this land and will deprive 
them of the liberty and independence they enjoy.” It is cer- 
tainly true that the Church of 1830 compared with the Chureh of 
1790 was full of vigor, activity, and strength. In 1790 the’ 
French Revolution had paralyzed her power in France, Italy, 

* He was the father of the Rev. Virgil H. Barber. 


¢ Catholic Expositor, Vol. II1., p. 245. 
tIn the letter already quoted. 
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3elgium, and Switzerland. Shortly afterwards the I'rench 
Cesar had broken up most of the remaining ecclesiastical prince- 
doms in Germany, and what was left was destroyed by the Holy 
Alliance in 1815. Protestant sovereigns claimed the right to 
rule their Catholic subjects in matters of religion as well as in 
affairs of state. But since 1820 a reaction had set in. The Ger- 


man princes, Protestant as well as Catholic, made conventions 


and concordats with Rome, and even Holland, one of the strong- 
holds of Calvinism, had consented to organize a Catholic hierar- 
chy. To fill the cup of bitterness, England and other citadels 
of the Reformation had begun to do tardy justice to persecuted 
Ireland. At the same time, or shortly after, the Oxford move- 
ment was launched, and stirred up the fears and wrath of the 
anti-Papists. If we remember Bishop Dubois’ words regarding 
the ignorance then widely prevalent in the United States regard- 
ing things European, and especially regarding things Catholic, 
it becomes easy to understand the origin of the storm that was 
now to burst over the heads of the innocent American Catholies. 

Ifow the Protestants expressed themselves in relation to the 
growth and development of Catholicism in America may be seen 
in the following extract from the New York Observer, given 
by Bishop Rézé in the letter already quoted: “ The Catholic 
religion,” says that Protestant weekly,* “ has never been as re- 
spected in the United States as it is to-day. We thought our- 
selves too enlightened to become the dupes of its errors; and 
we thought its resources too weak to make an impression on the 
Protestants. Catholicism has taken advantage of our security. 
Several dioceses have been established in this country; convents 
have been founded; two new anti-Protestant journals are pub- 
lished in New England. There is a large number of Catholic 
colleges, where hundreds of youths + are inspired with a predilec- 
tion for the Catholics. More than a hundred Jesuits, by order 

* We retranslate from the French. 

+ Protestant boys are evidently meant. There were some Protestant 
boys at Mt. St. Mary’s, and many in Bishop England’s Charleston High 
School. But the statement as a whole is a gross exaggeration. Perhaps 


statements, like the present, explain the exclusion of non-Catholic boys 
from the Lafargeville College by Bishop Hughes. 
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of the Propaganda, work with their usual devotion and their 


wonted success to secure advantages for their establishment.” 

In spite of the growth of Catholicism, however, it seems 
ridiculous that intelligent Protestants should be alarmed, and 
fatuous that their leaders should express alarm. A confessedly 
high estimate of the Catholic population showed that there were 
even as late as 1840 thirteen non-Catholics in the United States 
to one Catholic, that there were forty-two Protestant clergymen 
to one Catholic priest, and that the various Protestant denomina- 
tions had fifty congregations to one Catholic parish.* There is 
only one point of view, Mr. Bulfinch opines, in which Catholi- 
cism “ presents occasion for alarm. It is in the personal charac- 
ter of its agents in this country. Zeal, charity, and courtesy are 
dangerous weapons. But if so, they are, thanks be to God, 
weapons from the armory of the Gospel, and they are as accept- 
able to Protestant as to Catholic. Let me recommend to those 
who are alarmed at the progress of what they consider supersti- 
tion, to try to excel the Catholics in works of usefulness and 
words of love.” + 

But fear is a blind counsellor. The panic-struck enemies of 
“Popery ” lost all sense of proportion, and in their bewilderment 
saw the remedy for the threatening danger not in works of love, 
but in words of abuse and bitter invective. We have already 
seen that, not satisfied with the many papers already at their 
disposal, the Hotspurs founded The Protestant, the organ of the 
Protestant Association. In this and many other papers they 
poured forth their venom. They rang the changes not only on 
the old stories of St. Bartholomew’s Massacre and the Spanish 
Inquisition; they not only revived slanders long refuted, but 
coined new ones. What were the Catholics to do ? Could they 
quietly fold their arms and submit to the abuse ? Were they to 
sit quiet while blinded fanatics were assailing with misrepresen- 
tation and slander what they held to be most sacred 2? Tt was 
not to be expected, and it ought not to be expected. Meekness 
and charity are no doubt attractive virtues, but truth and justice 

*So Rev. 8. G. Bulfinch in Catholic Expositor, Vol. IIT., 245. 
+ Ibid., p. 246. 
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too have their rights, in defence of which strong men will al- 


ways feel they must rise and struggle. So thought most of the 


able men, trained by Dr. Dubois in his mountain college; there- 
fore, the future Archbishop Hughes entered into his controversy 
with the Rev. Dr. Breckenridge, and Bishop Purcell with the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell. The manly stand produced a deep impression 
even on those who were not of their faith, for the American 
likes pluck and manliness, and they had the heaviest logical 
artillery on their side. 

In New York, also, Catholicism had bold and able champions. 
In 1832 Dr. Power and Dr. Varela entered into an oral discus- 
sion and afterwards a printed controversy with the Rev. Dr. 
Brownlee. When in 1833 the Rev. T. H. Horne charged that 
the Catholic clergy secretly printed a garbled edition of the 
Rheims New Testament, and was supported by such prominent 
Calvinist ministers as the Rev. John Breckenridge, the Rev. 
William Brownlee, and the Rev. Thomas De Witt, on the Catho- 
lic side Dr. Power and Fathers Varela, Levins, and Schneller, in 
the Catholic weeklies of the day, showed that the edition re- 
printed by Mr. Horne as a copy of the Itheims Testament of 
1582 was really a reprint of a Testament printed by a Protestant 
clergyman of London, the Rev. Dr. Fulke, in 1601, and garbled 
for the purpose of misrepresenting the Catholics. When in 183 
the Protestant press spread the calumnies against the Ursuline 
nuns circulated by Rebecca Reed, a girl who had spent six months 
in their convent at Charlestown, Mass., the New York Catholic 
press vigorously combated the charge. In 1835 appeared Miss 
teed’s “ Six Months in a Convent,” and excited great attention; 
the T'ruth Teller, however, and the Weekly Register valiantly 
defended the Catholic side of the controversy. But far more 
vicious and more sensational was the attack on the morals of the 
Catholic female orders, published by a woman called Maria 
Monk, who, Bishop Bayley reports, ended her life in the Tombs 
and on Blackwell’s in 1849. Her book, best known under the 
title of “ Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk,” appeared at the 
time when a part of the Protestant clergy, with Dr. Brownlee as 
leader, had assailed the Catholic convents and monasteries in the 
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The “ Awful Disclosures,” therefore, 


most violent language. 
’ a 
fell on ground well prepared, and made a great sensation. The 


book was published in New York, though the convent assailed 
was located in Montreal. Dr. Power and his allies strongly 
assailed the veracity of the author, giving good and solid facts 
discrediting her. But it was a Protestant, through life a strong 
opponent of the Catholic Church, Mr. William L. Strong, the 
editor of the Commercial Advertiser, who finally crushed the 
unholy scandal. Having gone to Montreal and minutely ex- 
amined Maria Monk’s statements on the spot, he summed up his 
conclusions in the words: “ The result (of my examination) is 
the most thorough conviction that Maria Monk is an arrant im- 
postor, that she was never a nun and was never within the cloister 
of the Hotel Dieu.” * This declaration of Mr. Strong spiked the 
guns of the convent stormers, and the campaign of slander came 
to a temporary rest. 

These appeals to popular prejudice and fanaticism did not 
end in wordy war. Whatever the purpose of the leaders, the 
followers did not confine themselves to protest and lawful agita- 
tion. As early as 1831 some bigot or bigots of Lansingburgh 
broke into fragments the monument erected in the Catholic 
cemetery to the memory of his wife by Mr. Keating Rawson, a 
convert from Protestantism. This is not the place to speak of the 
destruction of the Charlestown (Mass.) Convent in 1834 by an 
excited mob. In New York similar violent scenes were in prep- 
aration. In 1836 great disquiet prevailed because of the pro- 
posed formation of an Irish militia regiment to be called the 
O’Connell Guards. The excitement ran so high as to lead to the 
so-called Bowery riots, which could only be quelled by summon- 
ing the militia to the aid of the police. In the same year a plot 
was organized to destroy the Cathedral; the Catholics assembled 
for its defence and the scheme was abandoned. The bitterness 
manifested by so many Protestant clergymen and their followers 
no doubt led to the rumors that both St. Mary’s Church in Sher- 
riff Street, and the Nyack Seminary were destroyed by fanatical 


* The name of a convent in Montreal. 
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incendiaries, though, as stated before, no legal evidence to that 


effect was produced. 
The controversies carried on by his own Vicar-Generals and 


priests, some of them his own pupils from Mt. St. Mary’s, strange 


to say, were discountenanced by Bishop Dubois. As Dr. Bruté 
regretted the Hughes-Breckenridge discussion in Philadelphia, 
so Dr. Dubois counselled restraint and forbearance in New York. 
He had then reached the age of seventy, and though still a vigor- 
ous combatant when necessary, was disinclined to religious con- 
troversy. Perhaps he did not understand the country and the 
people as well as the younger men who had grown up in America; 
perhaps he was deterred by his memories of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Bishop Dubois, we have seen, returned from his European 
mission in November, 1831. In spring, 1832, he resumed his 
annual visitations. He was sixty-eight years of age, but his spirit 
knew neither age nor rest. Up the Hudson he directed his steps, 
visiting churches and missions, preaching, confirming, and en- 
couraging the Catholics to organize and build churches. At 
Albany he ordained the Rev. James Terwooren, and confirmed 
more than two hundred adults and children. Then he struck 
northward and westward, and established no less than eighteen 
new churches. At Rochester he was destined to meet his old 
enemies the rebellious trustees. They refused to receive the 
Rey. J. J. MeGarry, whom the Bishop had appointed their pastor. 

While pursuing his visitation the Asiatic cholera broke out 
in New York. The priests and Sisters spared themselves neither 
by day nor by night. Even the Sunday services at times had to 
yield to the emergencies of the sick and the dying. Mass was 
postponed until the celebrant returned from an urgent sick call. 
The faithful old Bishop, though his age forbade his taking upon 
himself the strain and stress of the cholera campaign, was deter- 
mined to take his place at the head of his priests. On the 12th 
of August he returned to the metropolis, and shared their labors 
and dangers. When at last the city was freed from the scourge 
he issued a pastoral ordering a T’e Deum to be sung not only in 
the city but throughout the diocese, and urging his flock by pure, 
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innocent, sober, and virtuous lives to avert the recurrence of 


similar chastisements. 

In 1834 we again find the Bishop, now seventy years of age, 
in the northern part of his extensive diocese. We trace him at 
Sandy Hill, Keeseville, Utica, and Ogdensburgh. It was prob- 
ably during this visitation also that Dr. Dubois visited Carthage; 
here we are told his ailments compelled him to use crutches.* 
In the summer of 1837, though age had now so multiplied his 
infirmities that he had asked for a coadjutor in the preceding 
fall, he still summoned up strength and courage to visit central 
New York. On this occasion the Bishop dedicated (July 19th) 
a church at Rome, erected at his own expense by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Harnetty, at the suggestion of the Rev. Walter Quarter, of Utica. 
No doubt Dr. Dubois visited the portions of his diocese situated 
in New Jersey and in the vicinity of New York City in the inter- 
vening years. Even after paralysis had struck him in 1838 his 
sense of duty led him to visit not only Brooklyn and New Jersey, 
but even Albany, a devotion to his work in harmony with his 
entire history. 

The city of New York was no less the object of his solici- 
tude than the rural districts. Before the new St. Mary’s Church 
in Grand Street was completed, steps were taken to provide the 
faithful of Greenwich Village with a permanent place of wor- 
ship, instead of the hall in Grove Street where they had hitherto 
met. A plot was purchased at the junction of Sixth Avenue 
and Barrow Street. On June 10, 1833, the Bishop laid the 
corner-stone, and on March 9, 1834, the church was dedicated. 
About the same time (Dec. 11, 1833) the cemetery on Fiftieth 
Street proving unsuitable, a new cemetery was opened on 
Eleventh Street between Avenue A and First Avenue. Bishop 
Dubois next saw to the needs of Catholics of Harlem, at that 
time a suburb of New York, lying from five to six miles from 
the city proper. The building of St. Paul’s Church on East 

* F. Middleton in the Philadelphia Record, X., p. 62, places this visit in 
1835, but doubtfully. As Bishop Dubois’ presence in Ogdensburgh in 1834 


is by contemporary evidence (N. Y. Weekly Register, I., p. 26), it is hardly 
likely that he would be there again in 1835. 
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117th Street was entrusted to the Rev. Michael Curran; it was 
opened in 1835. Christ Church in Ann Street, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Varela had been the pastor since its acquisition from 
the Episcopalians, about this time was weakened by carelessness 


in the erection of adjoining buildings and became unsafe. 
Owing to the shifting of the population the Bishop authorized 
the purchase of a site in James Street. But a part of the old 
congregation considered the new site inconvenient; accordingly 
Father Varela advanced the money to buy a Presbyterian 
church on Chambers Street, opposite the City Hall Park, and 
on March 31, 1836, Transfiguration Church was dedicated. 
Only a few months later, in September, 1836, Bishop Dubois 
blessed the new Christ Church, now St. James’, and appointed 
Father Andrew Byrne, later Bishop of Little Rock, its pastor. 
Meantime St. Peter’s Church in Barclay Street had grown too 
small for the congregation; besides Bishop Dubois was of the 
opinion that the erection of dignified churches made a markedly 
favorable impression on non-Catholics. He therefore laid the 
corner-stone of the present St. Peter’s on Oct. 26, 1836. Its 
dedication on Feb. 28, 1838, was one of the first pontifical acts 
of Bishop Hughes. 

The year 1834 was made memorable in the administration 
of Bishop Dubois by the organization of the first Catholic Ger- 
man congregation in the diocese of New York. The early 
records of St. Peter’s Church establish the fact that at the 
end of the eighteenth century the French, Spanish, and German 
Catholics formed no insignificant proportion of the entire Catho- 
lic population. From the beginning of this century, however, 
the great mass of the faithful claimed the English as their 
mother tongue. Still year by year the influx of German and 
French Catholics continued. Even in the first years of his 
episcopate Dr. Dubois made an attempt to establish a French 
church, which failed. The Germans had multiplied even more 
rapidly than the French. But they remained scattered and un- 
organized till, in 1833, a man appeared on the scene who by 
his zeal, his magnetism, his energy, and his practical common 
sense succeeded in gathering and organizing the German Catho- 
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lics of New York and establishing a German congregation. This 
was the Rev. Dr. John Raffeiner, a native of Brixen in the Tyrol, 


Austria. Bishop Dubois having received him into his diocese, 


assigned him to missionary work among the Germans, not only 


in New York City, but throughout the diocese. ‘To show his in- 
terest in the German Catholics and at.the same time to ensure 
Father Raffeiner’s favorable reception by the faithful Germans, 


the subjoined credentials * were issued to the missionary: 


Le Reverend Mr. Jean Raffeiner de Mals dans le Tyrol est 
autorisé par moi 4 prendre tous les arrangements qu'il jugera 
convenable avec ses compatriotes dans toutes les parties de mon 
Diocése pour fonder des Missions et batir des églises partout ot 
besoin sera; mais dans le voisinage de Buffalo, il faut que ce 
soit avec la concurrence et l’approbation du Rev. Mr. Mertz, le 
digne Pasteur de Buffalo. 

New York, le 22 Mars, 1833. 

[Seal ] JEAN Dusors, Ev. de N. York.+ 


I confirm and extend the authority given above to the 
Revd. John Raffeiner in all parts of this Diocese. 
Joun Hugues, Bp. N. Y. 


Given at New York this 3rd day of June, 1843. 


Fortified with this document, he appealed at first to the Ger- 
mans in the city, and soon succeeded in gathering about him 
a congregation. Their first place of worship was an abandoned 
Saptist church on the corner of Delancey and Pitt Streets. 
When the lease of this place expired the Catholic Germans 
found a temporary home in St. Mary’s Church in Grand Street, 

* We are indebted to Mr. J. Henry Haaren of Brooklyn for the above 
documents. 

+ “The Rev. Mr. John Raffeiner, of Mais, in the Tyrol, is authorized by 
me to make all arrangements he may think right with his countrymen in 
every part of my diocese, for the purpose of establishing missions and build- 
ing churches wherever they may be needed; but in the neighborhood of 
Buffalo this must be done with the approval of the Rev. Mr. Mertz, the 
worthy pastor of Buffalo. 

“JoHN Dusots, Bishop of New York. 

“NEW YORK, March 22, 1833.” 
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to which they were invited by their Irish brethren in the faith. 
On the first of September, 1834, Dr. Raffeiner bought from 
John Jacob Astor a plot of land situated on Second Street, be- 
tween Avenue A and First Avenue. The Germans, however, 
seem to have apprehended that, after building their church, 
they might be deprived of it. To relieve them of their fears, 
Bishop Dubois addressed to Dr. Raffeiner the following letter: 


Rev. Mr. John Raffeiner. 

tevd. Sir: You may assure your Germans that, if they 
gradually pay for the building of a church and for the lots 
whereon it is built, [ promise that they shall never be used but 
for Germans and their descendants, and that after they have 
paid off the debts of the church and lots, if they are able and 
willing to buy lots for a burying-ground, it shall be exclusively 
reserved for them and their children. 

New York, March 28, 1835. 


[Seal ] Joun, Bp. of N. Y. 


This assurance given by the Bishop satisfied the Germans. 
The church was built at a cost of $10,000, and dedicated to 
the honor of St. Nicholas on Easter day, 1836. But Father 
Raffeiner was not the man to settle down quietly, satisfied with 
building one church. While St. Nicholas’ Church was still in 
process of erection he accepted an invitation by Bishop Fenwick 
of Boston to organize the Catholic Germans in Boston. In a short 
time a congregation was established there and a church under 
way. Then he returned to New York. Soon he extended his 
activity to Long Island and the central and northern parts of 
the State. It would carry us beyond our purpose to follow him 
step by step in his missionary work; suffice it to say, that every- 
where Dr. Raffeincr inspired his own zeal and his own energy. 
He may be truly called the apostle of the Germans in the East. 

Before his death Bishop Dubois had the consolation of see- 
ing a French congregation established in New York and a 
church in course of erection. This happy result was achieved 


by the exiled Bishop of Nancy in France, Mgr. de Forbin 
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Janson, who gathered the French Catholics for a mission at 


St. Peter’s, urged them to build a church, bought a plot on 
Canal Street, and paid $6000 on the site out of his own pocket. 
The church thus built was dedicated to St. Vincent de Paul 
and opened on the 21st of August, 1842. 

No doubt the rapid progress of his church from a material 
point of view was a great consolation to the rapidly aging 


prelate. He was sadly in need of this consolation; for in the 
midst of his Cathedral flock, we may say in his very household, 
there were elements which disturbed profoundly the Bishop’s 
peace of mind and threatened the diocese with discord and 
feud. New York City and State had for a long time been a 
soil productive of unruly, seditious trustees. At Rochester the 
trustees had driven out the Rev. William McNamara because 
his sermons displeased them. Subsequently the Rochester 
trustees declined to receive the Rev. J. J. McGarry, whom 
Bishop Dubois appointed their pastor. The trustees of St. 
Peter’s in the city on one occasion unanimously voted down an 
expressed wish of the Bishop. In 1834 the Cathedral itself 
became the scene of a conflict, destined to remain unsettled 
while Dr. Dubois remained sole head of the diocese. 

The friction originated not with the trustees, but with the 
pastor of the Cathedral, the Rev. Thomas C. Levins. This 
priest was a man of great ability, a clever writer and controver- 
sialist, a good speaker, and man of learning especially in the 
sciences.* His character, it is agreed, was without blemish. 
He had been a Jesuit, but had withdrawn from the Order. To 
what cause his withdrawal was due we are not informed, but it 
is known that he was brusque if not violent in his manners, had 
a bad temper and, in the opinion of Archbishop Hughes, de- 
lighted in a quarrel.j The Rev. Mr. Levins had been pastor 
of the Cathedral since the days of Bishop Connolly. There 

* After his suspension he was employed in the construction of High 
Bridge. As he was officially neither the chief engineer nor even an assistant, 
the claim made by Dr. Shea that he designed that structure seems improb- 
able. So important a work would hardly be intrusted to one who had not 


previously been a practical engineer. 
+ Hassard, “Life of Archbishop Hughes,” pp. 108-9. 
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had been considerable friction between him and Bishop Dubois, 
but the latter, on account of Father Levins’ many good quali- 
ties and his popularity in the parish, had borne with his pecu- 
liarities. But in 18534 matters reached a crisis. Bishop Dubois 
after his return from his annual visitation gave Mr. Levins cer- 
tain instructions. Mr. Levins disrespectfully refused to obey 
the Bishop’s order, though he subsequently did what Dr. Dubois 
had commanded. JBefore his change of mind, however, the 
Bishop suspended him, removed him from his position at the 
Cathedral, and named another pastor. Father Levins now found 
support from the trustees of the Cathedral, who demanded his 
restoration and refused to recognize any pastor but Mr. Levins. 
If the trustees were obstinate, the Bishop was equally so. The 
trustees seem to have given up the attempt to restore Mr. Levins 
immediately, for they now provided for him a salary by ap- 
pointing him superintendent of the Sunday-school; but they 
still refused to receive the pastor appointed by the Bishop. At 
last they proceeded to extremities; they sent a committee to 
him which threatened to withhold his salary. They did not 
know the man they were dealing with. “ Well, gentlemen,” 
was his answer, “‘ you may vote the salary or not, just as seems 
good to you. JI am an old man, and do not need much. ! can 
live in a basement or in a garret. But whether I come up from 
the basement or down from the garret, I shall still be your 
Bishop.” The Rev. Mr. Levins had taken up his residence near 
the Cathedral, and awaited the result of the struggle. When at 
last the episcopal authority proved victorious, he became con- 
nected with the Croton Aqueduct Department. While holding 
this place he also edited a paper called The Green Banner. 
After the accession of Bishop Hughes, Father Levins’ suspension 
was rescinded, and he was appointed to a parish, which he re- 
signed in a short time on account of ill-health. 

Two years or more were taken up with this struggle, and 
Bishop Dubois, now more than seventy years old, felt that his 


health and strength were inadequate to the exhausting duties of 
his position. He was at times crippled by rheumatism, so as to 
be obliged to walk on crutches; this made the long and weary 
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journeys imposed on him by his visitations a grave hardship. 
No doubt the repeated struggles with his trustees also con- 
tributed to make him desire the aid of a younger man in the 
administration of his diocese. In the summer of 1836, there- 
fore, he applied to the Propaganda for the appointment of a 
coadjutor and named the Rt. Rev. P. F. Kenrick,* at the time 
coadjutor of Bishop Conwell of Philadelphia, as his first choice 
for the dignity. But Bishop Kenrick had decided objections 
to the change, and the matter was allowed to drag on. Mean- 
time Archbishop Eccleston convened the third provincial coun- 
cil of Baltimore, which met April 16, 1837. Bishop Dubois 
could not attend the sessions, but sent his Vicar-General, Dr. 
F. Varela, as his representative. In a letter he expressed his 
views on the legislation to be dealt with and intimated to the 
Bishops his wish to have a coadjutor. In accordance with this 
desire the council transmitted three names to Rome, that of 
the Rev. John Hughes and two others. The Pope appointed 
Father Hughes, Bishop of Basiliopolis, 7. p. 2., and Coadjutor 
Bishop of New York. The bulls announcing his promotion 
reached Bishop Hughes in November, 1837, and he immedi- 
ately notified Bishop Dubois. In his letter with many expres- 
sions of loyalty was coupled the hope that he and Bishop Dubois 
would ever work harmoniously together. The thought of ex- 
pressing this hope was perhaps suggested to him by the friction 
that had recently occurred between his own Bishop (Conwell of 
Philadelphia) and Dr. Conwell’s coadjutor, Dr. Kenrick. The 
venerable prelate was painfully touched by the suggestion of dif- 
ferences between himself and his old protégé and scholar, and 
scouted the idea of any conflict. At the same time he made 
no concealment of his intention not to be reduced to a nullity, 
such as Bishop Couwell was. He closed his letter with a* 
surances of warm and sincere friendship. 

Bishop Dubois now had as coadjutor the man he had asked 
for himself. Events proved that he had been wise in his choice. 


* He was afterwards Archbishop of Baltimore. 
+ Besides Bishop Kenrick he proposed Father Mulledy, S.J., and the Rev. 


John Hughes. 
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On the 7th of January, 1838, Father Hughes was consecrated 
by Bishop Dubois in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The assistant 


bishops were Bishops Fenwick of Boston and Kenrick of Phila- 
delphia, who had at first been Dr. Dubois’ choice for his suc- 
cessor. The Jesuit Father Mulledy, named as third candidate 
for the coadjutorship, preached the consecration sermon. So 
great were the throngs that crowded to witness the ceremony 
that platforms were erected in the churchyard from which the 
sanctuary might be seen through the open window. 

The appointment of Bishop Hughes was well received by 
the Catholics of New York. After his consecration, from the 
very first, the old Bishop turned over to his coadjutor the man- 
agement of temporal affairs; the rule of the diocese he reserved 
to himself. ‘Things were for the moment peaceful at the Cathe- 
dral; the trustees were even enlarging the Bishop’s house. On 
the 21st of January Bishop Dubois solemnly dedicated the 
Church of St. Paul in Brooklyn, the site of which had been 
presented to the Bishop by Mr. Cornelius Heeney. A few days 
later he had a stroke of paralysis, which was soon followed by 
asecond. Kven now his robust constitution reacted, though his 
physicians gave him no assistance, and he himself retarded re- 
covery by seeing all who called to inquire after his health. He 
was at last induced to leave the city for a time, which led to 
manifest improvement. In fact he was able to say Mass now 
and then, though his right side was still affected and his mind 
remained relaxed. On May 3d he had a third attack which, 
though it proved to be slight, did not improve his condition. 
In a letter to the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, written 
somewhat later, Bishop Hughes says: “ He is now better, now 
worse. His faculties both of body and mind are impaired; his 
memory especially fails him. . . . Devoted to him with my 
whole heart, as he is to me, I have made no attempt to interfere 
in the government of the diocese except in the way of advice 
and persuasion, which are of little avail, because he is very set of 
purpose.” * But in spite of his infirmity and in spite of his 
suffering he had no thought of giving up his episcopal power 

* Hassard, “ Life of Archbishop Hughes,” p. 199. 
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and dignity. Te officiated not only in New York but in Brook- 


lyn, Albany, and New Jersey. When visited by his friends, he 


spoke to them of his sufferings, but it was remarked that when 


the coadjutor came in to join the party he straightened up and 
declared that he was quite well. The old masterful spirit was 
weakened, it is true, but it was not dead. 

It was while the venerable prelate, now seventy-five years 
old, was in this condition that the last outbreak of the Cathedral 
trustees occurred. The Bishop had appointed a teacher in the 
Cathedral Sunday-school who was not acceptable to the trustees, 
They demanded his removal; the Bishop insisted on his reten- 
tion. On Feb. 10, 1839, by order of the trustees, a con- 
stable put the catechist out of the school—manifestly a gross 
insult to the aged prelate and a defiance of his authority. On 
the following Sunday Bishop Hughes addressed the congrega- 
tion on the occurrence, insisting on an apology. No apology 
came. The two Bishops discussed the situation, and on Septem- 
ber 24th Bishop Hughes read a pastoral signed by the elder 
prelate, but written by the younger. It was to the point. The 
State laws gave the trustees control of the church and the reyv- 
enue, but not of the clergy and the sacraments. As good 
Catholics they must obey the canons of the Church; if they 
did not, they might dispose of the building, but the priests 
would withdraw. The charity of pious Catholics would keep 
the bishops and the clergy from want until they had another 
Cathedral. 

That same afternoon the pew-holders met Bishop Hughes in 
the schoolroom. He explained to them the law of the Church 
clearly and emphatically. He pointed out that the power given 
to the trustees by the civil law was given, not to oppose the 
authority of the Church and the Bishop, but to aid it. He set 
forth the entire question so luminously, so sympathetically, and 
so forcibly that he carried everything before him. The assem- 
bly voted a resolution instructing the trustees to submit or re- 
sign. A few resigned, the rest submitted. By request of the 
congregation Bishop Hughes delivered a course of six lectures 
on the Hvils and Dangers of the Trustee System. Trustees have 
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remained the legal managers of the Cathedral property to this 
day, but the days of rebellion were past. 

Thus at the very close of his administration Bishop Dubois 
saw the downfall of the trustee power that had ever been 
so sharp a thorn in his side. No doubt his triumph revived the 
old prelate’s spirit, and in May, 1839, he felt well enough to 
pay a last visit to his dear old Mountain college and seminary. 
The enthusiastic welcome, which awaited him there, com- 


pensated him for many a bitter hour of his episcopal experience. 


Young and old, students and faculty, friends and neighbors, 
in fact, the entire people of Emmittsburg and its vicinity, poured 
forth to welcome their benefactor and to ask a father’s blessing. 
These May days in the January of the Bishop’s life were indeed 
days of joy, unmixed and unalloyed pleasure. It was the last 
glow before the sun set. 

Two months after his return to New York, in August, 1839, 
Archbishop Eccleston arrived there, with instructions from 
tome to transfer the administration of the diocese from Bishop 
Dubois to Bishop Hughes. It had become apparent to the au- 
thorities at Rome, as it had been for some time to the venerable 
Bishop’s friends in the United States, that he was no longer able 
to bear the heavy burden of the episcopacy. His repeated 
paralytic strokes had crippled his body and disabled his intellect. 
He had become childish, trusting those who deceived him and 
suspecting his best friends. His energy was broken or at times 
degenerated into senseless obstinacy. The interests of the 
Church were unsafe in the hands of a mental and physical in- 
valid. 

With the utmost consideration for the venerable prelate’s 
feelings, the Archbishop of Baltimore made known to him the 
news of which he was the bearer. It was a clap of thunder to 
Bishop Dubois. Masterful by nature, for more than thirty 
years absolute ruler, whether over the students at Mt. St. Mary’s 
or over the clergy and laity of his bishopric, he was now to be 
a nullity, like Bishop Conwell. No wonder the old masterful 
pirit flickered up once more. “ What wrong have I done?” 
cried he. “They cannot take away my authority, unless I am 
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guilty of crime. I will never give it up, never.” But when a 
friend and old pupil of Dr. Dubois, a man whom he loved like a 
,* appealed to his loyalty to the Church and his 





son, Bishop 
good sense, the sober second thought and his profound religious 
sentiments carried the day. He had written to Bishop Hughes 
in 1837 that “if he had been placed in Bishop Conwell’s situa- 
tion, he would not be disposed to struggle for the mastery; he 
would have considered his nullity as a warning from the divine 
goodness, that henceforth all his time must be exclusively de- 
voted to his preparation for death.”” These words he now carried 
out. ‘“‘ He obeyed the bit,” as he expressed it, “ but not until 
he had covered it with foam.” Ile resigned; he turned over his 
diocese to one whom his kindness had placed in his college as a 
student, whom he had aided in his studies and prepared for the 
priesthood. It was an heroic act of obedience. 

Bishop Dubois continued to live in the Bishop’s house, pray- 
ing and preparing for death. His naturally stubborn character 
and the weakening of his mental powers by cerebral effusion 
made it hard for him to regard with the former feelings of warm 
affection the man who, he fancied, was the cause of his humilia- 
tion. Accordingly he avoided “ Mr. Hughes,” as he called him 
as of old, as far as he could. “ He appears reconciled and cheer- 
ful,” wrote Bishop Hughes; “ of course I leave nothing undone 
to make him so.” 

For about two years he led this life of retirement and pious 
devotion. In the words of a contemporary writer,* he remained, 
among the clergy of New York, “like a revered parent, an aged 
and saintly patriarch in the midst of his children, delighting to 
be among them, cherishing them with gentle and sincere attach- 
ment, and bringing perpetually before their contemplation the 
true model of an ecclesiastic, the impersonation of a Catholic 
prelate and the embodiment of a venerable gentleman.” Noth- 
ing gave him greater consolation than to offer up the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and only when positively disabled by sickness 

* From the indications given, I infer this bishop was Bishop Purcell of 


Cincinnati. 
+ Catholic Expositor, Vol. IIl., p. 235. 
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did he fail to do so. He had the privilege of performing this 
sacred function on the day that he received the last rites of the 
Church. 

On the 15th of December, 1842, he was seized by a sudden 
and violent illness; he had felt its approach in the morning but 
forced himself to offer up the holy sacrifice. The attack was so 
vehement and the aged prelate so feeble that extreme unction 
was administered to him without delay. During his sickness he 
uttered not a word of complaint. His native courtesy distin- 


guished him even on his death-bed; he had a smile and a kind 


word for all who approached him. Pain he suffered but little, 
and all his time was given up to prayer. On December 20th, 
after uttering the holy names of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, he 
died in the Lord. His death was calm as the sleep of an infant. 

A few days later his solemn obsequies took place. He was 
buried near the door of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, as he had him- 
self directed. A month later, on the 19th of January, 1843, 
another solemn commemoration service was held at St. Pat- 
rick’s, at which the pastor of St. Mary’s Church, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Quarter, afterwards Bishop of Chicago, preached Bishop 
Dubois’ panegyric. It was an eloquent tribute to his work and 
virtues, and is preserved in the third volume of the Catholic 
Expositor. 

Our sketch of Bishop’s Dubois’ life would be incomplete 
without a picture of the material, and so far as possible 
the spiritual, condition of the diocese at the time when the reins 
of administration dropped from the prelate’s hands. We cite 
the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory for 
1838, as we have not at hand the volume for 1839, the year of 
the Bishop’s retirement. 

In New York City, besides the Cathedral, we find seven 
churches, viz., St. Peter’s, St. Mary’s, St. Joseph’s, Transfigura- 
tion, St. James’, St. Nicholas’ (German), and St. Paul’s (Har- 
lem). The religious wants of the Catholic people were supplied 
by nineteen priests. In New York State there were twenty-one 
churches with resident pastors; to these we must add eleven 
churches, chapels, or stations regularly attended by non-resi- 
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dent clergymen. Four congregations (Carthage, Leroysville, 
Watertown, Auburn) are reported as having no provision made 
for their spiritual care. ‘Twenty-six priests labored in the part 
of the diocese constituting the State of New York outside of the 
metropolis. In the part of New Jersey under Bishop Dubois’ 
eure five churches are named, attended by four priests. As the 
church of Macopin is not found in the list we may suspect that 


there are other omissions in the Catholic Almanac. ‘The sum- 


mary in the Almanac gives thirty-eight churches, twelve sta- 


tions occasionally visited, and fifty clergymen including the 
Bishop. 

The Catholic Almanac for 1838 also enumerates the insti- 
tutions and schools in charge of the Sisters of Charity, but not 
the Catholic schools which were taught by laymen, such as Father 
Varela’s school mentioned above. The most important of these 
charitable institutions was the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
in New York, conducted by fifteen Sisters. It had two hundred 
inmates. The number of children in the Half Orphan Asylum 
is not stated; but as there were seven Sisters in charge, the chil- 
dren may be estimated at about one hundred. We find asylums 
at Brooklyn (five Sisters), Albany (five Sisters), and Utica 
(five Sisters). The Sisters of Charity also conducted St. Peter’s 
free school, and a similar school connected with St. Joseph’s 
Asylum in Albany. Connected with St. Mary’s Academy in 
Grand Street there was a free school, the character of which is 
not clear. In this academy, which was a pay school, number- 
ing sixty pupils, we are told three hundred poor children met 
daily to receive the benefits of instruction.* Besides St. Mary’s 
Academy we learn of St. Joseph’s Academy at 23 Oliver Street. 
This seems to have been a somewhat higher school, inasmuch as 
the regular tuition fee ranged from $20 to $32 per year, while 
in St. Mary’s Academy the annual terms were only $14 to $28. 
Besides at St. Joseph’s instruction in French (at $5 quarterly)’ 
and music ($10 a quarter) was given, which was not the case 

* As there were only five Sisters at St. Mary’s, we can hardly conceive 


that they sufficed to teach both the academy and a regular elementary 
school of 300 children. 
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in St. Mary’s. Embroidery, drawing, and painting was an extra 
charge at both academies. Curious to say, the charge for fuel 
was double as high at St. Joseph’s as at St. Mary’s. 

When we review the names of the priests in the diocese at 
the end of Bishop Dubois’ régime and compare them with the 
clergymen laboring there at its beginning, we cannot fail 
to recognize a marked improvement. While in 1826 we meet 
with several men who had given trouble to Bishop Connolly or 
were destined to engage in conflict with his successor, the priests 
enumerated in 1838 were all gentlemen, free from any suspicion 
of insubordination. We have already seen that the last year of 
the venerable prelate’s rule also saw the close of his long 
struggle with usurping trustees. National jealousies too, which 
had no little share in creating friction immediately after Bishop 
Dubois’ installation, and which in fact had been the cause of 
trouble even during Bishop Connolly’s rule, died out. The new- 
born German congregation enjoyed the hospitality of their Irish 
brethren at St. Mary’s, and the French Catholics were getting 
ready to erect a church of their own. The Catholic press had 
gained both in numbers and in quality. Church services were 
growing more regular and were better attended Vocations 
among the devout sex multiplied, as appears from the constant 
growth of the Sisters of Charity, an organization which from the 
beginning drew its recruits from our own country. 

It is evident, therefore, that the administration of Bishop 
Dubois was a success both from its material and its higher spirit- 
ual side. He had not accomplished all that was near and dear 
to his heart, but he had done much, very much, when we recall 
that he was a gray-haired old man when the mitre was placed 
upon his head. He soon showed that age had not quenched his 
zeal nor smothered his enthusiastic ardor. Duty was his guide 
and spur, and the example of the chief shepherd of necessity 
infused a spirit of zeal and dutifulness in his flock and their 
pastors. Modest and thrifty in his private life, he worked vig- 
orously to secure the funds needed by the thousand pressing 
wants of his people, and seldom blundered in his application of 


the money collected. Upright, unselfish, and scrupulously hon- 
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est, he refuted the charges spread by malicious slanderers in the 
early days of his rule by open statement, and gained the uni- 
versal confidence of his flock many years before its close. Per- 
sonally pious,* filled with the fear and love of God, he was the 
inspirer of true and warm devotion in clergy and laity. Le was 
a father, a revered father to all his people, and his kindly love of 
children, which marked him in his early Maryland days, only grew 
intensively and extensively as he grew old. A man of fiery tem- 
per, strong character, vigorous emotion, with the love and habit 
of authority, he did not always repress his feelings, which at 
times overbalanced his prudence, and perhaps in rare instances 
his charity. But there was nothing small or mean in the old 
prelate. He was generous and honorable, and bore no grudge. 
His innate gentlemanliness and tact gained the hearts of young 
and old, of rich and poor. We can, therefore, readily believe 
Father Quarter when he tells us that the clergy of his diocese 
all looked upon him as a revered father. For his flock he planned 
and toiled day and night, and the Catholics of New York, now 
one of the greatest sees of Christendom, will always regard John 
Dubois as one of the men who laid the foundation stone of its 


present greatness. 


NOTE A. 


On the Catholic Population of the Diocese of New York in 
' Bishop Dubois’ Time. 


So various and so divergent are the statements of the num- 
ber of Catholics in the city and diocese of New York in Bishop 
Dubois’ time that they inspire but little confidence. It would 
be rash, however, to reject them all summarily without examina- 
tion, thus leaving the problem wholly unsolved. By compari- 
son and a close examination it seems not impossible to reach re- - 
sults that may be approximately correct. For this purpose we 
shall make use of the Baptismal Register of St. Peter’s to check 
and test the statistics given by older authorities. We might, in- 

* Bishop Dubois used to recite his Breviary daily in company with the 
Cathedral clergy. 
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deed, obtain fairly certain results from this register if the 
register were complete and if we had reliable statistics as to the 
ratio between births and population in New York during Bishop 
Dubois’ administration. But unfortunately such is not the case. 
No doubt in some years the register was kept with scrupulous 
exactness, but, as we shall see, the figures for other years 
do not inspire confidence. Besides, owing to occasional parochial 
troubles and other causes, baptisms seem to have been put off at 
times, leading to an abnormal increase in other years. 

The ratio of births to population, of course, must be deter- 
mined by the statistics of the civil authorities. We wish to ex- 
press our thanks to the Chief of the Bureau of Municipal Sta- 
tistics, Dr. J. T. Nagle, of the city of New York, for the courteous 
assistance given us by furnishing information on this point. The 
results are not such as we might desire, but for this Dr. Nagle is 
not answerable. The truth in plain words is that no birth statistics 
of the city of New York during Bishop Dubois’ rule exist any- 
where. Such statistics were not even tentatively begun to be 
kept till the fifties. Even much later, while the death statistics 
are worthy of confidence, the birth statistics are practically 
worthless. This is not due to neglect on the part of the Bureau 
of Statistics, but to the fact that the births were not reported by 
physicians according to the provisions of the law. At present 
the law is much more generally complied with, and the results, 
it is likely, are fairly reliable. To illustrate our meaning: we 
find, according to the official reports, that in 1870, in old New 
York, there was 1 birth to 64 inhabitants; in 1880, 1:43; in 
1890, 1:41; in 1898, 1:38. In Brooklyn for 1898 the ratio is 
1:56; in the Borough of Queens, 1:45; in the Borough of Rich- 
mond, 1:48; in the Borough of the Bronx, 1:39. It is plain that 
these discrepancies represent differences in the record, not in the 
facts, and it is also clear that the New York and Bronx records 
are the most complete. This inference must be drawn, because 
there is no reason apparent why the birth-rate in Brooklyn and 
the other boroughs should be markedly lower than in New York, 
or that the birth-rate in New York should be lower in 1870 or 
1880 than now. But Dr. Nagle’s statements and the examination 
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of the statistics given above make it certain that even now it is 
highly probable that a part of the births in New York are not 
officially reported. Therefore the birth-rate 1:58 is probably still 
slightly too low. It is useless to look for American birth statistics 
that would be more careful and accurate than those of the 
metropolis. In Europe, especially in Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Great Britain, owing to the close police surveil- 
lance and to the fact that such information has been gathered 
for a much longer time, more exact results have been obtained. 
We set down the results. The highest birth-rate obtains in Rus- 
sia, where 1 birth is recorded for every 22 inhabitants; in Aus- 
tria it is 1:25; in Germany, 1:27; in England, 1:324; in Ire- 
land * and France, 1:424. These facts confirm a law well 
known, to wit, that the denser the population the lower the birth- 
rate. In large cities we must look for a low birth-rate, and the 
ratio given by our Bureau of Statistics is by no means intrin- 
sically suspicious. But in the thirties of this century New York 
had a population not much greater than one tenth of the num- 
ber of New Yorkers at present. Besides, the Catholic popula- 
tion, both now and then, for well-known reasons, must be 
credited with a higher birth-rate than that of the average popu- 
lation. In Bishop Dubois’ time, especially when the Catholics 
consisted to a much larger extent than now of adult immigrants, 
the birth-rate must have been much higher. To keep within 


prudent limits, we will assume that the birth-rate among Catho- 
lics in New York City in the first forty years of this century 


= 99 
Jas 1 200. 


According to St. Peter’s Baptismal Register, counting 33 


Catholics for each baptism, there were in St. Peter’s parish, 
i.e., in the city of New York, in 


1790 1,000 Catholies. 
PTE ee eee Tee Te re 1,300 . 
1,460 ° 
15,500 ” 


* The low birth-rate in Ireland is due to the emigration of so many adults 
when married or marriageable. 
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Up to 1810 St. Peter’s was the only Catholic church in New 
York, St. Patrick’s being still in course of erection. The Catho- 
lies attending St. Peter’s in 1828, taking the baptismal register 
for guide, numbered 3200. Besides St. Peter’s, there were in 
the city in 1828 St. Patrick’s, St. Mary’s, and Christ Church, 
bought in 1827. Assuming that the baptisms in the churches 


just mentioned were as numerous as at St. Peter’s, a supposition 
J , 


likely to give results above rather than below the truth, New 
York in 1828 had 12,800 Catholics. 

Father Kohlmann, in his letter to Father Strickland in 1808, 
estimates the Catholic population of the city at 14,000, which 
agrees with our figures deduced from St. Peter’s register for 
1810, when Father Kohlmann was pastor there. On the other 
hand, the growth from 1802 to 1810 appears abnormal, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that immigration from 1802 to 1810 
was almost at a standstill owing to the war between Napoleon 
and Great Britain. No official emigration statistics were kept 
at the time. Dr. A. Seybert, author of the “ Statistical Annals 
of the United States ” (published in 1818), and the leading au- 
thority on the subject, estimates the yearly emigration from 
1790 to 1810 at 6000 per annum; but Frederick Kapp, in his 
“Tmmigration and the Commissioners of Immigration” (New 
York, 1870), after a thoroughgoing study of the question, con- 
cludes that 4000 immigrants per annum would be a liberal esti- 
mate. Accepting Mr. Kapp’s view, 32,000 emigrants came to 
the United States between 1802 and 1810. New York at the 
time was not the chief port of entry for immigrants, ranking 
only after Philadelphia. If we assume that the emigration to 
New York equalled that at Philadelphia and Boston and neg- 
lect all the other ports of entry, about 10,000 emigrants would 
have come to New York. If all these emigrants were Catho- 
lies, which of course is not correct, the 4460 Catholics in New 
York in 1802, added to the 10,000 emigrants, would still fall 
short of Father Kohlmann’s figures and the results derived from 
the baptismal register for the year 1810. We have said that 
the 10,000 emigrants at most who could have arrived in New 
York between 1802 and 1810 were not all Catholics. It is 
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doubtful whether it would be safe to suppose that Catholics con- 
stituted a half or even a third of this immigration. We know 
that between 1820 and 1830 the Irish immigrants numbered 
27,106 out of a total of 151,824, «.¢., less than 20 per cent, and 
many Irish immigrants were Protestants. Many of the 1798 
men who came to the United States were non-Catholics. Be- 
sides, the majority of the emigrants who arrived in the early 
part of the century did not stay in the port of entry. A great 
proportion were so-called indented servants, that is to say, being 
unable to pay their passage-money they were sold, after their 
arrival, into temporary slavery. As the buyers were usually 


country people most of the immigrants thus sold found their 
way to the interior. It is likely, therefore, that the reported 
increase of the Catholic population in the eight years from 1802 
to 1810, especially when compared with the records of 1820, 
does not correspond to the reality. There may be some error in 
the records of St. Peter’s, or many children born in previous 
years were for some unexplained reason baptized only in 1810. 


At all events, any legitimate inference from the records of St. 
Peter’s would place the number of Catholics in New York City 
in 1826 far below Bishop Dubois’ estimate. 

Let us now examine the data furnished by other authorities. 
We shall set them down in chronological order: 


1816. Bishop Connolly’s estimate of the Catholics in 
New York City (Shea, III., 76) 13,000 
1816. Bishop Hughes’ estimate of Catholics in New 
York City (letter to Council of Propagation of 
the Faith, dated Paris, Nov. 27, 1839) 16,000 
1821. Archbishop Maréchal’s statement in a Latin 
MS. of the number of Catholics in the entire dio- 
cese of New York belonging to congregations 
os oe ead Nee Re won ekewes 
1821. Archbishop Maréchal’s estimate of Catholics 
in the entire diocese, including those who have no 
churches and pastors (see “ Catholic Historical 
Magazine,” Vol. III., pp. 318-9) 50,000 
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1823. Bishop Connolly’s statement, according to 

Cobbett’s letters to George IV., communicants 

in New York City 15,000 
1826. Catholics in New York City (Shea, IIL, p. 

196) 25,000 
1826. Catholics in the diocese (Shea, IIL, p. 196).. 150,000 
1827. Catholics in New York City (Shea, IIL, p. 

199) 30,000 
1827. Catholics in the whole diocese (Shea, IIL., p. 

199) 160,000 
1829. Bishop Dubois’ statement in his letter to the 

Annales, dated Rome, March 16, 1830, Catholics 

in New York City 35,000 

Catholics in the whole State 185,000 
1833. Bishop Dubois’ statement in his letter to the 

Annales, dated New York, May 15, 1833, 

Catholics in New York State 200,000 


Even a glance at these figures impresses us with their in- 
congruities. It is needless to specify. But while seven of the 
nine statements are given without suggesting any basis for them, 
there are two which seem to us to be of a different character. 
We refer to Archbishop Maréchal’s statistics and to the state- 
ment in Cobbett’s letters to George IV. Archbishop Maré- 
chal * gives us two distinctly contrasted figures of the Catholic 
population of the diocese of New York. He tells us in regard 
to his first statement that there are 24,000 Catholics in the dio- 
cese of New York. “TI have reckoned only those belonging to 
congregations and parishes.” Then he continues: “ But besides 
these there are dispersed in every diocese a great multitude of 
Catholics who have no churches and pastors. Taking this into 
consideration there are perhaps 60,000 in the Philadelphia and 


* As Archbishop Maréchal paid a visit to Rome in 1821, the date of his 
statistics, it seems probable that he gathered them to lay them before the 
Holy Father. What makes this more likely is the fact that the statistics 
are in Latin. Cf. Am. Cath. Quarterly, R. R. Elliott, “The Sulpitians at the 
Cradle of the American Hierarchy,” Vol. XXIV., p. 118. 
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To me these words seem to 






50,000 in the New York diocese.” 
signify that the first number (24,000) was obtained by at least 
a rough enumeration or computation of the Catholics in each 
congregation. If this be correct, then Archbishop Maréchal 
must have received his statistics from Bishop Connolly, and the 


latter must have made a rough census of his diocese. ‘This in- 









ference is confirmed, in my opinion, by Cobbett’s statement. I 
take the latter from Shea’s History, where the date of Cobbett’s 
publication is given but not of Bishop Connolly’s statement to 
Cobbett. I: is probable enough that the Bishop’s statement 


to Cobbett and his statement to Archbishop Maréchal were made 








about the same time. The use of the word ‘ communicants” 
in Cobbett’s statement suggests that only Catholics actually 
‘affiliated to a parish are meant. The number of Catholics in 
New York City about 1821 or 1822 would, therefore, be 15,000 
and in the diocese 24,000. It is true that according to Bishop 
Dubois’ statements of 1829 and 1833 the population of the city 
formed about one-sixth or one-fifth of the population in the 
country parts of the diocese. But in the first place, the form 
of the Bishop’s statement of 1833 shows plainly that we are deal- 








ing with rough guesses, and secondly, it is manifest that the 
Catholies scattered through the rural districts and unattached 







to any congregation must be far greater in proportion than in 
the city. But the Maréchal and Cobbett figures deal not with 
the seatiered Catholics, but with the organized Catholics only. 
We are, therefore, by no means surprised that Catholics in the 
city should, according to them, considerably outnumber those 









in the country. 
Let us look at the question from another point of view. In 







1826 there were three parishes in the city and eight or nine m 






the country. A country parish of a thousand souls is quite a 






respectable congregation of to-day, of course. We know that in 
1828-9 Albany was estimated to count 2000 Catholics. But 
other of the country congregations must have numbered far less 








than a thousand, so that an average of a thousand per country 
This would give 8000 to 9000 as 







parish is probable enough. 
the country population of the New York diocese, almost the very 
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figures deduced from the Maréchal and Cobbett figures. The 
baptismal register of St. Peter’s for 1826 suggests a parish 


population of 3200, or, at the same rate for the four parishes 
(St. Peter’s, St. Patrick’s, St. Mary’s, and Christ), about 13,000, 
a result somewhat, but not markedly, below the Cobbett state- 
ment. When we consider all the material at our disposal, I 
am of opinion that at the beginning of Bishop Dubois’ ad- 
ministration the number of Catholics organized into parishes in 
New York City did not exceed 16,000. As the city was rela- 
tively much more concentrated then than now, it appears likely 
to me that the number of unattached Catholics was hardly more 
than 50 per cent of those organized. This would give a total of 
24,000 for the entire Catholic population of New York City in 
1826. 

As to the population of the State, Bishop Dubois’ estimates, 
it appears to me, deserve little credit. He was an imaginative, 
sanguine man. He had found in Buffalo in 1828 seven to eight 
hundred Catholics, where he expected but sixty or seventy, as 
he tells us himself. What more natural than that he should 
base his computation on this experience? What more mislead- 
ing? We have seen in our own day towns in the Far West mul- 
tiply a thousandfold inside of a week. No doubt similar, if not 
so prodigious, growth took place in what is now the East, and 
may have taken place at Buffalo just at this time. It was some 
years after the completion of the Erie Canal, which would tend 
greatly to multiply the population of western New York, and 
especially certain points therein. The 8000 to 9000 organized 
Catholics in New York State which the Maréchal and Cobbett 
statements seem to suggest, cannot give us any conception of 
the numbers dispersed without organization. On the whole, 
therefore, I deem it a hazardous and useless undertaking to at- 
tempt to compute the Catholic population of the country dis- 
tricts in the New York diocese. 





ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY; ITS COR- 
PORATIONS AND ITS PROPERTY. THE OLD 
TRUSTEE SYSTEM. 


By Rev. James H. MoGeran. 


Tue English penal laws which were in force during Colonial 
times in the province of New York forbade Catholics the exer- 
cise of their religion; before the close of the Revolution there 
were very few Roman Catholics in this city; one of the benefi- 
cent results of the ending of English rule was that freedom of 
religion, which had existed only under the régime of the Catho- 


lic Governor Dongan, was practically resumed, so that the few 
children of the faith, who were already here, and the numbers 
that came, year by year, after the war, publicly gathered to- 
gether for the practice of their holy religion. 

After the year 1783 they assembled for the celebration of 
Mass by the priests that from time to time visited them where 
best they could, at extemporized chapels, in private houses, and 
more frequently in a carpenter shop in Barclay Street, then on 
the outskirts of the young city. This location became endeared 
to the growing community, and here they determined to build 
their church. The five lots which St. Peter’s Church now oc- 
cupies were at first (in the year 1785) leased from parties who 
held a long lease from “‘ The Rector and Inhabitants of the City 
of New York in Communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of New York.” (Old title of Trinity corporation.) 

The church was built on this ground, which was leased prop- 
erty, till the land was purchased from Trinity corporation, 
March 28, 1796 (about eleven years after the leasehold), for the 


sum of one thousand pounds. 
356 
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Owing to neglect on the part of the trustees of St. Peter’s 
the sale was not recorded till Sept. 27, 1820. This oversight was 
brought to notice at a joint meeting of the trustees of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and of St. Peter’s Church, held in the vestry- 
room of the Cathedral, at which the Right Rev. Bishop Con- 
nolly presided. The committee appointed to find the original 
deeds and to have them recorded consisted of Cornelius Heeney, 
Darby Noon, Joseph Idley, Robert Fox, and James McDonnell. 
After a stricter examination of the records the committee found 
that a conveyance of ten lots (half of the property of the Cathe- 
dral site *) from David Wagstaff to St. Peter’s Church was like- 
wise unrecorded, though the purchase was made May 23, 1801, 
for $2312. After considerable difficulties, the deed from Trinity 
Church was found in the office of Thomas Stoughton and that 
of the Wagstaff lots in the office of James Lynch, both of whom 
belonged to the old body of trustees. These trustees, though 
they failed of re-election at the election of the Easter previous, 
continued for some time to meet at the house of Mr. Stoughton. 
It is needless to say that Bishop Connolly did not recognize this 
set of trustees, whose minutes repeated the significant words: 
“Bishop Connolly not appearing,” till it adjourned sine die. 

In the meanwhile the church had been mortgaged for the 
sum of $30,000 to thirty of the parishioners, each of whom 
loaned $1000. These several loans had been fully paid before 
the year 1850. 

In the month of January, 1844, a loan of $50,000 on bond 
and mortgage was procured from the Mutual Safety Insurance 
Company of New York. In September, less than a year after 
the negotiation of the loan, the Board of Trustees found itself 
in such straits that it was deemed advisable to transfer “ the 
property of the corporation of St. Peter’s to Vicar-General John 
Power and Rev. Dr. Pise, empowering them to sell and convert 
into money, either at public auction or private sale, the property 


of said corporation (except mortgages).” The church was con- 


* The other half consisted of lots deeded to St. Peter’s Church by Aquila 
Giles and his wife Jan. 14, 1803; the purchase was recorded Feb. 11, 1814. 
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sequently put up at auction on Nov. 27, 1844, and struck off to 
Gregory Dillon, one of the best benefactors of Catholic interests 
in those trying times. Associated with him in this transaction 
(which was a master stroke of Bishop Hughes to redeem the 
church both spiritually and temporally) were Felix Ingoldsby, 
Martin Waters, James Kerrigan, Charles M. Connolly, and 
Bernard Graham; all were well-known citizens and are remem- 
bered by gratitude by many who are living to-day. 

After the legal difficulties connected with this auction sale 
were settled by the Court of Appeals sustaining its validity, a 
deed was made to Gregory Dillon by Charles Constantine Pise 
on June 7, 1850, the Very Rev. John Power having died dur- 
ing the legal proceedings. 

The date of the next conveyance of the property marks the 
commencement of a new era in the church affairs of the arch- 
diocese. The old trustee system, which was uncatholic in its 
nature and which had been foisted on our young diocese by the 
accidents of circumstances, had had a trial of over sixty years and 
had been found more than wanting. It had fully proven itself 


to be prejudicial to the interests of religion, and had by its busi- 
ness methods almost brought discredit to the Catholic name. 
On Aug. 20, 1850, a deed was executed and on the follow- 
ing day was duly recorded by Gregory Dillon, transferring old 
St. Peter’s to the Right Rev. John Hughes and in him to the 
Catholics of New York. This conveyance and similar ones that 
were necessitated on the gradual abolishing of the vicious trus- 


tee system throughout the diocese served as an excuse for bigotry 
to charge Bishop Hughes with possessing in his own individual 
right untold wealth in the city of New York. The Catholic 
body and all fair-minded men understood the true state of af- 
fairs, that the churches and church property were but nominally 
in the possession of the Ordinary of the diocese, and that they 
were so held to secure the rights of the Catholic people, who had 
the fullest confidence in the justice and trustworthiness ‘of the 
Bishop. This confidence was vindicated when it was found that 
the last will and testament of Archbishop Hughes left all the 
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real estate and property then nominally in his possession to 
Bishops McCloskey, Kenrick, and Loughlin. 

After the death of Archbishop Hughes the executors of his 
will deeded the church property to the Very Rev. William 
Starrs, the administrator of the archdiocese, in whose name it 
was vested till his death, in 1873, when by will it passed into the 
immediate hands of Archbishop McCloskey. 

The last will and testament of Vicar-General Starrs reads: 
“T give and devise to the Most Reverend John McCloskey, 
Archbishop of New York, Right Reverend John Loughlin, 
Bishop of Brooklyn, and Right Reverend Francis P. MeFar- 
land, Bishop of Hartford, all my real estate of whatsoever 
kind and wheresoever situated, of which I may die seized and 
possessed, or in any way entitled, in possession, reversion, re- 
mainder or otherwise, to have and to hold the same, and every 
part and parcel thereof, with the appurtenances, to them, their 
heirs and assigns, as joint tenants and not as tenants in com- 
mon.” 

This will, made by Vicar-General Starrs during the first 
year of his administratorship, was probated April 16, 1873. 
The transfers of the church property were nevertheless made 
also by deeds of sale, which became operative before the death 
of the testator. When, therefore, St. Peter’s Church was again 
incorporated under the amended State laws, June 23, 1869, as 
“The Chureh of St. Peter in the City of New York,” Arch- 
bishop McCloskey, to whom the property had already been con- 
veyed by Vicar-General Starrs, gave over by deed to the new 
corporation all his right, title, and interest. 


Since that time nearly all parish properties are held by the 


respective congregations as corporations formed under the 
amended laws. Action in this direction has been taken in all 
practicable cases by Archbishop Corrigan, whose desire is that 
none should be in his name, but that they should be properly 
vested in the congregations incorporated according to the laws 
of the State of New York. 

The first corporation of the Catholics in this city, formed 
when they contemplated securing for themselves a permanent 
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place of worship, was styled: “ The Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the City of New York.” Though this act 
of incorporation was passed June 10, 1785, it was thought pru- 
dent after the church had been built to avoid any uncertainty 
by having the title changed to “ The Trustees for the Roman 
Catholic Congregation of St. Peter’s Church in the City of New 
York in America,” which was done by the Legislature, April 
23, 1787. Under that name the church property was held long 
after the erection of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, “on the Bury- 
ing Ground belonging to the Corporation of St. Peter’s Church, 
between Mott Street and Catharine Street.”* The Cathedral, 
which was begun in 1809, was part of the property of St. Peter’s 
corporation, and together with St. Peter’s was under the man- 
agement of the trustees of the older church until on their own 
petition to the State Legislature separate acts of incorporation 
were given to the respective congregations of the two churches. 
These acts were passed April 11, 1817, the title of the old church 
being changed to “ The Trustees of St. Peter’s Church in the 
City of New York.” 

The charter trustees were Dominick Lynch, Jr., Francis 
Cooper, Francis Depau, Robert Fox, John R. Skiddy, Lewis 
Larue, John George Gottsberger, James Matthews, and Garrett 
Byrnes. The charter constituted the Bishop of the diocese the 
chairman ex-officio of the board. 

It may be interesting to state that at the time of the appli- 
cation for these separate incorporations made by St. Peter’s 
trustees a counter-memorial, fortunately without effect, was pre- 
sented by parties who asked that the trustees of the new cor- 
poration should be named by the Legislature. 

The temporal affairs of the church were managed by these 
trustees and their successors for over thirty years, though the 
records of those years give evidence that even in a business light 
the management was far from successful. There were instance 
when the line between the spiritual and the material interests of 
the congregation was disregarded so flagrantly that the Bishop 
united with the pastor in solemn protest against trustee action. 

* Now Mulberry Street. 
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This was notably the case when at the meeting of parishioners 
for the nomination of candidates for trusteeship prior to the 
Easter election of 1819, the trustees objected to the presence and 
influence of the pastor, Rev. Charles I'french. 

On account of the active part taken by Father F french in 
the interest of his people the trustees refused to continue the 
payment of his salary and demanded that he be removed from 
the church by Bishop Connolly. They went further in their 
trespass on spiritual domain, when they, by resolution, prayed 
that the Bishop should “ convene an ecclesiastical court for the 
purpose of trying their charges” against the Rev. Father 
F french, who in their judgment “ was disqualified from being a 
priest.” 

The Bishop declining to accede to their unjust and imperti- 
nent demands, they passed a resolution to lay the matter before 
Archbishop Maréchal of Baltimore, and a committee was ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The Bishop protested against their 
action, and insisted on the insertion in the minutes of the meet- 
ing the following words: ‘“‘ The Right Reverend Bishop Con- 
nolly hereby solemnly protests against the Archbishop, or any 
other ecclesiastic, interfering in the concerns of the Catholic 
congregation of New York, unless expressly being empowered 
by the Holy Father, the Pope.” Notwithstanding this protest, 
the trustees appealed to the Archbishop of Baltimore, who de- 
clined to interfere in the affairs of the diocese of New York. 
Not only did Father Ffrench remain in charge of the spirituals 
of St. Peter’s, but we find that at the next election, in April, 
1820, the nominees of the trustees who had so strangely tried to 
dictate to their Bishop in matters of spiritual jurisdiction, were 
defeated at the annual election and candidates more in harmony 
with priest and Bishop were chosen. 

The management of the material church affairs by a large 
body of trustees, who looked on the priests as their servants em- 
ployed by them, as were sexton and teachers, could not meet 
with sueecess. The people, most of whom were in moderate cir- 
cumstances, were not in svmpathy with them, and though con- 
tributions from the parishioners were more generous than might 
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have been expected under the circumstances, the bulk of the 
money required to carry forward church building and church 
and school interests was borrowed from banks and from individ- 
uals. 

To pay the interest of these loans and to meet the deficiencies 
year after year in the financial budget it was necessary to sell 
properties that had come into possession of the church by dona- 
tion and purchase from the early days. 

These different properties were far from being inconsid- 
erable. The trustees, though their peculiar system was not in 
the end successful, were generally men of business tact and of 
generous impulse. They looked for a future for their co-relig- 
ionists, and saw, in some measure, that the growing city was not 
to be limited to the lower portion of Manhattan Island; hence 
their purchase of the large tract of ground out in the fields near 
the Bowery, intended at first for a burial-ground, and afterwards 
found available for the erection of the second Catholic church, 
the Cathedral of St. Patrick. 

A house and lot was secured in Ann Street, another in Water 
Street, another for the benefit of the free school (which was 
founded in 1800), in Duane Street, corner of Elm Street; six 
acres were purchased in Bloomingdale from the estate of 
Stephen Jumel; the leased lot adjoining the church on which 
the free school was located was eventually, in 1832, secured by 
purchase from Trinity. All of these lands, with the exception 
of the Cathedral lots, which passed into the control of St. Pat- 
rick’s parishioners, were from time to time sold to relieve the 
ever-increasing indebtedness of the corporation. The Jumel 
property, owing to the inability of the trustees to meet the terms 
of contract, reverted to the former owners and is now part of the 
valuable land at the upper end of Manhattan Island. 

On the lot adjoining the church a large schoolhouse was 
built in 1838. It had béen bought from the corporation of 
Trinity Church in 1832 for the sum of $4500; yet so quickly 
did land increase in value even in those days that in 1843 we 
find it bearing a mortgage of $6000. The loan of this large 
amount on the property tells the story of the sad financial con- 
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dition of affairs. The corporation, which was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, could not pay the interest money on this loan, and 
therefore lost that most valuable house and lot by foreclosure of 
mortgage in the latter part of the next year. Fortunately for 
the cause of religion the property was bought in by Felix In- 
goldsby for $9000, and this great and good benefactor, when 
the representatives of the church admitted their inability to re- 
deem it, transferred it for the sum of $7000 to the Sisters of 
Charity, in whose possession it remains for educational purposes 
to the present day. 

When, from the loss of nearly all the property acquired in 
early times, we turn to the course of events following the estab- 
lishment of the new system of church tenure, we notice a 
marked and agreeable change. In 1873 ground in Trinity 
Place, on which the parochial schools now stand, was purchased 
by the Rev. Michael J. O’Farrell, acting for the zealous, ener- 
getic, and able pastor, the Rev. William Quinn, for the sum of 
$80,000. 

Nearly an equal amount was collected and paid for school 
buildings and furniture, while during the last twenty-six years, 
for an average attendance of 1000 pupils, about $10,000 were 
annually expended. To preclude the possibility of the erection 
of buildings that might shut out light and air from the class- 
rooms, it was judged expedient to purchase land and buildings 
in the rear of the schools. As, however, the number of parish- 
ioners has been continually decreasing year after year for the 
past two decades, and the annual revenue decreasing in propor- 
tion, the large and valuable school property is burdened with a 
mortgage of $90,000. This, however, is less than one third of 
the value of the land. The church building and its land are 
unencumbered by debt. 

As the first church building was erected on leased ground, 
80 likewise was the rectory of the parish built on a lot that was 
leased from Trinity corporation in 1832. It has been held under 
three successive terms of twenty-one years each and a shorter 
lease of four years. To-day the oldest of our churches is with- 
out a permanent dwelling for its priests. Had the title to the 
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rectory ground been vested in the corporation it would most 
likely have been lost in the general wreck of 1844; but the 
necessity of the case would then have forced the new managers 
to provide a parochial residence. However, as the leased ground 
on which the rectory had already been built was still good for 
nine years, and as the increasing value of real estate made the 
trustees hesitate to purchase the ground outright, the twenty- 
one years’ leases were renewed, so that to-day the old church is 
without a rectory and without the means of purchasing one 
where land is worth $2000 and even more a lineal foot. 

Although in giving the foregoing details of the history of 
New York’s oldest church reflections adverse to the trustee sys- 
tem could not be avoided, there would be the gravest injustice 
and ingratitude were not a record made of the zeal, generosity 
and unselfishness of the individual members, whom all must 
acknowledge to have been the pioncers of the Catholic Church in 
this section of our country. 

Without bishop or priest to inspire and direct them, they 
initiated the work of church building at very great sacrifice of 
means and time. 

They were incorporated according to the existing civil laws, 
which were already applied to the different church bodies that 
had been established in the city. The chief object of their care 
was to be the material concerns of the congregation, which in- 
cluded, in their view, the employment of all persons to whom 
payment or salary was to be awarded. Even the priests, there- 
fore, were called and engaged by them, though they admitted 
the necessary approval of the ecclesiastical authorities; but 
neither priest nor bishop was expected to have control or direc- 
tion of the temporalities. In their judgment it was wise to per- 
mit the clergy fuller scope for the exercise of their ministry by 
relieving them altogether of the cares of finance and business. 
Though their theory seemed plausible, it resulted for the Catho- 
lies, after years of experience, in failure. Interference in strictly 
spiritual concerns, which followed their interpretation of their 
rights in doubtful matters, alienated priest and people, and left 
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them without the money support which was demanded by the 
scope of their plans. 

Personally, however, the trustees were generous to the 
church corporation, which they had formed and to which they 
were devoted; whilst they called on the poorest to work with 
them, their own contributions, as records attest, were frequent 
and liberal. ‘ihe first loans towards the building of the church, 
as has been shown, were not from corporations but from those 


parishioners, who thus showed their earnestness and their confi- 


dence in the stability of their undertaking. 

It was Thomas Stoughton and Dominick Lynch, who for 
years were members of the board, that advanced the one thou- 
sand pounds in 1796 for the ground on which the church now 
stands; and the names of Benjamin Desobry, John Heffernan, 
Nicholas Delougemare, Joseph Icard, Francis Dessau, John R. 
Skiddy, Hugh McGinnis, Michael Bannon, Matthew Carroll, 
Thomas Fleming, James Matthews, Michael Cushman, Joseph 
Idley, Garret Byrne, John Corgan, Denis Doyle, Stephen 
Jumel, Francis Varet, Peter Harmony, Laurent Goudien, Wil- 
liam Majestre, Charles Del Vecchio, John Guyon, Francis 
Cooper, Robert Fox, John Murray, Hugh O’Hare, Anthony 
Stafford, James B. Durand, Anthony Bellamy, Cornelius 
Heeney, Denis McCarthy, Andrew Morris, Thomas Glover, and 
Louis Larue, some of which appear from time to time on the 
list of trustees, ought ever to be held in grateful remembrance by 
the Catholics of New York. 








A PROTESTANT JUDGE OF A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


By Cuarites W. Stoang, A.M. 


Among the reports of cases decided in the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania may be found four volumes known as Yeates’ Re- 
ports, for which manuscript notes of a certain Judge Yeates are 
said to have furnished the material.* 

The earliest cases so reported were decided in 1791, the latest 
in 1808. The Reports were not, however, published until 1817- 
1819. 

A judge of the same court extols, in 1836, the merits of the 
judges whose opinions are contained in Yeates’ Reports—“ emi- 
nent as general lawyers,” he declares these jurists to have been.} 

Other Pennsylvanians learned in the law had not esteemed 
the Reports highly. Chief Justice Tilghman said, in 1821, it was 
a pity they were ever published. Another lawyer, on hearing 
that they were to be published, had prophesied “ that they would 
unsettle the law.” + 

During a portion of the period covered by Yeates’ Reports 
one of the Supreme Court Justices was a Justice Smith. He had 
been a member of the Pennsylvania House of Assembly,§ and 
appears to have commenced his judicial career in the Supreme 
Court at its term held in January, 1795.|| 

Although now concerned with a certain judicial opinion of 





* See “ Advertisement,” Vol. I. 

+5 Watts’ Reports, p. 216. 

t Preface to Brightlys’ Pennsylvania Digest. 
§ 1 Yeates’ Reports, p. 463. 

|| 1 Yeates, p. 409. 
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this jurist we shall not presume to discuss the proposition of his 
learned successor of 1836, nor take upon ourselves to deny that, 
according to the standards of his time and State, Justice Smith 
was “‘ eminent ” as a “ general ” lawyer. 

The judicial opinion to which we desire to refer is comprised 
in the report of the case entitled Hx parte M’Clenachan, in the 
second volume of Yeates’ Reports, at page 502. An accompany- 
ing note sets forth that this opinion “ although prepared was not 
publickly delivered.” But, having been prepared, it was pub- 
lished, and its perusal affords more lively reading than any other 


portion of Yeates’ Reports. 


M’Clenachan, a debtor, was alleged to have acted (his con- 
duct being viewed in even a favorable light) generously towards 
his children at the expense of his creditors, and to have trans- 
ferred property to the former which honesty required should be 
applied to the benefit of the latter. The question before the 
Supreme Court, composed of Justice Smith and the Chief Jus- 
tice, was whether the transfer constituted a fraud upon the rights 
of the creditors. 

Conceding the facts, the counsel for M’Clenachan, resorting 
to a legal subtlety, attempted to establish a distinction in legal 
significance between a transfer and a concealment of property. 

With the following burst of eloquence Justice Smith dispels 
the unworthy argument: 

“ Common sense and common honesty combine in forbidding 
such a construction; it would disgrace the morality of the 
Jesuits, and even St. Omer’s would blush at it.” 

In such manner the legal phase of the subject is met and 
disposed of, 

On the unfortunate M’Clenachan’s conduct in transferring 
his property the justice thus animadverts: 

“*¢ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’ He must be 
wilfully blind, indeed, who cannot see the farce acted in this 
transaction. His counsel certainly had great command of their 
countenances to refrain from laughter in stating it! I could as 
soon believe transubstantiation as believe that he did not make 
these conveyances from an apprehension that the immense sum 
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which Morris and Nicholson had issued notes for, might be in 
danger,” and so on. 

In 1899 it appears remarkable that a judge of the highest 
court of the great State of Pennsylvania should ever have in- 
dulged in such a line of reasoning and of comparison. 

Justice Smith’s opinion was prepared for the December term 
of 1799. 

From the fact that the opinion “ although prepared was not 
publickly delivered ” we are, perhaps, at liberty to infer that the 
expressions of Justice Smith remained the expressions of himself 
alone, and were not, by adoption, made those of the court in 


which he sat. 





THE CATHOLIC CEMETERIES OF NEW YORK. 
By tHe Most Rev. Micwart Aveustine Corriean, D.D. 


Ir is a notable indication of the unexpected growth of this 
city that the sites both of the old and the new Cathedral were 
intended originally not for divine worship but as places of burial. 
This was the case with the old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Mott 
Street, the graveyard dating from 1801, the church from 
1815. Indeed, even as late as 1815 the church was considered 
so far out of town that in order to accustom the people to fre- 
quent it, St. Peter’s, in Barclay Street,—at that time the only 
other Catholic church in the city,—was habitually closed on al- 
ternate Sundays. The property “on the Middle Road,” on 
which the present Cathedral stands, was purchased in 1826 for 
a cemetery, but ceased to be used for that purpose, after a few 
years’ trial, because it was so far in the country and so hard to 
reach. At that period few roads of any kind existed in that 
neighborhood, and some more accessible site had to be thought of 
for the convenience of the people. 

During the British occupation of the city, as the exercise of 
Catholic worship was illegal, one would look in vain for any 
trace either of church or graveyard. “ Until the establishment 
of the political independence of the United States,” writes Los- 
sing, “no Roman Catholic priest was allowed to perform the 
functions of his sacred office publicly in the city of New York; 
but immediately after the evacuation of that city by the British 
troops in November, 1783, a congregation was formed under the 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Farmer, who came from Philadelphia 
occasionally for the comfort of the people.” (History of the 
City of New York, Vol. IL., p. 564.) 
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The few Catholics who died in New York previous to 1783 
were buried in Trinity churchyard. In the winter of 1785, 
after various unsuccessful attempts had been made in other di- 
rections, a small plot of ground, 100x125, on the corner of Bar- 
clay and Church streets, was leased, and ten years later pur- 
chased from the trustees of Trinity. On this site the original 
St. Peter’s Church was erected, a brick building, 48x81, and 
the remainder of the ground was reserved for burial purposes, 
This modest plot was the first Catholic cemetery in the State of 
New York. In 1796, to make this small tract serve its purpose 
as long as possible, the trustees restricted the right of burial 
therein to those who contributed four dollars a year to the sup- 
port of the church, and were on that account, according to the 
act of incorporation, considered members of the parish and en- 
titled to all its privileges. Even with this precaution the grave- 
yard very soon proved to be entirely inadequate, and when it 
was determined to rebuild St. Peter’s in a more substantial man- 
ner and on a larger scale, proportioned to the needs of the in- 
creasing population, it was deemed expedient not only to pro- 
hibit all further interments but also to occupy a portion of the 
existing graveyard for the new building. The last burial in the 
old ground took place in June, 1836, and the last Mass cele- 
brated in the tottering church was said on St. Augustine’s Day, 
August 28th, of the same year. The remains of the dead, who 
had been laid to rest in that part of the graveyard on which the 
foundations of the church now stand, were reverently reinterred 
under the area of the present St. Peter’s, or removed to St. Pat- 
rick’s Cemetery, in Mulbery and Mott Streets. 

It may be of interest to give a memorandum of this first pur- 
chase of church property in New York. The deed, dated March 
28, 1796, and recorded Sept. 27, 1820 (Liber 146, page 274), 
recites that “ The Rector and Inhabitants of the City of New 
York in communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New York,” transfer the lots already referred to, 
100x125, on Barclay and Church Streets, to “ The Trustees for 
the Roman Catholic Congregation of St. Peter’s Church, in the 
City of New York, America,” for the sum of $1000. By sub- 
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sequent acts of legislature the old titles of both corpora- 
tions were simplified as follows: “‘ The Rector, Churchwardens, 
and Vestrymen of Trinity Church in the City of New York ” 
(Jan. 25, 1814), and “ The Church of St. Peter, New York 
City” (June 23, 1869). The piece of property on which the 
Sisters’ House in Barclay Street stands, adjoining the church, 
was purchased March 24, 1832, for $4500, and recorded March 
30, 1832, in the Register’s office, Liber 283, page 150. ‘This 
property had been leased for 69 years, and as the lease expired 
only in 1832 purchase had been postponed until that date. 


Sr. Parrick’s GRAVEYARD. 


A plot of ground, consisting of nine lots, and situated on the 
northwest corner of Prince and Mott Streets, was purchased for 
cemetery purposes May 23, 1801. A second parcel of ten lots, 
situated on the northeast corner of Prince and Mulberry (then 
called Catherine Street), was bought Jan. 14, 1803. A third 
tract, consisting of two lots, one on Mulberry the other on Mott 
Street, was purchased Jan. 12, 1811. The dimensions of these 
plots were as follows: Plot A, 251 feet on Mott Street, by 
about 100 deep; plot B, 220 feet on Mulberry, with about the 
same depth as the preceding parcel, both together measuring 
199 feet in depth; plot C, 20 feet on Mott Street north of 
and adjoining previous purchase, and 20 feet on Mulberry 
Street, 80 feet north of previous purchase. About July 21, 
1818, Cornelius Heeney donated to the trustees of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral one lot (D) measuring 20 feet by about 95 feet in 
depth, immediately north of and adjoining the second parcel of 
lots purchased on Mulberry Street. 

About June 10, 1824, the trustees of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
authorizing the purchase of “ Mrs. Jewel’s three lots (E) fronting 
on Mulberry Street,” measuring 60 feet by about 95 feet in 
depth, situated between the lot donated by Cornelius Heeney and 
that purchased Jan. 12, 1818, previously described. (See map.) 

All this tract was originally intended for a graveyard, and 
was so used even before the old St. Peter’s Church was 
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dismantled, as is evident from the following minutes in the Book 
of Trustees, recording the meeting of May 24, 1809: “ It was 
unanimousiy resolved that in consequence of the public notices 
from the altar, they would carry into effect, with the greatest 
expedition, the building of the contemplated new church, in 
the burying-ground belonging to St. Peter’s Church, situated be- 
tween Molt Street and Catharine Street; and that the said 
church, which is to be called St. Patrick’s, shall have the follow- 
ing dimensions, 120 feet in length, 80 feet in width.” 

A second resolution provided that new graves should be al- 
lotted for the reinterment of such remains as might be found 
within the area of the proposed church, and that the removal 
be effected in the presence of the relatives, and of the pastor, 
Rev. Father Kohlmann, with all possible care and respect. 

Among the names inscribed on the old tombstones between 
St. Patrick’s Church and Prince Street are the following: 

Philip Kelly, died July 2, 1801. 
Peter EKisenburg, died Oct. 21, 1801. 
Peter Redden, died Oct. 1, 1802. 
Susan Kelly, died Jan. 2, 1803. 
Nicholas Louis Edouard, died Sept. 8, 1803. 
Annie Carroll, died Aug. 27, 1803. 
John Dougherty, died June 25, 1807. 
John McCandrew, died Aug. 8, 1807. 
John McCandrew, died July 17, 1808. 
Bridget Fisher, died May 29, 1809. 
Cornelius Neal, died Nov. 12, 1810. 
John F. Fisher, died July 4, 1811. 
Francis Marit, died Feb. 19, 1812. 
John Hart, died Feb. 18, 1813. 

Among those laid to rest in old St. Patrick’s churchyard are 
the parents of Cardinal McCloskey, the father of the late Charles 


O’Conor, and many others who played a prominent part in the 
history of Catholicity in New York in the first part of this cen- 
tury. 

In August, 1824, according to Mr. J. G. Shea, Bishop Con- 
nolly, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. O’Gorman and Shanahan, 
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blessed a portion of this cemetery, the Rev. Father O’Gorman 
preaching in Irish at vespers and making an appeal for funds 
to pay the cost of the ground. ‘The collection amounted to four 
hundred and fifty dollars, which was considered a very large 
amount at that period. 

Three years later, Nov. 13, 1827, a resolution was adopted 
inviting the trustees of St. Peter’s and St. Mary’s to a joint meet- 
ing with the trustees of St. Patrick’s, “ to consider the propriety 
of purchasing a new burying-ground.” 

St. Peter’s Church had been incorporated June 11, 1785. 
Although the corner-stone of St. Patrick’s had been blessed 
June 8, 1809, and the church dedicated May 4, 1815, it was not 
incorporated, as a distinct organization from St. Peter’s, until 
April 14, 1817. St. Mary’s was incorporated in 1826. 

On May 14, 1828, “ a committee of the members from each 
of these boards was appointed to examine Mr. Dennis Doyle’s 
place on the Middle Road,” 7.¢., the present Cathedral property. 

On the 5th of November in that year this property was pur- 
chased for the three churches, at a cost of $5500. As had al- 
ready been the custom, the various churches proposed to estab- 
lish a common cemetery for the use of all the Catholics of the 
city. 

After due deliberation, the trustees of St. Mary’s, in Janu- 
ary, 1829, relinquished their interest in the new purchase, and 
the trustees of St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s assumed the respon- 
sibility of the debt, each board agreeing to pay one half of the 
cost of the property. St. Peter’s Church subsequently sold its 
share to the Cathedral, leaving the latter in undivided posses- 


sion. Meanwhile, for reasons already intimated, the site proved 


undesirable for a cemetery, and Archbishop Hughes, with his 
well-known sagacity, reserved this property for a future cathe- 
dral. A quarter of a century later, Aug. 15, 1858, he had the 
consolation of blessing the corner-stone of the present structure. 
One half of the ground is actually oceupied by the Cathedral; 
the other half, between Madison and Fourth Avenues, 50th and 
51st streets, was sold in 1881 for $440,000, in order to provide 
funds for the erection of the residences for the clergy and the 
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Archbishop, the Parochial School in East 50th Street, and to 
liquidate part of the Cathedral funded debt. 

From May 25, 1818, when the interments began to be offi- 
cially recorded, until the closing of St. Patrick’s Cemetery in 
1833, the total number of burials was 32,153. 

Meanwhile, the need of another and larger cemetery had 
become imperative. The Board of Health as early as 1832 be- 
gan to forbid intra-mural interments, and although the measure 
was not rigidly enforced for some years, it was the part of good 
citizenship to comply with ordinances made for the public wel- 
fare. ‘The first visitation of Asiatic cholera, in that same year, 
carried off more than 3500 victims in the city proper, and thus 
emphasized the need of immediate action. A committee of 
five trustees was accordingly named to provide “ a good and con- 
venient location for a new graveyard.” After various experi- 
ments, the board finally purchased from Alderman Charles 
Henry Hall, for the sum of $37,050, the block situated between 
East 11th and 12th streets, First Avenue and Avenue A. The 
date of conveyance was Aug. 29, 1832. Mr. Hall subsequently 
offered $50,000 to repurchase this property. 

To lighten the burden of debt, the ground facing the 
avenues, 100 feet in depth, was sold for building purposes. The 
remainder, 413 feet by 206, was used as a cemetery, the lower 
portion, near Avenue A, being filled in about 18 feet above the 
original level. 

From the minutes of the board, March 13, 1833, it appears 
that permission to inter in the new ground was accorded on that 
date. In the minutes of the previous meeting, March 6, 1833, 
every member present pledged himself to do his utmost “ in 
finding and prosecuting the invaders of the vault out of town,” 
i.e., in 50th Street and Fifth Avenue. The 11th Street ceme- 
tery was used until August, 1848. The total number of inter- 
ments made in its limits was 41,016. A few years ago the prime 
tive wooden fence enclosing the cemetery was replaced by 4 
handsome iron railing, on strong granite foundations, and vari- 
ous other precautions were taken to surround the last resting- 
place of the departed with affectionate care and veneration. 
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Catvary CEMETERY. 

In the meeting of trustees, Sept. 19, 1845, it was announced 
that the Alsop Farm, consisting of about 115 acres, in Newtown 
Township, Long Island, had been secured for a cemetery. The 
deeds are dated Oct. 29, 1845. On July 31, 1848, at a special 
meeting of the board, it was resolved that “the cemetery at 
Newtown Creek, recently consecrated in part, should be called 
Calvary, and placed at the disposal of the public; that after Aug- 
ust 2d the 11th Street burial-ground, as well as the free vault 
at 50th Street, should be permanently closed.” 

Calvary Cemetery began to be used August 4, 1848. The 
first interment was that of Y’sther Ennis. Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 had been previously blessed. No record is preserved, how- 
ever, of the ceremony. 

Formerly, as is well known, every farm had its 
for fuel. The Alsop Farm had reserved 11 acres for this pur- 
pose, and the wood-lot has remained undisturbed to the present 
time. About 30 acres, lying in low ground near the water, were 
sold many years ago. The remaining 73 95-100 acres of the 
original Alsop Farm were devoted to and are still used for ceme- 
tery purposes. 

Subsequently additional purchases were made as follows: 
1863, from Wm. Bliss 22.02 acres. 
1869, “ Mary A. Peebles 41.46 
1870, Joseph Burroughs....... 12.61 
1870, Jacob Burroughs........ 18.32 
1872, John J. Burroughs....... 5.48 
1872, John H. Dunn 8.70 
1872, Martin Clancy 2.00 
1873, Helen Kowenhoven 15.96 
1883, Edward Waters.......... 8.16 
1883, Rt. Rev. Bishop Loughlin. 15.73 
1888, Rappelyea & Nesson 33.00 
1889, Betts Farm 3.06 
1890, Thomas Hall 15.05 
1893, The Lewin Farm 65.08 


“ wood-lot ” 
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Of the above-mentioned territory, 300 acres are consecrated 
to the burial of the dead. 

The labor involved in clearing, grading, draining, and lay- 
ing out this large tract has been very great. [rom time to time 
new tracts were blessed as occasion required. Memoranda at 
hand record the blessing of the following sections by the pres- 
ent Archbishop: 

In the autumn of 1883, Sections 14 and 15, comprising 13} 
acres. 

Oct. 16, 1884, 35 acres were blessed according to the Roman 
Pontifical, Mgr. Quinn and Rev. Dr. McDonnell assisting. 

Oct. 19, 1890, 30 additional acres blessed, Very Rev. Dr. 
McDonnell and others assisting. 

Nov. 15, 1895, 35 acres blessed. These tracts comprise 
Sections 4B, 6B, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. Several of the 
clergy attended, and the following trustees: Messrs. James D. 
Lynch, Morgan J. O’Brien, Henry Amy, Joseph Dillon, Wil- 
liam Lummis, John McAnerney, Myles Tierney. 

Nov. 26, 1897, Sections 20, 27, 28, 29, 30, consisting of 
17.90 acres, were blessed, Dr. E. L. Keyes and Messrs. James 
D. Lynch and Cornelius O’ Reilly assisting and representing the 

Soard of Trustees. 

In order to give an idea of the work involved in improving 
the cemetery, we quote from the official report, covering three 
years, from 1894 to 1897: 


Grading and dressing 13 sections, containing 66 


acres, and removing 120,000 yards of earth. . $33,000 
Grading and paving roads in cemetery.......... 17,000 
Grading and paving approaches to the cemetery 

(Borden and Bradley Avenues)............ 8,500 
Laying 19,600 feet of water-pipe.............. 8,000 
SUGGS Toct OE Bae... ccc ccc vecccenss 2,500 
Limestone screenings on walks in Sections 6, 7, 9, 

Dene ee akin CRC R TREK 6 hers ede 4 2,000 
Bode SEG00 mraves... ... 2. cccccccssvvcces 16,000 
New receiving vault, complete................ 19,000 
SOI 6 voc bees bse eescrcneees 4,000 


$110,000 
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At present there are over five miles of flag walks in Calvary. 
The cost of the headstones, monuments, ete., is roughly esti- 
mated as exceeding $6,000,000. A force of about 150 men is 
constantly occupied in attending to the burials, adapting and 


preparing the grounds for future use. A characteristic feature 


of Calvary, as of all Catholic cemeteries in contradistinction to 
large burial corporations formed with a view to personal profit, 
is the provision made for the benefit of the poor and destitute. 
According to the direction of the ritual and the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, the needy are interred as a work of mercy. In fact, 
more than one tenth of all the burials are gratuitous. 

The entire number of interments since the opening of the 
cemetery in August, 1848, to January, 1898, is 644,761. 


MeELrRosE CEMETERY. 


A small German cemetery formerly existed in Melrose, on 
East 156th Street, running from Third Avenue to German 
Place. It has been closed and abandoned for many years, and 


the greater part of the remains transferred to other cemeteries. 


Sr. Avueustine’s, Morrisanta. 


St. Augustine’s Cemetery, Morrisania, adjoining a church of 
the same title, which formerly existed in East 170th Street, was 
founded by the Rev. Stephen Ward in 1850, and ceased to be 
used about 1865. The city ordered a street to be opened through 
the cemetery, in consequence of which the remains of those in- 
terred there were removed to St. Raymond’s Cemetery. 


Oxup Sr. Raymonn’s. 


In the year 1842 the Catholics of Westchester village, then 
included in the county of the same name, but now and for sev- 
eral years past incorporated in the city of New York, purchased 
an acre of ground at the intersection of the New Farms Road 
and Green Avenue for a church and graveyard. In 1847 the 
cemetery was enlarged by the purchase of another acre; and this 
site was in constant use as St. Raymond’s graveyard until the 
blessing of the new cemetery. 
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New Sr. Raymonp’s. 


In 1873 the Underhill estate conveyed to the Institute of 
Mercy, in the city of New York, a farm of 36 acres near 
Throgg’s Neck, Westchester, N. Y. This tract constitutes the 
actual St. Raymond’s Cemetery. On Aug. 17, 1875, this prop- 
erty was conveyed to Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop of New 
York. In 1882 he transferred it to “ St. Raymond’s Cemetery,” 
a corporation created by act of legislature, Jan. 17, 1877. The 
first Board of Trustees were his Eminence, Cardinal McCloskey, 
Rt. Rev. William Quinn, V.G., Rev. William A. Clowry, Rev. 
Edward J. O’Reilly, Rev. Michael B. McEvoy. The present 
trustees (1899) are Archbishop Corrigan, Rt. Rev. Bishop Far- 
ley, V.G., Rev. James J. Dougherty, Rev. Denis J. McMahon, 
D.D., Rev. Edward McKenna. 


St. Perrer’s Cemetery, New Bricuron, Staren Isianp. 


In 1849 about three acres of land on the west side of the 
Clove Road, and not far from New Brighton, were purchased 





for cemetery purposes, and blessed on August 29th of that year. 
In 1878 Mr. William McSorley donated three acres addi- 
tional, thus forming what is known as the “ New Cemetery.” 
In May, 1898, the Rev. Terence J. Earley bought five acres on 
the opposite side of the Clove Road from the Manzanado family, 
as both the preceding plots of ground were almost entirely filled 
with graves. This new area has not yet been consecrated. It is 
the only Catholic cemetery on the island, except a private plot 
at Mount Loretto, intended for the convenience of its inmates, 
and in which, on Thursday, Nov. 30, 1899, were deposited, in 
the massive marble mausoleum and chapel erected for the pur- 
pose, the remains of the Rev. John Drumgoole, the venerated . 
founder of that institution. 








NECROLOGY OF FATHER JOHN LARKIN, S.J. 
7 DecemBer 11, 1858. 


[We are indebted to the Very Rev. Thomas EK. Murphy, 
S.J., President of the College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 
for permission to publish the subjoined biography of the Rev. 
John Larkin, 8.J., one of the most distinguished Jesuit Fathers, 
who labored in New York and the West towards the middle of 
the present century. It is taken from official history of the col- 
lege. We cordially thank Father Murphy for his courtesy. The 
original is in Latin. | 

Father John Larkin was born on Feb. 2, 1801, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. His parents were of Irish extraction; they 
were much respected and were blessed with more than ordinary 
means. When quite young he was sent to Ushaw College, where 
he distinguished himself by his success in his studies. Among 
his instructors was Dr. Lingard, the celebrated historian of Eng- 
land, a man equally remarkable for his learning and his piety. 
Father Larkin always thought it a great privilege to have been 
taught by Dr. Lingard. Among his fellow-students was the 
illustrious Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, to 
whom he was bound by the ties of intimate friendship.* 
After finishing his college curriculum he went with Bishop 
Slater to the island of Mauritius. Returning thence to Europe, 
he studied theology at Paris in the Seminary of St. Sulpice 
(about 18227). After two years he set sail for America,} and 

*In a letter of Cardinal Wiseman to George Errington, dated Paris, 
Sept. 8, 1824, we read: “I went with John Larkin (who with his brother 
Felix was at St. Sulpice) to the examination of the deaf and dumb, and was 


completely astonished.” (Ward’s “ Life of Cardinal Wiseman,” L., p. 48.)— 
C. G. H. 


+ In 1825 (Memorial Volume of St. Mary’s Seminary, p. 22). 
879 
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having compléted his theology in the seminary at Baltimore, 
was ordained.* Not long after he left Baltimore for Montreal, 
Canada, to exercise the ministry. 

Here he was professor of Mathematics and Philosophy, 
while at the same time he preached regularly on Sundays.+ 
In the seminary he was very popular with the students. A 
man of keen intelligence, clear in his views and the ex- 
pression of them, his scholars made speedy progress in learn- 
ing. The glowing words of their professor implanted in them 
all every Christian virtue and bore rich fruit. He was a 
ripe scholar, well versed in literature and the Latin and Greek 
languages. He wrote Latin and Greek grammars, of which the 
latter only was printed; it is used in Montreal College to this 
day. ‘To prove Father Larkin’s success as a teacher we may 
mention that his pupils in philosophy discussed their questions 
with equal ease in Latin and in Greek. 

At that time (1840) our Fathers first settled at Montreal 
after the re-establishment of the Society. God had heard Father 
Larkin’s prayers, for he had long and incessantly begged God 
to permit him to meet some member of the Society of Jesus. 
Tlis prayers having been granted, he made a general confession 
to a Father and soon joined the Society. After some months 
of novitiate, made at St. Mary’s College, near Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, he was appointed prefect of our college at Louisville, and 
the following year he was appointed rector. He filled this office 
for about four years, and having spent four or five years in vari- 
ous employments, held the presidency of St. John’s College, 
Fordham, near New York, for the period of three years. 

Having successfully filled these various positions he was 
named Visitor of the Vice-Province by Father Roothaan. His 
usual success attended him in performing the duties of this of- 
fice, on the completion of which he left for America, where he 
worked as spiritual director and preacher among his brethren as 
well as among strangers, and gave many retreats. As an orator 
he gained great reputation and success. He was a man of bound- 
less learning and his heart at the same time seemed to overflow 

* In 1827 (Memorial Volume of St. Mary’s Seminary, p. 22). 


+ Probably in English. 
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with the love of God. Hence in his hands the Word of God was 
like a double-edged sword: he enlightened the minds and kindled 
the hearts of his hearers. His features were pleasing, as was his 
voice, which carried his words to a great distance, yet so as not 
to weary but rather to charm those who listened to him. His 
sunny character was reflected in his smiling face. His appear- 
ance was portly and impressive, his eloquence manly, and his 
gestures at times grew excited. In this way he sometimes 
preached by the hour, while his listeners eagerly hung on his 
lips as he spoke. Even the college boys, usually by no means 
fond of long sermons, readily listened to his lengthy discourses. 
He was always ready to preach, and his extempore addresses 
often sounded more finished than many labored and well-pre- 
pared speeches. 

The annual letter of the Kentucky Mission, for the year 
1843, relates how Father John on the occasion of a national fes- 
tival secured a splendid opportunity to spread God’s Word, an 
opportunity he boldly seized and successfully utilized. The in- 
cident was so unusual that it may be called an oratorical exploit, 
worthy of being recorded at length. We translate the entire 
passage: 

“In the United States of America no day in the year is more 
enthusiastically celebrated than the Fourth of July, the anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. But as all Ameri- 
ean celebrations derive their chief significance from the ad- 
dresses delivered, so on the Fourth of July it is considered 
proper to repeat again and again the praises of liberty. In the 
larger cities this festival is celebrated with incredible solemnity; 
crowds gather, all the militia is under arms on a spot selected 
outside of the city limits and arranged like a camp. Not every- 
body has the privilege of speaking on this occasion. A speaker 
is chosen by the authorities, whose very choice indicates his emi- 
nence. 

“In the year 1843 one of our body was named to speak on 
this occasion by the city of Louisville; the Father was then pre- 
fect in our college and a preacher of great reputation. He used 
every effort to escape the honor, but when the chief military 
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men, who had been sent to invite him to speak in the name of the 
city, urged him again and again, he was obliged to give way. At 
daybreak he was taken in a carriage by two colonels and driven 
with every show of respect from the house of our Fathers to the 
camp about three miles from the city. He took his place on a 
platform, built under a branching oak, in the midst of numerous 


" a ° e “ & e 
officers and a body of soldiers, all arrayed in uniform, while he 


himself was clad as a layman. Turning to the soldiers around 
him he said: ‘In order to honor this day you have thought it 
becoming to appear here arrayed in your uniforms, and you 
are right. You will think it equally becoming for me to appear 
in my uniform.’ With these words he forthwith changes his 
garments and lo! before the assembled crowd stands a tall man, 
in cassock, surplice, and stole. Then, as if about to begin a ser- 
mon in church, he makes the sign of the cross, many following 
his example, and others standing aghast, and to complete the 
resemblance of his address to a sermon he announces as his text 
the words of Scripture: ‘ Truth shall set you free.’ Then for 
nearly two hours he discoursed on ‘True Liberty, which the true 
faith secures for nations, proving his assertions from sacred as 
well as from profane history. As long as he spoke, every eye 
was fixed upon him, every ear attentive; motionless his hearers 
stood there, the rich as well as the poor, civilians and soldiers, 
Catholics and non-Catholics. What secured the sympathy of 
the crowd was not so much the unwonted spectacle, as the in- 
fluence of transparent truth and the weight of his argument, 
strange as it appeared, and, so to say, falling upon earth from the 
skies for the first time. The audience was impressed by the 
orator’s boldness, so characteristic of the American bent of 
mind, but especially by the speaker’s varied learning and his 
eloquence, worthy of his theme and the occasion. His features 
lit up with enthusiasm; with vigorous gestures and in brilliant 
language he so cleverly mingled the sacred with the profane, 
philosophy with history, the old with the new, American with 
foreign views, and so harmoniously combined the Catholic priest 
and the American citizen, that no one found any fault, and -Il 
declared that full justice had been done by the orator to the 
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glorious achievement of the American nation in declaring and 
securing its independence. The daily papers re-echoed this 
praise. One non-Catholic editor declared that Father Larkin’s 
oration recalled to him the medizval assemblies, in which 
throngs bristling with spears and swords, in response to the 
appeal of the priest, eagerly took the cross to free the Holy Land. 
Though repeatedly requested to do so, the speaker declined to 
publish his address.” 

Those who lived in the same houses with Father Larkin de- 
clare that they witnessed many other triumphs of his boldness 
and eloquence, equally advantageous to the cause of religion. 
Such was his discourse on “ Genius.” After proposing and criti- 
cising several definitions of genius he finally offered one which 
met the requirements of the case and illustrated it by the lives 
of great men and the facts of history. In a few pungent sen- 
tences he mentioned Luther and Calvin, who abused the rich 
gifts of genius with which Nature had endowed them, and 
vigorously branded their evil passions, which defiled the glowing 
inspirations of heaven. This discourse he delivered in a large 
Protestant church before a crowded Protestant audience. Who 
can fail to admire Father Larkin’s boldness and the wonderful 
power of his oratory, which met the bitter prejudice of so many 
enemies of the Church, and, inasmuch as he carefully avoided 
abuse, finally triumphed over it? In conclusion the disapprov- 
ing murmur which greeted him at first was turned into vigorous 
applause. 

Not long after the burning of a Catholic church in Phila- 
delphia by a mob of fanatics, on the occasion of his delivering a 
lecture on Libraries, he again showed his cleverness and courage. 
In his speech he deplored the irreparable destruction of the Alex- 
andrian Library, and by a natural transition reminded his lis- 
teners that under the influence of similar frenzy a church had 
recently been destroyed. Father Larkin’s friends, who were 
present, were alarmed, for they noticed a stir in the audience 
and feared that the perpetrators or the instigators of the outrage 
would hardly control their rage. The speaker continued his 
lecture undaunted, and with amazing skill soothed the passions 
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of some and quieted the excitement of others, ending amidst the 


general applause of his hearers. Nothing could have contributed 


more to help the cause of religion, to bring about the conversion 
of souls, and to exalt the Society of Jesus. 

What shall be said of his other sermons? with how great 
skill was he wont to preach the spiritual exercises of our holy 
Father, St. Ignatius! With what learning did he instruct his 
brethren of the Society! What familiarity did he display with 
the Fathers of the Church! How luminously did he give out the 
points for meditation and how vigorously exhort his hearers to 
turn his teaching to practical account! ‘There is hardly one of 
his brethren who does not think it a privilege to have listened to 
him expounding the Spiritual Exercises. The secular clergy and 
laity profited equally by his Retreats. [lis most noted sermons 
were those on the End of Man, on the Two Standards, and on the 
Last Judgment. 

Ife had many penitents among the clergy as well as the laity. 
Although worn out by work and attention to those who needed 
his service, he was never in haste, never impatient, but he quietly 
answered their questions; he exhorted the doubtful and treated 
the spiritually infirm with wonderful prudence. Men of high 
position and learning were his penitents, and he incited them to 
good works. He was ready to minister to all, especially to the 
poor. 

He preferred to be an humble member of the Society rather 
than to wear the mitre, which was twice offered him. In the 
various positions which he filled he manifested remarkable 
ability. For the transaction of the most difficult business and 
the performance of the most arduous work he labored with sin- 
gular diligence and suecess, and above all he showed boundless 
confidence in God. Always master of himself, he was not car- 
ried away by joy nor discouraged by failure. Therefore his word 
had great power to sway the feelings of others. 

His self-control was such that those who had long lived in 
the same community with him, never saw him exhibit any sign of 
impatience. Governing several colleges at critical times, he 


was ever strong in patience, ever ready to meet vexations, and 
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never quarrelled with those who opposed him. His modesty ex- 
ceeded his learning and he never spoke of himself. His friends 
admired his virtues rather than his learning, which was immense, 
and they declared that they have never met any one who made 
any complaint against the good Father. 

Towards the end of his life he avoided society as much as 


possible, did not read the journals, did not leave the house ex- 


cept when forced by necessary business, and was most assiduous 
in the confessional. Although constantly suffering from sore 
throat, and besieged by an unusual crowd of penitents because 
of the Jubilee, his face showed unwonted cheerfulness. 

On December 11th he heard confessions in the church for 
five or six hours. At half past seven he came to the refectory 
to take tea. After taking some refreshment he suddenly threw 
up his arms, saying, “ It is all over with me now,” and sank 
down to the floor, having been stricken with apoplexy. His 
neighbor at table took him in his arms. Meantime physicians 
hastened to his aid and bled him, but he never recovered con- 
sciousness. 

The following day was Sunday. His sad death was learned 
by the members of the congregation with deep regret, and soon 
his friends flocked in crowds to our house, weeping and praying 
near his corpse day and night. Prominent men requested to be 
allowed to give him a solemn funeral, and Father Rector granted 
their pious request. His body, vested in priestly garb, was ex- 
posed in the church; his features still reflected the purity and 
kindness of his heart. The faithful showed the singular rev- 
erence they felt for the deceased. He was buried in the college 
cemetery at Fordham, many priests and laymen taking part in 
the funeral. The following day solemn requiem services were 
held in the seminary and the day after in the college at Ford- 
ham. But his brethren and others deplored his death. By all 
he was pronounced to have been an apostolic man, and all ac- 
knowledged his religious perfection and his learning. Our 
brethren specially noted his extraordinary devotion to the Holy 
Ghost, his unusual devotion to the souls of the faithful de- 
parted (he had devoted himself to this by a heroic vow), and 
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his strict, nay, inviolable observance of the rules. How often 


did he inculcate compunction of the heart and the fear of the 
Lord! How often did he fervently implore of God the grace 
of perseverance! No doubt Father Larkin was called to his re- 


ward in heaven. 

The following account of Father Larkin’s death is taken 
from the “ Historia Domus:” 

Rev. Father Larkin having heard confession during the 
whole day on account of the Jubilee and of the Saturday, went 
to the refectory to take his tea at half past seven. Having taken 
a part of his tea was struck by a sudden apoplexy. Father 
Gockeln was present. Father Larkin understood he was 
struck to death. He had only time to raise his eyes to heaven 
and say these words: “ It is all over now.” Four doctors came, 
Dr. Beals, Dr. Bedford, Dr. Henschel, Dr. Kerrigan. He did 
not recover his senses and probably was unconscious. Father 
Driscol gave him absolution and extreme unction. He died at 
half past ten without any convulsion. The corpse of Father 
Larkin was placed in the study room. After High Mass people 
were allowed to visit Lim. His countenance was beautiful. 

Dr. Cummings offered his services to sing High Mass. He 
preached, too, a beautiful sermon. Rev. Mr. McCloskey, pastor 
of Visitation, was sub-deacon. Rev. Mr. Quinn, pastor of St. 
Peter’s, was deacon. Mr. Berge had a beautiful Mass of Re- 
quiem. The church was crowded. Many priests, about forty, 
were present. Many went to Fordham to accompany the corpse. 
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Murray, Thomas, born 29th of March a.p. 1791, of Maurice 
Murray and Elizabeth, Catholics; the godfather was James 
Commell. 

Borrur, Catharine, born May 26, 1791, of Peter Botrue and 
Sophia, Catholics; the godfather was Peter Lachaince. 
Gronee, Caroline, born March 31, 1791, of Matthew Gronge 
and Margaret, Catholics; the sponsors were John and Caro- 

line Bomon. 

Carrot, John, born May 4, 1791, of John Carroll and Mary, 
Catholics; the sponsors were Francis Tobin and Esther Hal- 
pin. 

Frynn, Maurice, born Aug. 5, 1791, of James Flynn and Ann, 
Catholics; the sponsors were Thomas Kennedy and Bridget 
Catharine Botrue. 

Nerton, Dominick, born Aug. 26, 1791, of Charles and Hester 
Neilon, Catholics; the sponsors were Thomas Cavanagh 
and Eleanor O’Brien. 

Morris, Thomas, born April 29, 1791, of Andrew Morris * and 
Eleanor, Catholics; the sponsors were Thomas Butler and 
Hester Neilon. 

Sroveuton, James, born Aug. 17, 1791, of Thomas Stoughton + 


* Andrew Morris was a trustee of the church in the early years, and we 
find his name still on the list after the erection of the Cathedral; he was 
a liberal benefactor of the church, two instances being recorded of donations 
of a thousand dollars. In the year 1816 he was elected a member of the 
State Assembly. 

7 This was the Spanish Consul, to whom we have made a former reference. 
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and Catharine, Catholics; the sponsors were Joseph Caul- 
dinus and Alice Eccles. 
Docuer, John, born Dee. 19, 1791, of John Dochee and Ann 


de Roehee, Catholics; the sponsors were Joseph Foley and 


Catharine Kealer. 

Ryan, Elizabeth, born Sept. 13, 1791, of John Ryan and Eliza- 
beth, Catholics; the sponsors were Michael and Hannah 
O’Brien. 

Dennis, Joseph, born Sept. 29, 1791, of Nicholas Dennis and 
Mary, Catholics; the sponsors were Florence Fleury and 


Caroline Desis. 

Go.pina, Thomas, born September, 1791, of Michael Golding 
and Sarah MecCharson, Catholics; the sponsors were 
Michael and Ann McDermott. 

Cruzean, Mary Aglea, born Sept. 20, 1791, of Charles Cruzean 
and Mary Ann, Catholics; the sponsors were Peter Miance 
and Mary Frances. 

Miancer, Charles Frederick, born July 20, 1792, of Peter 
Miance and Mary Frances, Catholics; the sponsors were 
Charles Cruzean and Mary Ann. 

VacueE, John, born Jan. 29, 1792, of John Vaché and Ann, 
Catholics; the sponsors were Peter Audibert and Genevieve 
Shoret. 

Scottorp, James, born Jan. 11, 1792, of Patrick Scollord and 
Elizabeth; the sponsors were Henry Lalor 

Perstant, Margaret, born March 7, 1792, of Luke Persiani and 
Sarah, Catholics; the sponsors were Anthony Tripon and 
Mary Each. 

Trieon, Teresa, born June 20, 1792, of Anthony Tripon and 
Dorothy, Catholics; the sponsors were Joseph Covachichi 
and Mary McCready. 

Honsinrross, James, born June 21, 1792, of Peter Honsinfross 
and Catharine, Catholics; the sponsors were James Heach 
and Mary Holmes. 

Cavanacn, Patrick, born June 25, 1792, of Thomas Cavanagh 
and Rachel, Catholics; the sponsors were Andrew Morris 


and Ann Carroll. 
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* Cuism, William, born June 10, 1792, of John Chism and 
Catharine, Catholics; the sponsors were Archibald Mce- 


Arthur and Ellen. 
Haney, Thomas, born June 26, 1792, of William Hanley and 
Mary, Catholics; the sponsors were Thomas Kennedy and 


Catharine Neighlond. 

Miss, Ann, born Jan. 10, 1792, of Peter Miss and Ann Miss, 
Catholics; the sponsors were Anthony and Dorothy Tripon, 

Lyncn, Joanna, born July 10, 1792, of Dominick Lynch and 
Joanna, Catholics; the sponsors were James and Anastasia 
Lynch. 

Heaceorty, Eugenia, born Jan. 7, 1792, of Patrick Heageorty 
(Haggerty?) and Eunice; the godfather was Joseph Foley. 

Suroper, Mary, born Feb. 9, 1792, of Christopher Shroder and 
Mary, Catholics; the sponsors were Joseph Foley and 
Catharine Kealer. 

Casstpy, Thomas, born May 18, 1792, of James Cassidy and 
Catharine, Catholics; the sponsors were Joseph Foley and 
Anastasia Lynch. 

Tuomas, George, born April 3, 1792, of Benjamin Thomas and 
Catharine, Catholics; the sponsors were Denis Cassidy and 
Mary Anstonce. 

Conner, George, born March 28, 1792, of George Conner and 
Elizabeth, Catholics; the godfather was Joseph Silva.+ 
SrickLer, John, born July 27, 1792, of John Stickler and Mar- 

garet, Catholics; the godmother was Eleanor Neill. 

Drvorex, James, born Aug. 2, 1792, of Philip Devorex and 
Judith, Catholics; the sponsors were John Egan and Eliza- 
beth Egan. 

O’Dontut, Ann, born Nov. 26, 1788, of Peter O’Donihi and 
Agnes, Catholies; the sponsors were William Degon,and 
Mary Magdalen. 

O’Donim1, William, born Oct. 3, 1791, of Peter O’Donihi and 


* This seems an incorrect spelling of the familiar Scotch name Chisholm. 
+ José Roiz Silva was a rich Portuguese merchant, in whose family Father 
Whelan, the first resident pastor of St. Peter’s, was chaplain. 
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Agnes, Catholics; the sponsors were William Degon and 
Mary Magdalen. 

Perer, John, born Sept. 24, 1792, of Stephen Peret and Mary 
Peret, Catholics; the sponsors were John Money and Caro- 
line Bomon. 

Powers, Jolin, born July 15, 1792, of John Powers and Win- 
nifred Odell, Catholics. 

McDermop, Catharine, born Oct. 9, 1792, of Hugh MeDermod 
and Ann, Catholics; the godmother was Mary Instont. 

Kennett, Mary, born Oct. 1, 1792, of Basil Kennett and 
Frances, Catholics; the sponsors were Peter Botrue and 
Mary Caroline Zichor. 

Sctiivan, Elizabeth Emma, born June 27, 1792, of John Sul- 
livan and Mary, Catholics; the sponsors were Cornelius 
Heeney * and Emma Miller. 

Burns, Thomas Anthony, born Aug. 7, 1791, of Robert Burns 
and Catharine, Catholics; the godmother was Bridget 
Kenedy. 

Cruzron, Peter Theophilus, born Oct. 1, 1792, of Charles 
Cruzeon and Mary Ann, Catholics; the sponsors were Peter 
Julius Meance and Mary Frances Meance. 

Trites, Mary Trites, born June 1, 1792; the mother was Mary 
Trites, 

Travers, Richard, born June 19, 1786, of John Travers and 
Catharine Travers, Catholics; the godfather was Nicholas 


Burks.+ 


* Cornelius Heeney, who was a trustee for a number of years at St. 
Peter’s, and afterwards at the Cathedral, will ever be remembered as the 
friend of the orphans; he was one of the organizers of the asylum, and 
gave a good part of the ground in Prince Street, so long occupied by the 
orphans as their first home. The buildings are now part of the old Cathedral 
property and are used as a parochial school. Mr. Heeney was a partner of 
John Jacob Astor in the fur business, and had amassed a considerable 
fortune, a great portion of which he gave to the charities of New York and 
Brooklyn. He was for six years a member of the State Assembly. 

It is interesting to know that he was the legal guardian of Cardinal 
McCloskey in his seminary years. 

+ This was undoubtedly the Rev. Nicholas Burke, acting pastor. 
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Travers, Michael, born Oct. 31, 1788, of John Travers and 
Catharine; godfather N. B. (Nicholas Burke ?). 
Travers, James, born Oct. 5, 1791, of John Travers and Catha- 
rine; godfather, Nicholas Burke. 
Bovrpiev, Mary Magdalen, born Sept. 4, 1791, of Victor 
Bourdieu and Mary Lucy Cuvilli, Catholics; the sponsors 


were Louis Malingre and Mary Magdalen Belloir. 

* Unknown. Elizabeth, born 1786, of unknown parents; bap- 
tized Dec. 2, 1792; the sponsors were James Walsh and 
Ann Carroll. 

LeonarD, Elizabeth, born Nov. 24, 1792, of James Leonard and 
Sarah Rupell; the godfather was Joseph Idley.; 

McDonatp, Mary, born Dec. 25, 1792, of John McDonald and 
Catharine McDonald, Catholics; the sponsors were Donald 
McDonald and Lila McDonald. 

Lowry, Esther, born Jan. 13, 1793, of John Lowry and Alice 
Bolton, Catholics; the godfather was Anthony de Silva. 
Morris, Eleanor, born Jan. 20, 1793, of Andrew Morris and 
Eleanor Skinner, Catholics; the godfather was Thomas 

Stoughton. 

Smiru, Mary (Drumgold), born Feb. 4, 1793, of James Smith 

and Catharine Shreve; the godfather was John Crump. 


* This entry of the baptism of the child of unknown parents is interesting 
and important, as the date of the event which is given helps to fix some- 
what the time of the preceding and following baptisms. 

The entries in the register from November, 1789, to the above entry 
of December 2, 1792, are in a different handwriting from all the preceding 
ones and from all those that follow, which are evidently the records made 
by Father O’Brien. During this period of nearly three years Father O’Brien 
was collecting for his church in Mexico and in Cuba, and his place was occu- 
pied by Father Nicholas Burke, who, without doubt, administered the 
baptisms, all the records of which seem to have been made by himself, as the 
handwriting is for all the same. 

Though Bishop Bayley in his History of the Diocese tells us that he 
failed to find Father Burke’s name on the record, we have only to refer to 
the number of times where “ Nicholas Burke” is given as sole sponsor, and 
to the fact that the entries are in no case signed by the priest, to understand 
his oversight in the matter. There can be no doubt that this Nicholas Burke 
was Father Burke, who in charity acted as sponsor in cases of necessity. 

7 Joseph Idley was for years the sexton of St. Peter’s Church, and after- 
wards one of the trustees of the Cathedral. 
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Reitty, James, born March 17, 1793, of John Reilly and Mary 
Kane, Catholics; the sponsors were James Walsh and 
Eleanor Crowley. 

Sugar, Mary, born March 22, 1793, of George Sugar and Mary 
Beam; the sponsors were Christopher Slearhart and Mary 
Slearhart. 

Dervoy, John, born April 10, 1793, of Michael Devoy and Mary 
Mitchell, Catholics; the godfather was Michael Capenbery. 

Ketiy, Mary, born April 8, 1793, of Thomas Kelly and Mar- 
garet Costello; the godfather was Philip Devereux. 

Doucet, Edward, born Jan. 17, 1793, of Francis Douge and 
Hannah Fay; the sponsors were Louis and Ann Douge. 

Naytor, James, born Oct. 9, 1792, of Charles Naylor and 
(mother’s name omitted), Catholics; the sponsors were 
Hugh Breen and Henrietta Reed. 

CaLLaGuan, Peter, born April 14, 1793, of Timothy Callaghan 
and (mother’s name not given). 

Meaauan, Catharine, born April 18, 1793, of Henry Meaghan 
and Catharine MeLovinan, Catholics; the sponsors were 
John MeGouran and Catharine Cassidy. 

Surre, Catharine, born April 20, 1793, of Raymund Surre and 
Susan Shelby; the sponsors were Adrian J. Boucher and 
Catharine Mary Gautier. 

Dunn, Helen, born May 11, 1793, of Patrick Dunn and Ann 
Somers, Catholics; the godmother was Mary Covish. 
Grumper, Peter, born May 12, 1793, of Anthony Grumber and 
Elizabeth Martus, Catholics; the godmother was Catha- 

rine Fulchroft. 

RovareEr, John Baptist, born May 21, 1793, of Francis Rougier 
and Mary Louchie; the sponsors were John Baptist de 
Loffre and Charlotte Le Brun. 

Ferraty, Mary, born April 11, 1792, of Richard Ferrall and 
Catharine Lanse; the sponsors were John Goggin and Mary 
Donovan. 

Harracuan, Charlotte, born July 6, 1790, of James Harraghan 

and Margaret Cummin, Catholics; the godfather was Wil- 

liam Donovan. 
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Harracuan, James, born July 29, 1792, of James Harraghan 
and Margaret Cummin, Catholics; the godfather was Wil- 
liam Donovan. 

* DizenporFFr, Andrew, born April 6, 1793, of Bernard Dizen- 
dorff and Mary Gerthman, Catholics; the godfather was 
William O’Brien. 

Smiru, Margaret, born July 4, 1793, of Jeremiah Smith and 
Mary Brennan, Catholics; the sponsors were John Hogan 
and Eliza Lalor. 

Limsert, Joseph, born July 8, 1793, of George Limbert and 
Catharine Selich; the sponsors were Joseph Mallenbery 
and Christina Mallenbery. 

Sroucuron, Catharine, born July 14, 1793, of Thomas Stough- 
ton and Catharine Lynch, Catholics; the sponsors weer José 
Roiz Silva and Mary Dumont. 

Tuompson,i Hester Elizabeth Mary, born July 11, 1793, of 
Thompson (Pater) and Hester Grange; the godfather was 
William O’Brien. 

Hagerty, Margaret, born July 20, 1793, of Patrick Hagerty 
and Winnifred Sweeny, Catholics; the sponsors were 
Henry Meaghan and Sarah Lonergan. 

Doyix, Margaret, born Dee. 20, 1792, of Francis Doyle and 
Ann Tomany, Catholics; the godmother was Catharine 
Haggerty. 

O’Rettty, Rose, born July 26, 1793, of Terence O’Reilly and 
Elizabeth Gray; the godfather was Patrick O’Brien. 

*Rernard Dizendorff was a native of Germany; he was a physician, and 
he settled in Brooklyn. The above-named Mary Gerthman was his second 
wife, the first having died in Germany, where two children survived her. 
fy the second marriage four children were born, all of whom were baptized 
in St. Peter’s Church. The family name was incorrectly given as Dipendor 

in the last number of the Records. While in the baptismal entry of Aug. 10, 

1788, the mother is recorded as a Protestant, in the above mention of 

Andrew’s baptism, both parents are called Catholics. Bernard, the father, 

died at the advanced age of 103 years; he was at first buried in the Walla- 

bout Cemetery, but his remains were afterwards interred in Greenwood, 

Where a stone marks the place of his burial. He at one time was the 

owner of land near the site of the present City Hall of Brooklyn, and of 

the land on which is now built the Garden City Cathedral. These par- 


ticulars were given by his granddaughter, Miss Emma J. B. Voris, now a 
resident of this city. 
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Renavtt, Anthony Francis, born Aug. 10, 1793, of Anthony 
Francis Renault and Catharine Serape Lebaume; the spon- 
sors were Louis Lalue and Margaret Marchejaj. 

Renautt, Alexander, born Aug. 10, 1793, of Anthony Francis 
Renault and Catharine Serape Lebaume; the sponsors were 
Alexander Marchejaj and Margaret Marchejaj. 

Anpre, Stephan Mary, born July 30, 1793, of Bartholomew 
Andre and Hester Bell, Catholics; the sponsors were 
Stephen Paranque and Mary Magdalen Alemand. 

Manoney, Edward, born Aug. 8, 1793, of Matthew Mahoney 
and Mary Martin, Catholics; the godfather was Jeremiah 
O’Connor. 

McConnett, James, born Oct. 10, 1792, of Patrick McConnell 
and Maria McConnell, Catholics; the godmother was Elea- 
nor O’Brien. 

Le Brun, John Baptist, born Sept. 20, 1793, of Marinus Le 
Brun and Charlotte Beaumont; the godfather was John 
Baptist De Loffre. 

Marcetiin, Horatio Felix, born Sept. 20, 1790, of Claude 
Anthony Vilette Marcellin and Catharine Achley, Catho- 
lies; the sponsors were Alexander Mauritius Hautervive 
and Melanie le Bouche Hautervive. 

Marcetiin, John Baptist Evartus, born Sept. 20, 1793, of 
Claude Anthony Vilette Marcellin and Catharine Achley, 
Catholics; the sponsors were John Baptist Thomas Wan- 
nery and Julia Magdalen Sophia Forget Wannery. 

Raymonp, John Magdalen, born on the island of San Domingo, 
Dec. 9, 1791, of Peter Raymond and Magdalen Philippe. 

Cuanne, Louis, born Sept. 29, 1793, of John Baptist Channe 
and Mary Cunningham, Catholics; the sponsors were Denis 
Carr and Margaret Cunningham. 

* Coorer, John, born Oct. 4, 1793, of Francis Cooper and Ann 

*It was Francis Cooper who made, as an agent of the trustees of St. 

Peter’s and St. Patrick’s churches, the purchase of the ground on which the 

new Cathedral is built; we find his name on the list of the trustees of the 

old Cathedral after the formation of the two distinct corporations. He was 


a member of the Assembly for the years 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, and after- 
wards for the years 1815 and 1826. 
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Paul, Catholics; the sponsors were Cornelius Heeney and 


Harriet Read. 

Conry, Robert, born Oct. 4, 1793, of John Conry and Ann 
Watson; the godfather was Henry Hegan. 

McGowan, William, born Oct. 20, 1793, of Robert McGowan 
and Ann Casey, Catholics; the sponsors were Thomas Casey 
and Bridget Connor. 

* A NEGRO SLAVE, Francis Cesar, about thirteen years old, was 
baptized Oct. 27, 1793; the sponsors were Francis Chris- 
topher Mantel, Count Talari, and Mary Desiderata Mon- 
guey, wife of Germain Peter Soumart de Crosser. 

Corcoran, James, born Oct. 27, 1793, of Patrick Corcoran and 
Catharine Higgins, Catholics; the godfather was Terence 
Reilly. 

Dextatour, Edward John Mary Peter, born June 23, 1791, of 
Francis Peter Pefault Delatour and Mary Frances Juliana 
Grinibat de la Bretonierre; the sponsors were John Lloyd 
and Antoinette Frances Dartugue. 

Detarour, John Rebecca, born July 26, 1793, of Urban James 
Pefault Delatour and Catharine Louise Frances Dartugue; 
the sponsors were John Blagge and Rebecca Lloyd. 

Quinn, William, born Oct. 26, 1793, of Edward Quinn and 
Mary Quinn, Catholics; the sponsors were George Dough- 
erty and Joanna Thompson. 

Guntz, Elizabeth, born Oct. 26, 1793, of Otho Guntz and Eliza- 
beth Breelan; the sponsors were Joseph Idley and Eliza- 
beth Breelan. 

CuarpDEL, James, born Oct. 26, 1793, of Joseph Chardel and 
Mary Wall, Catholics; the sponsors were Bartholomew 
Rosel and Sarah Rosel. 

Lor, Ann, born Oct. 26, 1793, of Joseph Lop and Ann Emilia 
Lop, Catholics; the godfather was John Baptist Noel le Roi 
du Deutaine. 

CasHEeNnBERY, Mary, born Nov. 29, 1793, of Michael Cashenbery 
and Mary Apple; the godmother was Catharine Miller. 

* This entry of the poor negro’s baptism is interesting, as it shows the 
care of Catholic masters for their slaves, as well as the esteem they evinced 
for the sacrament of baptism by acting as sponsors at its administration. 
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Cavenacu, Obediah, born Nov. 29, 1793, of Thomas Cavenagh 
and Rachel Green, Catholics; the godfather was Charles 
Naylor. 

Bereurn, William, born Dec. 2, 1793, of John Berghen and 
Eleanor Denny, Catholics; the godfather was William 
Corry. 

Giraup, John Nicholas, born Dec. 9, 1793, of James Giraud 
and Mary James Lereche, Catholics; the sponsors were 
John Nicholas Abel and Esther Baily. 

Spiritus, Francis, born Dec. 9, 1793, of John Bap. Maran 
(legitimate son of Joseph Maran and Catharine Benoiton) 
and Joanna Magnan; the sponsors were Spiritus Tranquil- 
lus Maistral and Susan Irances Weswailler. 

Juttano, Mary Ann, born Feb. 2, 1793, of Paul Juliano and 
Rosa N.; the sponsors were Denis Roiiilon and Mary 
Denise. 

La Hareur, Louis, born Dec. 14, 1798, of Nicholas La Hargue 
and Magdalen Haye, Catholics; the sponsors were Louis 
William Mauritius Gaultiere and Mary Catharine Na- 
gourre. 

McCosxer, Hugh, born Dec. 17, 1793, of James McCosker and 
Mary McDavid, Catholics; the sponsors were Denis Mc- 
Corristan and Catharine McLaughlin. 

Lyncn, Henry, born Dec. 22, 1793, of Dominick Lynch and 
Joanna Lynch, Catholics; the sponsors were John O’Con- 
nor and Catharine Dowdall. 

Srovenron, Catharine, born June 27, 1793, of Thomas Stough- 
ton and Catharine Lynch, Catholics; the sponsors were 
Joseph Rodriguez Silva and Maria Dumont. 

Hacker, Esther, born Jan. 18, 1794, of John Hacket and Mary 


Hopps, Catholics; the sponsors were Cornelius Ryan and 


Joanna Ryan. . 

* Davis, Elizabeth, born Dec. 30, 1794, of James Davis and 
Eleanor Davis, Catholics; the sponsors were John Hanna 
and Phebe Roche. 


* The year given is evidently a mistake, and should be 1793; this was 4 
baptism of January, 1794. 
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Byrne, Catharine, born Jan. 18, 1794, of Matthew Byrne and 
Agnes Abrahams, Catholics; the godmother was Mary 
Reilly. 

Nataut, John Lawrence (negro), born Jan. 10, 1794, of father, 
Natali, and mother, Mary; the godfather was Egle. 

Trepan, John Joseph, born Dec. 12, 1793, of Anthony Trepan 
and Dorothy Lewis, Catholics; the sponsors were John 
Gautier and Mary Gautier. 

O’Lrary, Rose, born Jan. 29, 1794, of Daniel O’Leary and 
Maria Leary, Catholics; the sponsors were Mary Conliff 
and Charles McCarty. 

BernavsBe, John Joseph, born . . . , of Joseph Bernaube. 

Sveyver, Francis Christopher, born Feb. 22, 1794, of Ignatius 
Sneyder and Catharine Field, Catholics; the sponsors were 
Christopher Slayhart and Mary Slayhart. 

McCann, Eleanor, born March 9, 1794, of Charles McCann and 
Margaret McMullen, Catholics; the godfather was John 
Hegarthy. 

Cocet, John Baptist, born March 12, 1794, of Peter Francis 
Coget and Mary Margaret Common, Catholics; the spon- 
sors were John Baptist Jurien and Mary Magdalen Bur- 
geois. 

Duzec, Ann John, born Oct. 26, 1793, of Joseph Lopez Dubee 
and Ann Emilia Riviere, Catholics; the sponsors were John 
Le Roi and Ann Mary A. Sigué. 

Lucas, Victoria Aloysia, born Nov. 26, 1793, of Louis Hippo- 
lyte Lucas and Victoria Henrietta Marioneau; the sponsors 
were John Louis Le Francois and Aloysia Joanna Moc- 
quard. 

Frerpun, Charlotte, born March 21, 1794, of David Crone and 
Ann Ferdun, Catholics; the sponsors were Timothy Crow- 
ley and Catharine Crowley. 

Ixoyp, Harriet, born Jan. 1, of Paul Brenoche Lloyd and Mary 
Flynn; the sponsors were Mary Lalor and John Connor. 
Matirsay, Benedict, born March 25, 1794, of John Mary 

Christopher Mallebay and Ann Mary Woilgiem, Catholics; 


the godfather was Benedict Durand. 
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Curistoruer, John, born March 25, 1794, of John Christopher 
and Sophia Mary Catharine; the godmother was Rose 
Angelica. 

SrrickLEr, Mary Catharine, born April 6, 1794, of John Strick- 
ler and Margaret McRowe, Catholics; the sponsors were 
John Gibbo and Catharine Gibbo. 

BarneEwatt, William, born Sept. 2, 1793, of George Barnewall 
and (name not given), Catholics; the godfather was Wil- 
liam O’Brien. 

Barnewatt, Robert, born March 14, 1794, of George Barnewall 
and (name not given), Catholics; the godfather was Wil- 
liam Gilchrist. 

McHanrrison, Ann, born April 12, 1794, of Denis McHarrison 
and Maria McLoughin, Catholics; the godmother was 
Joanna Gallagher. 

Formon, Peter, born April 16, 1794, of Louis Formon and Mary 
Rose Cambry, Catholics; the sponsors were Peter Duchesne 
and Ann Julietta Formon. 

Rosert, Mary, born April 17, 1794, of Joseph Modestus Robert 
and Mary Ann Maury; the sponsors were Anthony Ber- 
nard and Mary Byrne. 

Coyir, Thomas Ann Mary, born April 20, 1794, of Thomas 
Coyle and Sarah Pierce, Catholics; the godmother was 
Mary Reilly. 

Muss, Marinus, born April 20, 1794, of Peter Muss and Ann 
Rochesteyer, Catholics; the sponsors were Marinus Le Brun 
and Charlotte Le Brun. 

Norn, Hannah, born April 27, 1794, of Sebastian Noth and’ 
Catharine Carler; the sponsors were James Mesmer and 
Hannah Kesler. 

Neero stave, John, born April 27, 1794; the sponsors were 
John Recholier and Joanna Miene Cheveault. 

Mageratu, Margaret, born April 28, 1794, of Thomas Magrath 
and Ann Lennon, Catholics; the sponsors were Thomas 
Tobin and Margaret Lennon. 

Crumuisn, Catharine, born April 26, 1794, of Bernard Crum- 
lish and Sarah McColgan, Catholics; the sponsors were 

Charles Hagarty and Catharine Hagarty. 
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O’GormaNn, Patrick, born May 9, 1794, of Thomas O’Gorman 
and Mary Conry, Catholics; the sponsors were William 
Lalor and Mary Lalor. 

GonJETTE, Peter (a negro), born of Peter Gonjette and mother 
by name Renette; the sponsors were Peter Violé and 
Antoinette Govan. 

GonsEetTE, Coletta (a negro), born of the same Renette; the 
sponsors were Claude Bernard and Coletta Sevée. 

A necro, Frances, aged 22 years, baptized May 15, 1794; the 
sponsors were John Baptist Louis Laij and Renette (a 
negro). 

Smitu, Thomas, born May 19, 1794, of John Smith and Mary 
Needham, Catholics; the godmother was Margaret Hyland- 
man. 

Kane, William, born May 25, 1794, of James Kane and Bridget 
Hart, Catholics; the sponsor was Nicholas Pritchard. 
Maanan, Louis James Nicholas, born Dec. 12, 1793, of James 
Nicholas Magnan and Pauline Magnan, Catholics; the 
sponsors were Charles Magnan (proxy for Louis Magnan) 

and Ann Magnan (proxy for Victoria Magran Magnan). 

Kati, John, born May 31, 1794, of Nicholas Kall and Mary 
Pelser, Catholics; the godfather was Joseph Idley. 

GiLBeT DE CasteLtta, Mary Charlotte Petra Georgia, born June 
2, 1794, of Peter Francis Gilbet de Castella and Helen 
Charlotte Madey de Castella; the sponsors were Joseph 
Idley (proxy for Peter de Dalqmers) and Mary Hesler 
(proxy for Charlotte Blondel Duquesnoy). 

Drvoy, Michael, born June 8, 1794, of Michael Devoy and 
Mary Mitchell, Catholics; the godfather was Michael 
Casey. 

O’Barr, Sarah, born June 8, 1794, of Daniel O’Barr and Mary 
McConnell; the sponsors were Sarah Campbell and George 
Lynch. 

Prtsrer, Catharine, born June 15, 1794, of William Pelser and 
Eleanor Finch; the godmother was Mary Call. 

(To be continued.) 





























JOSEPH W. CARROLL. 





By Tromas F. Merman, A.M. 


Caruotic historical research has met a great loss in the 
death, on March 22, 1899, of Joseph W. Carroll, of Brooklyn, 
New York. He was one of the trustees and most active mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Catholic Historical Society. Not long be- 
fore his death he became a member of the United States Catho- 
lic Historical Society, and promised to take an active part in its 
work. In all the walks of life he was the model citizen and 
Catholic gentleman. 

Mr. Carroll was born in Brooklyn in 1858. He made his 
studies at St. Francis Xavier’s College in this city, graduating 
with the class of ’79. He adopted the profession of the law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1881. He gave up practice eight 
years after to become clerk of the Supreme Court. Six years 
later he was made Deputy Surrogate of Kings County and re- 
tained that office with the highest credit to himself till his death. 

Mr. Carroll was a leader in many of the Catholic organiza- 
tions in Brooklyn and New York. He was for three terms a 
trustee of the Catholic Summer School and for six terms First 
Vice-President of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. The 
year before his death he was the President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of his Alma Mater. 

A memorial meeting was held by the Brooklyn Catholic His- 
torical Society, Right Rev. Bishop McDonnell presiding, at 
which the Bishop spoke in terms of the highest praise of Mr. 
Carroll’s useful work in the Church and the beautiful example 
of his life. Eulogistic addresses were also made by Mr. William 
J. Carr and the Rev. Dr. Wm. White. It was voted that the 
minutes of the meeting and the addresses be printed in full and 
distributed among Mr. Carroll’s friends. A bronze memorial 
tablet is also to be placed in St. John’s Orphan Asylum as § 


tribute to his services in behalf of the orphans. 
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THE EMMET FAMILY. 


The Emmet Family ; with some Incidents relating to Irish His- 
tory, and a Biographical Sketch of Prof. John Patten 
Emmet, M.D. By Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. 
With ninety-five Illustrations. 4to. New York, 1898. 
Privately Printed. 


Tue United States Catholic Historical Society of New 
York is indebted for a copy of this interesting, important, and 
beautifully illustrated volume to its late President, Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet. We cordially thank the distinguished author 
for the continued interest he has in this way shown in the work 
of our society, and express the hope that he may long survive 
to be an ornament to his profession, to his countrymen, to the 
Catholics of New York, and to the Historical Society. 

In writing and publishing this magnificent work, the author 
had primarily in view his children, and he expresses the hope 
“that they may realize a just pride in the record of those who 
in the past have so honestly filled their places in life; a senti- 
ment which if properly appreciated must needs bear good fruit 
from the example thus set forth for emulation.” 

No doubt the story of the honest, patriotic, cultured, and 
good men here set forth will be an incentive to the author’s 
descendants in their life work. But the example of well-doing 
his ancestors have given cannot and should not be limited to their 
family. They will offer. to us all noble ideals of uprightness, of 
conscientiousness and of every civil and family virtue. More- 
over, the prominence of many of the men on whose lives these 


pages throw often unexpected light, their close connection with 


the Irish patriotic movements since the close of the last century, 
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and their varied influence for good in our country, make the vol- 
ume historically important. No doubt our readers will thank 
us for laying before them a brief abstract of its most interesting 


contents. 

The Emmet family traces back its line by continuous descent 
to Christopher Emmet of Tipperary (died 1743) and his wife 
Rebecca Temple (died 1774). Family tradition, as well as the 
possession of a common coat of arms, lead the author to the con- 


clusion that his family have a common origin with the Emmotts 
of Emmot Hall in Lancashire, England, a family which traces 
back its descent to the fourteenth century. Christopher Em- 
met’s son was Dr. Robert Emmet, born in Tipperary, who prac- 
tised medicine in Cork and Dublin, and died at Casino, County 
Dublin, in 1802. By his wile, Elizabeth Mason, Dr. Robert 
Emmet had seventeen children, most of whom died young. Only 
three survived him, the Irish patriots Thomas Addis and Robert 
Emmet, and their sister Mary Anne, who married Mr. Robert 
Holmes and died in 1804. 

Dr. Robert Emmet himself was a distinguished physician 
who had graduated at Montpellier, in France (1750), and pub- 
lished a Latin work on some diseases of women, which was trans- 
lated into French and saw two editions. His ability as a physi- 
cian and surgeon secured for him the appointment of State 
Physician at the Irish capital. These scientific endowments seem 
to have descended from generation to generation in the family; 
for not only is the author of our volume one of the best known 
physicians in New York, but he is the son of a physician who 
was professor of chemistry in the University of Virginia, and 
the father of a gentleman who has gained honorable distinction 
in the medical profession. 

Of Dr. Robert Emmet’s sons, his tragic fate and his eloquent 
and pathetic address at the close of his trial have made the name . 
of Robert Emmet, the Irish patriot, a household word wherever 
the English language is spoken. Still Robert Emmet was a very 
young man when he was sentenced to expiate his patriotism by 
death on the scaffold. He was born March 4, 1778, and died 
Sept. 20, 1803. He was a student of Trinity College, Dub- 
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lin, from 1793 to 1798, when he left the university shortly prior 
to the expulsion of a large number of students on account of 


their sympathies with the Irish patriotic movement. It appears 
a matter of fact that young Emmet was not a member of the 
United Irishmen until shortly before the outbreak of 1803. In- 
deed, he left Ireland soon after resigning from Trinity Col- 
lege, and took up his residence in France. Up to April, 1802, 
Emmet intended to go to the United States with his elder brother, 
Thomas Addis, as is shown by some letters written by him to a 
lady friend, the Marquise de Fontenay, row first published. 
From a passage in the last of these, dated April 24 (page 149), 
it may be suspected that Robert Emmet had not left Ireland of 
his free will. “I have therefore determined to return to Ire- 
land,” he writes to the Marquise, “ provided I can do so with- 
out contracting any engagement that might compromise my 
honor.” This leads us to think that before returning he must 
get the permission of the English Government, which would 
hardly be the case had his absence from Ireland been wholly 
voluntary. On the other hand the same letter informs us that 
Emmet in returning to Ireland was not led by political consid- 
erations, but was influenced solely by the wish to be near his 
parents, both of whom were aged and ailing and both of whom 
died in the course of the following year. Robert Emmet reached 
Dublin in October, 1802; his mother died in December of the 
same year and his father a few months later. It was only after 
their death, Dr. T. A. Emmet thinks, that Robert became active 
in the propaganda of the Irish cause. His career soon came to 
anend. An explosion on July 18 precipitated an attack on Dub- 
lin Castle (July 23), which proved a failure. From that day 
Robert Emmet became a fugitive, but was not apprehended until 
August 25. Our author, at the cost of much research, labor, 
and money, has succeeded in securing a few documents relative 
to Robert Emmet’s imprisonment, trial, and death, which are 
here reproduced in full, several of them in fac-simile. The 
most interesting of these perhaps is Emmet’s dying speech, 
as he delivered it in Court, with Judge Norbury’s interruptions 
interspersed. This version, while not so suitable for school-boy 
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declamation, adds infinitely to the pathos and effect of the dis- 
course. 

Our author’s grandfather, Mr. Thomas Addis Emmet, was 
the elder brother of Robert, who was fourteen years his junior. 
Thomas Addis also was a physician, who had just begun what 
promised to be a successful practice when his elder brother, 
Christopher Temple Emmet, died. Christopher Temple was a 
lawyer of high standing and on his death (1789) the father, old 
Dr. Robert Emmet, wished Thomas Addis to take up the legal 
profession. The son obeyed without hesitation, and his success 
justified Dr. Robert’s advice. Though the father as well as the 
son held the official position of State Physician, still in the later 
eighties both, but especially Thomas Addis, developed liberal, 
in fact republican, principles in politics. This change was due, 
in our author’s opinion, to the influence of Mr. Robert Temple, a 
relative of Mrs. Robert Emmet, and one of the American Tem- 
ples. Thomas Addis now openly espoused the cause of his coun- 
try’s freedom. In 1794 he became a United Irishman and three 
years later a member of the Directory of that organization. He 
was very active as a patriot, using every opportunity while en- 
gaged in his legal duties on circuit to establish new branches. On 
March 12, 1798, he, as well as many other leaders, was arrested 
and confined at first in Kilmainham and then in Newgate prison, 
Dublin. On April 9, 1799, he with a number of the other 
Trish leaders was transferred to Fort George, Scotland. While 
the patriots were treated with great severity in Ireland they met 
with far better treatment in Fort George. The Governor of 
that stronghold, Colonel James Stuart, was a humane, sympa- 
thetic gentleman, and sought to alleviate the lot of the state 
prisoners as far as he thought allowable. Besides, the British 
government strove to utilize them for the purpose of putting an 
end to the guerrilla warfare carried on by the escaped patriots 
in the mountains of Wicklow. Indeed, the negotiations carried 
on with the prisoners for this purpose were carried to a successful 
close, and they were to have been all set at liberty on condition 
of going to a foreign country at peace with England, when diffi- 
culties arose hase’ on a protest made by Mr. Rufus King, the 
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American Minister at the Court of St. James, who opposed their 
emigration to the United States. The British government made 
this the pretext for nullifying the agreement previously made, 
and Mr. T. A. Emmet and the other prisoners remained at Fort 
George until the middle of 1802. The English Ministry then 
agreed to liberate the prisoners, but strange to say Mr. Emmet’s 
name was missing on the list of prisoners to be set free; still Col- 
onel Stuart, on his own responsibility, embarked him with his 
companions on the frigate Ariadne, which landed them in Hol- 
land July 4, 1803. 

Dr. Emmet publishes a series of letters passed between the 
Emmet family and his grandfather while confined in Fort 
George. Of necessity they are devoid of all political interest, 
but they exhibit a touching picture of family loyalty and affec- 
tion. They are clear proof that no political entanglements 
lessened Mr. Emmet’s interest in his children and their educa- 
tion and that he filled to the full his duties as a father and a hus- 
band. Mrs. T. A. Emmet, after long and fruitless endeavors, at 
last sueceeded in obtaining from the Duke of Portland permis- 
sion to join her husband at Fort George with two of her children. 
There, asthe loyal wife that she was, she shared his imprisonment. 
There, too, she bore him a little daughter, to whom the signifi- 
vant name of Jane Erin was given. Iler stay and that of her 
children was made much more tolerable by the generous sym- 
pathy of Governor Stuart and his family. 

From Holland Mr. Emmet proceeded to Hamburg and after- 
wards to Brussels, intending thence to proceed to New York. 
Indeed, a letter written at this time by his mother was addressed 
to Mr. Emmet, poste restante, New York, and did not reach him 
until years later. At Brussels, however, Mr. Emmet received 
a message from the Directory of the United Irishmen, in Ire- 
land, requesting him to proceed to Paris as diplomatic represen- 
tative of the patriots at the court of Napoleon Bonaparte, then 
First Consul. He accepted the commission. While in Paris 
Mr. Emmet kept a diary recording his political activity there, 
beginning May 30, 1803, to March 10, 1804. This diary of 


his grandfather, long lost, was recently found by Dr. T. A. Em- 
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met, and is, historically speaking, the most important and in- 
teresting portion of the present work. It is by no means pleas- 
ant reading. It gives a graphic account of the duplicity and 
shuffling of the First Consul’s government on the one hand and 
of the jealousies, the divisions and quarrels of the Irish leaders 
on the other. It is impossible to present an abridged ac- 
count of the diary to our readers; it must be read in full. So 
much we venture to say, that in future the story of Lreland’s 
efforts for independence in the early years of this century cannot 
he written without reckoning with this interesting, graphic, and 
manifestly loyal diary of Mr. T. A. Emmet. 

While acting as agent for the United Irishmen in Paris Mr. 
Emmet learned of the uprising of 1803, as also of his brother 
Robert’s arrest and execution. It appears from the diary that 
Mr. Emmet did not expect any uprising at the time of its occur- 
rence; nor does the diary contain any evidence implying know!- 
edge on the writer’s part, of his brother’s connection with thie 
revolutionary movement. While in Paris Mr. Emmet also learned 
of his father’s and his mother’s death, which, as noted above, 
took place a few months before Robert Emmet’s sad end. 

In March, 1804, Mr. Emmet received information which 
satisfied him that Ireland had nothing further to hope from Na- 
poleon. Accordingly he now prepared to carry out his inten- 
tion, long entertained, to settle in the United States. He sailed 
from Bordeaux Oct. 4, 1804, accompanied by his wife, his eldest 
son, Robert, and three daughters. Three other children, among 
them our author’s father, John, who since their father’s arrest 
had been in charge of their grandparents and other relatives, 
joined the family in New York, March, 1805. Thomas Addis 
Emmet brought with him recommendatory letters from the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette and General Kosciusko, and met with a friend- 


ly reception, especially from Governor Clinton of New York, and 
his son DeWitt, as well as from Mr. Daniel D. Tompkins, subse- 
quently Vice-President of the United States. In New York, 
also, he afterwards found again several of his Irish patriot 
friends, such as Dr. McNevern, Mr. Sampson, and his distant rel- 
ative Herman Blennerhasset. He was invited at once to practise 
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law in the American courts, and when difficulties were raised was 
authorized by a special act of the New York Legislature to plead 
in the New York courts. Even earlier he had been admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the United States at Washing- 
ton without any application on Mr. Emmet’s part. 

In 1807 we hear of Mr. Emmet’s active participation in 
American politics. Mr. Rufus King, of whose action as Ameri- 
can Minister in London we have already spoken, was a candidate 
for the governorship of the State of New York. He was sup- 
ported by William Cobbet and others, who were not American 
citizens. Mr. Emmet, therefore, thought it proper to raise his 
voice in opposition. In a letter, published in our volume, he 


preferred against Mr. King a strong indictment, based on the 


latter’s action against the Irish state prisoners in 1798. The 
controversy became very bitter, and ended in Mr. King’s defeat. 
It is pleasant, however, to read in our volume that these bitter 
feelings subsided in later years. One of the first letters received 
by the Emmet family after Mr. Thomas Addis Emmet’s death 
‘ame from Mr. Charles King, the son of Rufus. 

In 1812 Mr. Emmet was elected Attorney-General of the 
State of New York; he resigned the office, however, after less 
than a year’s tenure. This was the only public office held by 
him in the United States, except that he was colonel of an Irish 
regiment raised for the defence of New York during the war 
with England in 1812. Meantime, however, he had rapidly es- 
tablished his claim to a place in the front rank of the legal pro- 
fession in New York. When we bear in mind that the New York 
bar at the time boasted of such names as Chancellors Kent and 
Jones, Judge Betts, Messrs. Martin Van Buren, Sanford, Duer, 
Cadwallader D. Colden, J. O. Hoffman, and David B. Ogden, 
all of whom served as Mr. Emmet’s pall-bearers, we cannot well 
overestimate Mr. Emmet’s success as a lawyer. 

As an orator, while by no means always despising the ornate, 
the imaginative and the pathetic in speech, he was above all 
things logical. He was first and foremost a reasoner, clear and 
vigorous; hence he was ordinarily sparing in the use of ges- 
ture. Lut at times his deep feeling for what was fair and 
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right, and his indignation at everything false and mean, found 
expression not only in eloquent language but in lively gesticula- 
tion. His strong sympathy with justice in youth led him to 
champion the national rights of his fatherland, and made him, 
though a Protestant, a champion of Catholic emancipation, at 
a time when most Protestants were unable to rise above religious 
prejudice. In his new home, also, we find him a sturdy defender 
of his countrymen when assailed by national or sectarian preju- 
dice. With a heart naturally in sympathy with the weak and 
down-trodden he was ever ready to plead the cause of charity. 
It is characteristic of him that his first appearance in an Ameri- 
can court was in behalf of a fugitive slave, while his last ad- 
dress was an eloquent plea for a charitable institution—the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 

Mr. Emmet, like all his descendants, was a model husband 
and father. His family life was an inspiration to all that had 
the good fortune to witness it, and he was most fortunate in his 
children. One and all they clung to him with the warmest and 
most affectionate love. What is more, his kind and attractive 
character infused into all his children a lasting attachment to 
one another. Whether married or unmarried they never ceased 
to feel most deeply the family ties so auspiciously knit for them 


by their parents. Indeed, the entire volume is a series of family 
pictures, which the present and future generations may well 


study and take as examples. 

In his social relations, also, Mr. Emmet deserves our praise 
and congratulation. Far from vain ostentation, far from self- 
seeking display, his life was marked by dignity and simplicity. 
3ut whether in his summer home, situated near the late site of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, or in his town residences, the last of which 
was on St. John’s Square in Beach Street, Mr. Emmet and his 
family attracted hosts of devoted friends. Here on festive occa- 
sions or for social visiting might be met the Coldens, Ogdens, 
McEvers, Van Rensselaers, Seldens, Toms, and a hundred 
other notables of early New York. Here were seen Dr. Me- 
Neven and Mr. Sampson, his old fellow-patriots. Here Robert 
Fulton, too, was a frequent caller, who took great pleasure in 
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teaching Mr. Emmet’s second daughter, Elizabeth, how to paint. 
Many fruits of the young lady’s artistic skill are offered to the 
reader in the illustrations of our tasteful volume. In short, from 
his arrival in 1804 to his death Mr. Emmet enjoyed the respect 
and friendship of what was most worthy in New York society. 

So Mr. Emmet’s life sped on swiftly and happily till Novem- 
ber, 1828. On the 13th of November he delivered a long and 
powerful argument in the Astor ejectment suit, a case involving 
the greater part of Mr. John Jacob Astor’s property. The fol- 
lowing day again took him to court, though greatly fatigued. 
But duty and charity summoned him there. He was safeguard- 
ing the rights of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. While seated in 
court he was suddenly stricken with apoplexy, and he died dur- 
ing the night of Nov. 14, 1828. His death was felt as a public 
loss, and both bench and bar united in testifying to the virtues 
and abilities of the great lawyer and speaker. His countrymen 
erected a monument to his memory in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
where may still be read the Latin, English, and Irish inscrip- 
tions recording his worth. The Latin epitaph was written by 
Mr. John Duer, the English by Gulian C. Verplanck, and the 
Irish by Bishop England, of Charleston. 

We have briefly traced tlie career of the founder of the Em- 
met family in New York. Of his sons the eldest, Judge Robert 
Emmet, became like his father, a distinguished jurist. Chris- 
topher Temple Emmet, the third son, entered the American 
Navy and died at sea when twenty-six years old. The younger 
sons, Thomas Addis and William, studied law, and the former 
for many years held the important office of Master in Chancery. 
William spent most of his married life leading a life of elegant 
leisure either at his villa on the Hudson or in Europe. While 
the eldest daughter, Margaret, died unmarried, the other daugh- 
ters married happily men of high standing in society. Eliza- 
beth, who was a clever painter, to whom we owe many of the 
family pictures in the volume, became Mrs. William H. LeRoy. 
Mary Anne became Mrs. Edw. Robert Graves. Jane Erin, 
the daughter born to Mr. T. A. Emmet while a prisoner at Fort 
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George in Scotland, became the wife of Mr. Bache McEvers and 


the grandmother of Sir Bache Cunard. 

There remains only the second son, John Patten Emmet, the 
father of the author of this volume, Dr. Thomas A. Emmet. 
John Patten was a rather delicate boy, frequently subject to 
sickness. However, in 1814 he regained his strength so as to 
be accepted as a cadet at West Point. There he distinguished 
himself by his ability and studious habits. His success was so 
great that in 1817 he was appointed Acting Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics. He had not yet reached twenty nor had he 
graduated at the Military Academy. But his exertions so im- 
paired his health that he was obliged to give up his military 
vareer and seek new strength in Italy. On his return in 1819 
he took up the study of medicine at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, then called the University of New York, 
under Dr. William J. MeNeven as preceptor. Young Emmet’s 
health was still exceedingly precarious, but his scientific talents 
were so marked that he was able to take his diploma as doctor 
of medicine in January, 1822. To safeguard his health, how- 
ever, he determined to establish himself as a practitioner in one of 
the Southern States. After looking around for a while he estab- 
lished himself at Charleston, 8S. C. While he was still waiting for 
patients, delivering scientific lectures to fill out his leisure time, 
he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson, who was now at the head 
of the University of Virginia, offering him in the most flatter- 
ing terms the chair of Natural History and Chemistry in that 
institution, then in its infancy. Dr. Emmet accepted. Accord- 
ingly, in 1825, we find him installed as professor of Natural His- 
tory at Charlottesville. With characteristic energy he set to 
work preparing his lectures, which were always written before- 
hand. His work was enhanced when soon after he was also en- 
trusted with the chair of Materia Medica. With his colleagues 
and the trustees he was on the friendliest terms, enjoying their 
respect as a scholar and instructor. Jefferson often invited the 
young professor to visit him at Monticello, whither also came ex- 
Presidents Madison and Monroe, trustees of the university. 

Studious 2s he was, Professor Emmet was by ne means a 
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Dryasdust. Like the rest of his family he was of a most sym- 
pathetic, social nature, a most interesting, jolly companion. No 
wonder then that two years after his settlement at Charlottes- 
ville we find him engaged to the niece of one of his colleagues, 
Miss Mary Byrd Farley Tucker, whose other uncle, Thomas 
Tudor Tucker, was Treasurer of the United States. The 
Tuckers came from Bermuda to Virginia, and we find their 
names honorably mentioned on almost every page of the history 
of the old commonwealth. In due time the couple were wedded, 
and a most happy marriage it proved. Mrs. Emmet was loved 
and admired by all the numerous Emmet family, who were a 
loving and charming body of men and women. Soon the Pro- 
fessor’s family increased, our author, the former President of the 
Historical Society, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, being the eldest 
son. As he grew up Professor Emmet gave the most scrupu- 
lous attention to the boy’s education. Indeed, the father was a 
model parent, kind and affectionate, but withal firm and manly. 
Dr. T. A. Emmet was brought up at Dr. Francis L. Hawks’ 
Academy at Flushing, L. I. He did not appreciate the attrac- 
tions of Flushing and Dr. Hawks, and suggested to his father 
that he would prefer a home education. The father’s reply, here 
printed, is a model. With perfect good nature, without the 
slightest symptom of anger, he places before the boy the reasons 
why his wish should not be complied with. There is no sign of 
doubt or hesitation; the decision is final but kind. The episode 
is equally creditable to father and son, for the son submitted, 
and looked upon this note, so painful to his self-will, as a vade 
mecum through life. The letter is worth reading by every 
American youth. 

Professor Emmet continued assiduously to perform the 
arduous duties of his department. At the same time in his 
family life he was a most loving husband and father. The family 
circle at Charlottesville was radiant with unalloyed happiness. 
sut the bliss was not destined to last. In 1837 they lost their 
younger son, and about the same time Professor Emmet began 
to suffer from the illness which was to carry him off a few years 
later. 
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Professor Emmet was a man endowed not only with great 
receptive abilities but also gifted with originality and inventive 
power. His home at Charlottesville was made lively with varied 
specimens of beasts and plants, which served him for experimen- 
al purposes. He attempted to introduce the silkworm into the 
United States and was also one of the first to discover kaoline, 
or porcelain earth, in this country. To his graduation thesis 
on the “Chemistry of Animated Nature” was awarded the 
honor of being printed by the faculty of the university. His 
last. researches dealt with the Newtonian theory of light. He 
wrote a paper demonstrating its incorrectness, but as Dr. Em- 
met was already ailing and was forced to spare his health, and 
as it was regarded to be scarcely less than sacrilege in 1840 to 
throw doubts on Newton’s theories, the paper was never printed. 

In 1842 his health had suffered so much that he felt he must 
at least for a time give up his position at the university. His 
went to Florida, where he made great gains in strength and 
spirit and where he decided to settle. But he did not sueceed in 
purchasing the orange grove he had in view. He therefore 
started for New York by way of Charleston, whence he set sail 
in May, 1842. Hurricanes and privations made the voyage, 
which lasted more than six weeks, a great tax on Dr. Emmet’s 
strength. He came home a very sick man and died less than 
six weeks after his return, Aug. 15, 1842. 

Of his own life modesty has forbidden the author to speak 
except in the barest outlines. The volume, besides the sketches 
of the members of the Emmet family, also contains accounts of 
the Tuckers, the Pattens, and the Duncans. 

We lay down our book with the feeling that it is a privilege 
to form the acquaintance of so many accomplished, amiable, 
and, above all, good men and women. Each and every one of 
them were gentlemen and ladies, gifted, refined, affable, with- 
out pretence or arrogance. The present generation could learn 
many valuable lessons from these old-fashioned ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who were model mothers and fathers, model wives and 
husbands. They might learn that rational enjoyment and social 
eminence are not incompatible with the strict fulfilment of paren- 
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tal duties, and that of old “ leaders of society,” to use modern 
slang, might be excellent managers of the household and devoted 
mothers. Our heart goes out to these modest and simple men 
and women, who not only made their homes the shrines of every 
domestic virtue, but adorned them with their refined taste, their 
love of all that is lofty in literature and art. The Emmets of 
both sexes were gifted with unusual artistic talent; we meet 
among the ladies pianists and painters, who though amateurs 
excelled many professionals and some of the eminent jurists and 
scientists we have introduced to ourreaders charmed their friends 
and relatives with their clever playing on the flute, the violin 
and the ’cello. No wonder that they did not find it needful to 
descend to a vulgar display of wealth and finery. 

In conclusion we wish again to thank Dr. T. A. Emmet for 
the biographies of his father, grandfather, and grand-uncle, and 
to express the hope that many years may pass before any one 
shall be called upon to write his epitaph. 


C. G. H. 
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cludes a number of monographs. To aid the future historian we 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Annual and General Meeting of the U. S. Catholie His- 
torical Society was held in St. Francis Xavier Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 25, 1899. 

tev. Thos. E. Murphy, President of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, welcomed the Society, after which it was called to order 
by the President, Dr. Charles George Herbermann, who made 
an address and called upon the Secretary to read the minutes of 
the Annual Meeting of 1898. 

The minutes having been read were duly approved. 

His Grace Archbishop Corrigan, Honorary President, en- 
couraged the Society by his presence. 

Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., read a paper entitled “ The 
Beginnings of the Hierarchy in the United States,” which was 
enthusiastically applauded. A vote of thanks was tendered to 
him for his entertaining, able, and scholarly address. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
ticket for election: 


Honorary President, Most Rev. Archbishop M. A. Cor- 
rigan, D.D. 

President, Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

Vice-President, Patrick Farrelly. 

Treasurer, Jos. A. Kernan. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mare F. Vallette, LL.D. 

Recording Secretary, John E. Cahalan, A.M. 

Inbrarian, Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D. 

Trustees. 


Hon. Joseph F. Daly, Charles W. Sloane, Dr. James N. 
Butler, Rev. James H. McGean, Robert J. Hoguet, Henry 
Heide, James S. Coleman. 


Councillors. 

Rev. Francis H. Wall, D.D., Edward J. McGuire, Edw. J. 
McGean, Rev. William Livingston, Jos. C. L. Byrnes, Daniel 
F. Cohalan. 

On motion the Secretary was directed to cast a ballot for all 
the persons named thereon to act as Officers, Trustees, and Coun- 
cillors for the ensuing year. 

On motion the amendments approved by the Executive 
Council at their meeting March 28, 1899, were read and by a 
unanimous vote adopted. 

Patrick FARRELLY, 
Rec. Sec’y. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 
NEw YorK, March 28, 1899. 


Dr. Cuas. G. Herspermann, 
Pres. U. 8S. Cath. Historical Society. 
Dear Sir: I beg to report that I have, as Treasurer, made up 
my accounts with the Society from April 16, 1891, to the 27th 
inst., and find to its credit the sum of $827.46 


Consisting of amount at its credit in 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank. $750.00 


And in the National Park Bank... .. 77.46 
$827.46 


My accounts were examined by Messrs. Sloane and Hoyt of 
the Committee appointed last year for that purpose. 

I have also in my possession the bonds of the Catholic Club 
of the City of New York, standing in the name of the Society, 
as follows (dated 1st Nov., 1890): 


No. 9 for $1000 
No. 10 for 1000 


No. 24 for 
In all $2500.00 


bearing 44 per cent interest, which has been collected up to 
Nov. 1, 1898, as appears by my accounts. 
I am ready to transfer them to the custody of my successor 
or to any one designated as acting Treasurer in my absence. 
Yours very truly, 
JosEpH A. KrrNaAn, 
Treasurer. 


NEw YorE, March 28, 1898. 


The undersigned made the examination of accounts referred 
to above, and found the same correct, showing a balance as stated 


of $827.46. 


Franors D. Hoyt, 
Cuas. W. Sroane, 
Committee. 











The following gentlemen have been elected members of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society. The list follows the 


order of admission. 


Taarre, THomas GAFFNEY. 
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Awnactetus, Very Rev. P. 
McGovern, Rev. P. 
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O’Gorman, Hon. James A. 
McFavt, Rt. Rev. James A. 
Kran, Rev. Joun J. 
Harrietp, Asert §. 
Taytor, Rev. Marruew A. 
O’Connor, Witi1am P. 
Connon, PrErer. 

McManon, Rev. D. J. 
Conaty, Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
McManon, Hon. Martin T. 
O’Reritty, Cornetius J. 
Lennon, Rev. James D. 
O’Keerrr, Rev. Cornerivs G. 
Doanr, Rt. Rev. Mgr. G. H. 
Earty, Rev. Terence J. 
Freperick, Rev. J. ALPHONSE. 
CoLtemMAn, ALexis Dupont. 
Travers, Vincent P. 
Mosuer, Tuomas. 


Motry, Tuomas M. 
Putiteyn, Joun J. 
Lamarcue, Henry L. 
Frret, Joun J. 
Bravascui, J AMES. 
Cunnion, Rev. Danten C. 
Herrernan, Rev. M. P. 
Routt, H. J. 

Campset., Rev. Josepn L. 
Penny, Very Rev. Witt1am L. 
O’Donnett, Rev. James H. 
Burier, Dr. James N. 
McCur, Rev. Epwarp J. 
Murray, CHARLEs. 

Farr, James J. 

SEAVER, JOHN. 
McCrerry, Dr. Joun A. 
Ler, Dr. James. 

Froop, Rev. James J. 
Prcn, Dr. James. 
ScHakrFER, JOSEPH. 
SLATER, JOHN. 

Watsu, JEREMIAH. 
Wayricu, WILLIAM. 


We deeply regret to announce the death of the following 


members: 


Rt. Rev. Joun Moore, D.D. 
Very Rev. Dr. Jos. J. Synorr. 
Hon. James Gravy. 


Mr. Aveustrn Daty. 
Mr. Josern F. Carrot. 
Dr. J. A. McCrerry. 
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